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two'tbirds as wide as the layer of follicle cells inuncdiately 
surroundin'' it. 



Fig. 1. GranOnn lolliclo of the squirrol sliovrinK infiUrntion. X SIO. 
tCamcra hicirla dmwinp, Ludford projinration.^ 

Each graafian follicle consists at first of a single layer 
of cells surrounding the ovum. The follicle cells increase 
rapidly hy division so that the follicle soon becomes 
several cells thick. ^Yhen the outer layer of the cell grows 
more rapidly than the inner layer spaces generally cres- 
centic in shape appear between the two layers and are 
filled with fluid (fig. 3 Sp.). In the rabbit and the rat the 
zona-radiata’ (figs. 4 and 5 Z.R.) are less Avell defined and 
the striations are much fainter. 

T/ie infiltration of Golgi bodies : — The process of infil- 
tration of, Golgi bo'dies has been described in detail by Bhat- 
tacharya and others in the tortoises (1, 2 and 3). Accord- 
ing to them the follicle cells become very active at a particular 
stage of development- and produce a -large number- of Golgi- 
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It ai>t)Wirs tliat tins nwss ucciiinulution is !i tn'^liiniivary 
to tlic (iolgi elements lioins: infilterod or exmleil from tUe 
follicle cells to tlie /.ona-rndiata. The almve-inentioned 
autltors Ivnve described two kinds of inliUnition of tiolpi 
bodies, (i) where Golpi elements are extruded in couipara- 
tivcly big lumps as, c.^., in Calotcs (d) and Fotvl (n). (li) wbevc 
Golgi elements filter tbrougb canalicular passages' in. 7 .ona- 
■mliata in the shape of small granules (l and 2).. In the 
animals .examined by me the' Golgi elements appear to be 
exuded', as extreutely small granules and appear to lie iti 
tUcstriations of the 7.ona-radiata (fig. 2 . G.B.l). . ' • ■ 
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Fig. 3. A portion of the graafian loUiole of squirrei shovrinp infiltration 
from the epuheliura to the egg. X 2S0. Cnjal preparation tOnmera Luci'ia.l 

In the rabbit, the striations are not risible and the 
Goltri elements exuded from the follicle cells appear to lie 
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~ Fig. 4. A vonng follicle of rabbit showing infiltration (Camera. Lncida.l 
X atO. DaFano ‘preparation. ' 
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scattered in the 7,ona-radtala. After entoririij the C!j|^ tliey 
lie in patches just heneudi the nieailirane of the eau' 
(fig. 4 (i.B. -2). 

The rat coidhniis in many ways to rite conditions found 
in nil'im. The radiu! stiiations are not visible iu the zoua- 
r;tdi,-.n. TJie pr-ice'^s of inliltration is ihe same ns Ims 
been deseniu-d !,,■ Bhattacharya and other.s in iishe-S. 
amphibians and birds. Definite ehannel-iike passages 
ar-- not .vbsoiYaide and the manner of transmission is 
haphazard. ■ , ' , - . 
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the egg. That these granules could he ceil organs like Golgi 
bodies and mitochondria is an idea which we owe mainly to 
the ATork of Professor Bhattacharya and his pupils. If slides 
are properly prepared and toned by methods that are specific 
for tlie demonstration of Golgi bodies there is no reason 
to doubt that what Ave see in good preparations, in the zona 
and Shriller region of the egg could be anything but Golgi 
elements. Since all the stages beginning with accumulation 
of the Golgi elements at one pole of the cell and their 
passages through zona-radiata region are available, the fact 
of the transmission of the Golgi elements from the egg 
membranes to the egg is a phenomenon established in a large 
A’ariety of Yertebrate animals. I?o Invertebrates have 
been tackled so far from this point of view. 


. ■ ■ SUMMARY 

1. In the in4nimal.s (iesoribed abore the Golgi elements are in 
the forrti'of small granules in the follicle cells, 

2. Before their transmission to the Zona-radiata they accunui- 
late in mass formation at the side of the cell adjacent to the Zona. 

3. The Zona at this stage is vrell established and in certain 
cases shovs definite 'sfriations. 

4. The Golgi elements from the follicle cells pass into the 
Zona-radiata sometimes In an orderly manner through the striated 
passages and sometimes in an haphazard manner. 

5. From the Zona-radiata thej’ pass into a fine homogeneous 
la}'er which lies between the egg and the Zona-radiata. 

6. Before entering the eggs through the limiting membrane, 
the Golgi elements make a comparatively long halt in the region 
of the homogeneous layer. 

7. After their entry into the eggs through the limiting mem- 
brane. the Golgi elements have a tendency to crowd together in the 
extreme cortical region of the egg, 

8. Big lumps of Golgi bodies such as those described by 
Brambell in the fowl and by Bhattacharya in Caiofes are never 
exuded from the follicular epithelium m the mammals -examined 
by me.-'‘ 
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l'\ E. Follicular Epitheliu;n. 

G. B. Golsi bodies. 

G. B. 1. Golgi bodies lying in Iho .strialions 
of Zona-radiata. 

G. B. 2. Golgi bodies lying beneaUi the limit- 

ing nieinbrane of llio egg. 

H. L. Homogeneous layer beUveon llio Zona- 

vadiataand the limiting membrane. 
Ihf. Infiltration. 

N. Nucleus. 

Memb. iMorabrano granulosa. • . , ■ 

Sp. Crescent space in the graatian follicle. 
Z. B. Zoha-radiuta. 
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VITAL STAINING EXPERIMENTS ON CLARIAS 

BATRACHUS 


BY 

P. K. BIi^\TTACHARYA, M.Br. 

I^escnrch Sfndnif. Zoolog]! Depnvimeuf, 

AND 

a. K. DUTTA, M.Sc. 

Lectuvn' fv Zoologg, AUahahad Uuivcr-^ittj. Allahabad. 


INTRODUCTION 

Of late a rich field for Cytologicnl worlc by intra-ntain 
methods has been opened tlironglj the efforts of such masters 
of Slicrotechnique as Mollendorff, Parat(l2 — 16), Bowen (2), 
Gatenby (7), and others. In India, Visiiwanath (11) and 
Bhattacharya (3 — 5) have made substantial contributions 
towards tlie elucidation of certain cytological problems in 
oogenesis. The enunciation of Parat’s Tacuouie theory, 
as a result of his ^■ital staining methods brought to the 
forefront the importance of combining the classical methods 
with an intra-vita in examination of the tissues. Parat (13) 
laid particular stress on his neutral red and Janus green 
methods and came to the conclusion that the vacuome 
discovered by him in the animal cell was homologous with 
the Golgi bodies described by the classical workers. It 
was not long before the claim was disputed, firstly, by Avel 
(1) and later on, by Gatenby (7 and 8), BoAven (2), and 
Bhattacharya (5). As the discussion regarding the liomology 
of the Golgi bodies and vacuome is still raging, the 
present work was suggested to us by Professor Bliattacharya 
for throwing further light on tlie subject. 
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l?or a success^ intra-vitaiH examinatioH on t\vo female 
gonads several factors come, into play 

(1) The ovary imrst contain a fairly large number of 

small eggs. 

(2) The eggs shovrlA be as free as possible from 

yolk. 

(3) The follicular membranes must be thin and 

preferably single layered to allow of a quick 
penetration of vital stains. 

(4l The slides, eoverslips, ai\d instruments should be 
tboTongbly stevvlised. 

(5) The physiological salt solution and the vital- 

stains used should be freshly made. 

(6) The sex-cells should be numerous enough so as 

to show various grades of development. 
t7) Early oocyte and oogonial stages should be 
present. 

A. large number of microscopes fitted with oil 
immersion le.ns and strong artificial light should 
be handy for examining the tissue immediately 
after removal from the body of the animal in 
various strengths of vital stains. 

(9) The right kind of vital stains should he used, 
because Nemral red and .Tanns green B of all 
makers do not give satisfactory results- 

After examining the gonads of a number of animals we 
pitched upon the mud-fish Olarias hatrachns as a verv 
suitable material for the e.vamination of its gonads. The 
eggs of this fish in the early stages are comparatively free 
from yolk and thus allow of an easy examination of its cell 
organs even without the aid of vital stains. Our results are 
based mostly on the action of neutral red. .Tanns green B 
and dilute osmic acid. Stock solutions of ^feutml red 
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aiul Janus croon H. eacli of the strength of 1 to 500 in 
physiological salt solution as rocojuiiicMidecl by (iatonby (6 
and 7) \veiT prepared. Those wore kept in a bath overnight 
at about H5 ' 0 temperature as recommended hy Parat and 
Bhattacharya (15). Before use the stains were cooled to the 
room temperature aud a very dilute |>iu!c solution was pre- 
pared hy nddinc a drop of Neutral rod to a watchglass full 
of physiological sail solutiou. The ap{)roximate strength of 
this solution would be about I in .SO, 000. 


OBSI3RVAT10NS 

The ovary immediately after its removal from the 
body was transferred to a sterilised pot containing a dilute 
solutiou of neutral rod as referred to above. With the 
aid of sterilised scissors and forceps small pieces were cut 
and examined in the same solution under the highest 
j)Owers of the microscope. According to (iatenby and 
others, if proper precaution is taken the tissues can safely 
bo examined under the microscope for nearly an hour. 
In the case of this fish the stain penetrates very quickly 
and the vacuome is stained by neutral red in about 10 
minutes time. Thus, this material gives ample time for 
proper examination and Camera lucida sketches. Our 
Janus green experiments were not much of a success as the 
stain was not of good quality. We are lucky in being able 
to get some early stages. 

Figure 1 shows a late oogonium with a large nucleus 
and juxtanuclear concentration of Golgi bodies (G*B.) and 
Yacuome (R.Y.). The number of both these cell-organs is 
not very large at this stage, aud they are to he found only 
in this area and nowhere else in the cell. The Golgi 
crescents (G.C.) seem to lie in many cases in close approxi- 
mation to each other. 
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Figuve 2 shows iu oavly ooryie slago when; li)e archo- 
ylasuiic area generally known as the yolk-nuclcus of Balhiaiu 
(\hN.B.) is more \iighly develoix^h The nuelens becomes 
comparatively smaller and tlictlolgi bodies ((.kU.) and 
Yacuomc(U.V.)Ue mostly in the interior of this area either 
as isolated bodies or in contact with one another. 

Figure 3 shows a later oocyte where the yolk-nucleits of 
Ualhiani (Y.X.B.) is well cstahlishcd and forms a cap-like 
investment over the nucleus. It is a distinct crcscent- 
shaped strueturc with a tendency to spread around the 
periphery of the nucleus. The cortical region of this area 
is formed mostly by Golgi elements. The red staining 
vacuoles or vacuometU.V.) appear in patobes in the medullary 
region of this area. There is a tendency now for the 
vacuomo to become isolated. 

Figure 4 shows n slightly older stage where the 
horns of the yolk-nucleus crescents (Y.X.H.) become extend- 
ed so as to surround the nucleus (N.) entirely ; the vacuomo 
(R.Y.) may l)c scon in patches and also as isolated; where 
they appear in patches, the Oolgi dictyosomes (G.C.) still 
surround the vacuome in many cases. 

Figure 5 shows a still later stage where the yolk- 
nuclcus area is lost and the vacnomc (R.Y.) and Golgi 
bodies (G.B.) appear in patches or isolated throughout the 
cytoplasm. In the patches there is a greater tendency 

for the vacuome to loose their apparent connection with 
Golgi bodies. 


Hgure 6 shows an advanced ooevtc where the r< 
staining vacuoles (R.Y.) and Golgi bodies (G.B.) sure- 
m^n throughout the cytoplasm and the yolk formation ' 
fairly well established. The nucleolar extrusions (N L E.? 
uUhis stage are a marked feature in the development of t 

In a still older oocyte yolk formation obliterates i 
I'oi'ct examination of Gogli l.odies and vacuome. 
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])rSCU8SIOK 

Tlic results of our observations described above lead 
us unmistakably to the conclusion that the neutral red vital 
staining experiments shov’ two distinct cell organs side by 
side, ?.e., the Grolgi bodies and Yacuome. What is remarkable 
is the fact that in the oogonial and the early oocyte stages 
the red staining vacuoles are either surrounded by or lie 
closely approximated to the Golgi elements. The Golgi 
bodies themselves appear in the form of crescents, spherules 
or granules. Of these the crescents appear more deeply 
stained black than the others. Even without the aid of 
any stain their greyish-black colour brings them prominently 
into view. After the addition of the neutral red stain they 
assume a still darker colour and afford a sharp contrast to 
the red staining vacuoles and the refractory yolk bodies 
of a lighter colour Avhich are not stained at all. The close 
approximation of the vacuome to the Golgi crescent raises 
the question, whether in the early stages the vacuome is 
derived from the Golgi body. The second alternative is 
that the vacuome, from tlie very beginning, arise indepen- 
dently of the Golgi bodies and their topographical situation 
in yolk-nucleus area is due to the fact that the force which 
brings all the other cell organs within tlie yolk-nuclous 
area is also responsible for keeping the vacuome in close 
proximity to the Golgi elements. In later stages, during the 
development of the oocyte, the vacuome like the Golgi 
bodies break out from the archoplasmic area and have a 
tendency to spread out in the cytoplasm , It is towards the 
end of the process that the patches also disappear and the 
Golgi bodies and the vacuome become absolutely isolated. 
The neutral red staining experiments have been confirmed 
by an examination in a very dilute solution of osmic acid. 
Here also the Golgi crescents come prominently into view 
but the vacuome is invisible. If a small quantity of dilute 
neutral red is now' addedj w'ithin a very short time the 
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vacuolos are coloured. This conclusively proves that the 
vacuoiue and Golgi bodies could not possibly be iioiuologous 
structures as claimed by Parat (1 2—1 6). Janus green B is 
supposed to be a specific for mitochondria. The Golp 
crescent could not thus be a modified form of mitochondria 
as claimed by Parat {16) for they shov,- no reaction with Jan- 
us green B whereas along with Golgi spherules and granules 
they come prominently into view with neutral red or with 
dilute osmic acid treatment. Our conclusions thus do not 
support Parat's Lepidosoiue Theory or his contention that the 
Golgi bodies and the vacuomc are homologous- ^ e are in 
agreement with the views lately expressed by Gatenby (7 and 
8). Mukerji (9 and 10). Bhattacharya and Das (5) on this 
point. 


EXPLAJv'ATIO>- OF FIGURES 


Ail figures are drawn under oil immersion with the aid of a 
camera lucida. 

Fig. 1. — A later oogonium stained with neutral red sltowing 
vacuoles (vacuomc) wlilt granular and crescentic Golgi elements 
situated on one side of the nucleus. 

Fig. 2.— A very early oocyte treated witli neutral red stains. 
It shows red vacuomc in the medullary region, the Golei crescents 
forming a cortex of the yolk nucleus of Balbiani. 

Fig. 3.— A later oocyte showing the yolk-nucleus of Balbirmi 
forming a cap over the nucleus. It contains patches of vacuoles. 
Golgi granules and crescents scattered in the area. 

Fig. 4.-A still later stage of oocyte showing the perinuclear 
arrangement of tlm Golgi bodies and vacnorae in the volk-nucicus 
of Balbiani. 


Fig. o. An advanced stage of oocyte in which the volk nucleus 
of Balbiani has disappeared. Vacuoles iu patches and'CoM bodies 
are seen scattered in the general cytoplasm. 

Bg.e.-Astm older oocyte in which the vacuoles have lost 
the group arrangement and lie individually dissociated with 
crescents and smaller spherical Golgi bodies. 
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GB. Golgi liocl 3 \ 

GO. Golgi orescent. 

NLEX. Nucleolar o'strusion, 

NL. Nucleolus. 

N. Nucleus. 

RV. Neutral red v.acuome. 

Y. Refr.activc 3 ’olk Iwclj*. 

YNB. Yolk-nucleus of Balbiani. 
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NOTES ON A PAIR OF ABNORMAL DIVERTICULA 
OF THE GIZZARD IN A PIGEON (COLUMBA 
INTERMEDIA STRICKL) 


BY 

S. K. DUTTA, M.Sc., 

Lecturer in Zoology, University of Allahabad, 
Allahabad. 


This paper deals with an abnormalitj^ in the gizzard 
of a female pigeon observed during the course of a demon- 
stration to the junior students of the Zoolog}” Depaitinent 
of the University of Allahabad. In only one out of thirty- 
eight pigeons dissected on this occasion, \Yas this abnormality 
in ^ the gizzard observed. Subsequently a large -number of 
pigeons were dissected and no other • instance of this kind 
of abnormality was found. 

The pigeon in question was fi.ved in 5 per cent formalin 
and preserved in formol-alcohol and the anatomy of the' gizzard 
• studied bj*^ careful dissection and sectioning. i 
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Fie. 1.— The i\is3Pctim< of iLe piKoon sLow'mp the viscern in pit\ialion. 
The diverlicuivtm of the p!r.innf is seen to ptiss thronph Ihetidnev. 

lOL— Cloaca. Dlj— Lett diverticulum. DU — Duodenum. 
G— Gizzard. Ht — Heart. Llvi, LK;, LK,, First, second and third 
lobes of the left kidney, LU— Lune;. OV— Ovary. OVD— Oviduct, 
PR — Proventriculus. R— Rectum. RE— Retrices. RK, — Thin' 
lobe ot the right kidney .1 

The nbdontinal viscent of this bird (Fig. 1) presents qviiti 
normal structures in its relative position except with regan 
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to the gizzard, (Fig. 1 G) which is slightly dilated, owiag 
perhaps - to, its contents which consisted of large quantities 
of food ■ grains and sand particles. Curiously enough, 
a brass pin, about 3 cm. long was found inside the gizzard 
tying transversely. The gizzard like other organs of the 
abdomen is invested/.with a fold of pei-itoneum. The abnor- 
malit)' consists m-the fact that from its dorso-lateral walls 
there arises a pair of slightly con voluted'diverticula (Fig. 1 DL) 
measuring about 17' mm. in length and 8 mm. in its greatest 
width. Each diverticulum passing upward' and outward 
penetrates the kidney of the respective side between its middle 
and posterior lobes and. becomes attached to the ventral sur- 


GCA 

\ 



FIG 2. 

Fig. 2. — The gizzard showing the ligament ol connective tissue nfc the 
extremity of the diverticulum for the attachment with ilium. 

DU — Duodenam. DL— Left diverticulum. G— Gizzard. 
GOA— Gastro-intestinal branch of the coeliac artery. GDV — Gastro- 
duodenal vein. L — Ligament. PR — Proventriculus. The diverticula 
bear no organic connection vrith the. kidney' tissue 'which only 
allows it to pass through its substance. 
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lace ot tlieiViumof the pelvic girai?!):- 
ligament Nxhich was seen by cavefulU '• 
kidney. 


1 >liort connective tissue 
,■ noving tUe lobes of tlie 



FIG 3 

Fig. 3. — Tile gizzard htsecled and laid open to show the inlctnnl orifices 
ot the two divetlicula. 

IDU— Duodenum. DUA — Duodenal aperture in the gizzard. 
DO- — Lett aperture ot the diverticulum of the gizzard. DO; — 
Right aperture ot the diverticulum ot the gizzard. DL— Left 
diverticulum. DR— Right diverlicuium. G— Gizzard. PR — 
Provenlriculus.l 

The lumen oi eada diverticulum communicates vdtli tliat 
ot the gizzard- by a small aperture (Fig. 3 DOi) wliicF was 
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observed by cuttin" open the veiy thick moscular n’;i!] and 
Nvashing aivay the contents from tlie cavity of the gizzard 
(Fig. 3 DOa & DO'a). On the two lateral walls of the gizzard 
there are two large and two small aperture.^ the larger one.s 
(DUA & PR) open respectively into the proventriculus and 
the duodenum as usual, while the smaller ones (DOi& DO',) 
communicate with the two diverticula. The openings of the 
proventriculus and that of the duodenum into the gizzard 
are in the normal position, while the orifices of the two 
diverticula are placed a little posterior to the apertures referred 
to above and in the middle of the side walls of the gizzard. 

Apparently the two diverticula increase to a slight extent 
the internal dimensions of the cavity of the gizzard (Fig. 3 
DR DL). The}^' evidently cause no disadvantage to the 
bird for it - seemed to be quite normal and healthy before 
being killed. 

It has been mentioned above that on cutting open the 
gizzard a small pin was found lying inside it. It lay across 
the cavity of the gizzard and its two ends, encrusted with 
lime, were lodged in the lumen of the two diverticula. It 
appears that the animal sometimes swallowed a pin which 
got fixed transversely in its gizzard. Its presence must have 
caused injury to the walls of the gizzard particularl 3 '^ when 
it worked as a gastric mill. 

The diverticula show little peculiaritj’’ so far as their 
microscopic structure is concerned. A transverse section 
(Fig. 4.) of it shows a thick parchment like internal lining 
(Fig. 4 EP) composed of fiat cells and superposed one above 
the other lie the circular (CM) and the longitudinal (LM) 
muscle layers. The circular muscle fibre is very thick con- 
stituting the greater part of the thickness of the wall of the 
diverticulum. 

The blood vascular system suppljnng the organs in this 
region consists of veiy fine branches of the coeliac arteiy. 
I’he blood supply of the diverticula, however, is not very 
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copious 

part. 


as very little absorption of food takes place in this 
Eacl. ciiven-./iiinm i? ..ip-.W % ” '■"'5' 



TIG b 

Fig, 4.— Transverse section oC tbe diverticulum of the gizzard shovriug 
the thick tuuscular vralU 

[CM — Very Ui'ick circular nniscle fibre layer. EP — ^Internal 
epithelial lining of the diverticulum of the gizzard. 

LM— Longitudinal muscle layer. PER — Peritonial investment 
of the gizzard.] 

and thin A'essel from the gastro-intestinal- branch of the 
coeliae artery (Fig. 2 GCA.) and this apparently capillavises 
eventually to open into the gastro-duodenal vein of the Heptic 
portal system (Fig. 2 GDV). 

The author wishes' to express his sincere thanks' to 
Professor D. R. Bhattacharya, for his advice and criticism.s. 



NOTES ON THE ANATOMY OF AN ABNORMAL 
HEN (CALLUS DOMESTICA) 


BY 

GYANEXDRANATH ROY, iM.Sc... 

Research Scholar, Zoology Dejiavlmcyil, 

University of Allahabad. 

In this communication I propose to describe the anatomy 
of an abnormal hen obtained locally- The abnormality lay 
in the structure of the cloaeal sae and in the possession of 
a pair of supernumeraty pelvic appendages not touching the 
ground in addition to the normal pair of hind legs. The 
hen tvas normal and was fully developed in all other respects 
and could walk about with ease. Its age could not be 
ascertained. 

The work was done in the Department of Zoology of 
the lUniversitj^ of Allahabad under the supervision of Prof. 
D. R. Bhattachaiya. I have to acknowledge m}-^ sincere 
thanks to him for kindly allowing me to work on the specimen 
and for guidance and criticism. 

The anatomy of the fowl was studied by careful dissec- 
tion. There are two external openings (Fig. C) in the anal 
region .situated on either side of the base of the abnormal 
limbs. The right abnormal leg (Figs. A, B and C) is small 
and is bent upon itself. It measures 2'1 inches from the base 
to the tip of the toe. Its proximal end is fused with the left 
abnormal hind leg which has all the parts . well represented. 
The femur of the left abnormal leg is 3'2" long and to this 
is articulated the tibio-tarsus at right angles to its long axis. 
The tibio-tarsns measures 2*9", tarso-metatai'sus 2*5", and the 

53 ■ 
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(WgUs NvVnch ave f hu- iu t\umhei- measure *4", I'd", 21 
and 1 l' 5". The mei ^urenient of tiie normal legs is as 
follorr; — 

1 ' 'io'tarsn-; 4'"/^, tarso-nn’l;'.'.! -iis do and the digits 
a". -Jm", --’-b" and 1 S" m p(‘ctively. A])parently it seems 
I. ; iiu lianging p ut of thf-i' ; 'normal iimh'^ has no skeletal 
support of its ovi n and the finniir cif the right abnormal 
hind leg is partlv fiHi'd wiiii the femur of the loft abnounal 
hind U;: "li' pair of peculiar hind legs used tohang down- 

wards and was not functional. 

Body Cavity. — Nothing very singular can he found in 
the body cavity except for the fact that there is a thick layer 
of fat enclosing almost all the organs contained within it. 

Digestive System. —The anterior portion of the diges- 
tive vystem pre-a nls no pecnli irities. The cloaca is a dilatetl 
sac (Fig. l) which supeiftci-dly .ppears to possess two distinct 
openings — one being the normal anus situated on the 
right side and the other the cloaca! orihee on the left side. 
Careful dissection, however, revealed the fact (Fig. 2) that 
though the rectum Wes in close approximation to this dilated 
chamiier (cloaca), it has no communication with it. It passes 
by it j'ud opens into the right anus. The oviduct, on tiie other 
hand, runs along and opens into this dilated chamber which' in 
its turn opens on the left side of the body by the cloaad 
aperture. The meters from the kidneys descend in the. usual 
way and open into tiiis dilated sac near the base of tbe oviduct . 
It appears probable that the urodenm in this ease has lost its 
connection with the gut and lias become enlarged into an 
extremely large sac-like chamber opening separately outside 
by tbe cloacal aperture on tbe left side of tbe abnormal 
pair of hind limbs. 

Vascular System.— So far as the vascular system 
of the bird in question is concerned, only .the vessels in 
connection, with the pelvis, and. the abnonnallimbs present 
certain peculiarities. 
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With regard to the venous S 5 'steni (Fig. 3), the posterior 
mesenteric rein arising at tlie point of hihneation of the 
caudals runs posteriorly and divides into two branches: the 
Jeft branch (n) goes to supply the cloaca while the right 
branch (m) supplies the mesenterial folds and the posterior 
region of the rectum. The left internal iliac vein supplies 
the abnormal limbs. It first gives out two branche.s (a & b), 
one to tbe rectum and the other to the cloaca. It then 
divides into three branches ; one of these (d) supplies the right 
abnonnal hind limh Avhile tire other (wo enter the long (left) 
abnormal hind leg. Tlie corresponding right internal iliac 
vein posses-ses no such ramifications. Thus tlie entire abnormal 
sti'uctures — }iml)s, rectum and cloaca are supplied h}’ branches 
of the left internal iliac vein. 

The left sciatic vein before entering the kidney gives 
out a branch (Q — Fig. 3) wliich ramifies over the whole of 
the left side of the pelvic region. The right sciatic vein does not 
possess a similar corresponding branch and the right side of 
the pelvis is supplied by branches of the right internal iliac vein. 

The arterial supply of the pelvic region is somewhat 
remarkable (Fig. 4). The iliacs divide into two branches, 
one of which (h) supplies the pelvic region while the other 
(j) supplies either the rectum or the cloaca as the case may 
he. The abnormal limbs are supplied by the posterior 
mesenteric artery which courses alongside tbe posterior mesen- 
teric vein. It divides into two branches, one of which goes 
to supply the right abnormal leg while tbe other supplies 
the left abnormal one. During its course inside tbe left 
abnormal leg it further subdivides into two branches. 

Tire sciatic artery after emerging from the kidnej' gives 
off a branch which divides into two: one of these (g) 
supplies tbe ovary and the oviduct while the otlier (f) runs 
obliquely downwards under tbe biceps to supply the musdes 
lying in tbe pelvis. Tbe third and the main branch gives 

off many branches to tbe thigh. , 

P.4 
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The fettioml arterj- during its course gives off a long 

branch (a) which mns posteriorly over the wliolo length of 

the pelvis siippl3ung arteries to the abdominal muscles and a 

few branches to the rectum and the cloaca. This hrnndi also 

appears to supply the oviduct and the ova^-. In this case, 

as m a normal fowl, the hind limbs are .supplicl’ by the 

emoral and the sciatic arteries, hut the abnormal pair of 

nnd hmbs, cunou.sly enough, is supplied by the hnmchcs 

0, the posterior mesenteric artery which under ordinary 

circumstances only supplies the mesenterial folds and llie 
anal region. 

^ ReproducliTe System,-I„ bi„l, ,|,o W, „vnn- 

r i ibo ri5l,l .„d 

te ™ f fo""- Only 

«'Lb T^”‘ r? 

of tlii *nomal rimbsr'dw°ftf, 1'"'^ 

nnnary WWeb ansing fr„d tbe t,T^' ‘ " 

and open separately into it downwards 

of the pelvic girdle. The abnormal and also 

Srt r •» "'t 

P On dissection, bowever, it was 

the femurs of the abnormal Tf of 

nioiSed into a «p-ab„ped ,h„o,„d dd*^* !«««»% 

Wplyie. Tl,La cnp-sbap^ '‘'“'■■“'"g .ilh ,I.o 

apper end (as shoani at K in Fji, 5 dfr," '>« 

ft^Sgoslyle, This o,p-sl.aped%„^™'' f .'">»'Aicl.0„ 
Jft a cartilaginous plate rtieh “"''"flation 

tegion. . . the lower 
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Tlie tibiQ-tarsus of the right abnornial leg (Fig.. 5) is 
sm.’ill find bent and there is no trace of the Blrula. Its two 
ends are not spherical to form articulating knobs but are 
fused respectively with the femur and the tarso-metatarsus. 
The latter turns over the tibio-tarsus and the two phalange 
arc fused with it. Tlie tibio-tarsus of the left abnormal bind 
leg (Fig. 5) is fused with the femur. Both in the right and 
the left abnormal limbs there is no cnemial process and no 
patella. The fibula in this leg is quite well developed. The 
tarso-metatarsus is fused with the tibio-tarsus. Thei'e are 
four well-developed phalanges articulating with the tarso- 
metatarsus. 

The pelvic girdle is large and veiy wide. The ventral 
view (Figs. 7 & 8) shows that the width of the girdle is 
greater tlian that in a normal bird. Had it not been so 
wide, the abnormal pair of hind limbs would not have so 
easily articulated with the pygostyle. Moreover the syn-. 
sacrum is bent and the pygostyle is fused to form a compact 
smooth knob with which the cup-shaped h^ad of .the femurs 
of the abnormal limbs is easily articulated. Thus we see 
that the width of the girdle is more of .the nature of , an 
adaptation for assisting the articulation of the peculiar hind 
limbs. . 

Dr. Bhattacharya* desciibed a case of a fowl with two 
heads and necks but the rest of the body joined together. 

The duplicity of the orifices in the posterior r^on has 
recently been observed and its morphological significance 
described by Pires De Lima.!* He has recorded two cases. 
The first one was a male child four years old. This child 
possessed two anal orifices, one alongside the other. The 

* Bhattaoharya, D. R,— Notes on the Anatomy of a Double 
Monstrosity in the Chick. 

t Fires De Lima.— La Duplicite De L'Anus et sa Signification 
Morphologique. (Comptes Rendus de I’Assooiation de Anatomistes, 
Vols. 11—13, 1927.) 
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right one onlj^ functioned as the normal anus while the 
left one, which was of approximately the same calibre as 
1 1C light, nas a cul-de-sac. Only a thin cutaneous bridge 
separated the two. This child was phy.cically well devcIope<l. 
In the second case, which was a fowl the animal presented 
an identical anomaly. It possessed two anal openings, one 
aiger than the othc.r. The one which wa.s situated on the 
left of the median lino being of larger calibre than the one 
on the right. Both of tlie.=o apertures posscsseil .sphincter 
muscles which contracted simullaneonsly in a lythmic fashion. 
The faeces could he eliminated by the left aperture only. 
The light one led into a blind canal and did not open 
into the cloaca situated on the left side. Into this cloaca 
1 10 rectum and the oviduct open. Piix\s De Lima quotes 
otiei case?, ot such deformities in nnimal.s other than bird.s 
from the works of previous uulhoi-s. 

In conclusion, it may he said, that the animal I liave 
tesciiec IS peculiar (1) in the possession of an additional 
pair 0 nnd limbs, and ( 2 ) in the possession of two external 
ovificcs in tlio anal region. It differs from those described 
y Plies Dc Lima and others in possessing a big cloaeal 
.-M, ,vid„ct open, b„, he 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


Pig. A. — A side vie^' of tho animal in the lire condition. 

Fig. B. — Ventral view of tho bird with feathers and skin intact. 

Fig. 0. — Posterior view of the bird with feathers removed. 

Pig, 1.— Entire view of the oloncal chamber and tho reotum. 

Fig, 2. — Horizontal section of the cloacal chamber and tho rectum. 

Pig. 3.— Venous suppl}' of the posterior region. 

Pig. 4 . — Arterial supply of tho posterior region. 

Fig. 5. — Skeleton of the abnormal limbs. fo=fomur; fi=fibula: 

li. ts=tibio-tarsus ; ts. mtts=tarso-motatarsus; ph = 
phalanges. 

pig. 6. — Enlarged head of the fused Femurs of tho Abnormal 
Limbs. 

Fig. 7, — ^^’enlral viow.of the pelvic girdle. il=iliura ; iso=isohium ; 

pu=pubis; ao=acetabulum ; is. for. =isohiatiG foramen; 
obt. nto.= obturator notch ; pyg. st.=pygostyle ; 
syn. scr.=syn-sacrum. 

Fig. 8. — Side view of tho Pelvic Girdle. 
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Reader of Zoology, University of Allahabad. 


INTRODUCTION 

In this paper I describe Ommalobrephus lohaUiin Mehra, 
1928 (syn. Om. folium Tliapar and Farzand Aii, 1929) and 
Encyclometra candata tPolonio, 1924). The former is a 
common parasite of t) 2 e rectum of snalces and ijzai’ds of the 
genus Varanus in northern India. The fact that the onl}’’ 
otlier species of the genus Ommatobrepims Nicoll was obtained 
fi-om a North African lizard Uromastix acanthinurus shou’s 
that in its distribution this genus is restricted to the lizards 
and snakes of Noi'th Ah-jca and South Asia. Encyglometra 
caudata extends from the heiirt of the j\Iediterrauean region 
to the e.Ktrerae Prient. It has been found by Bhalerao in 
Burrna and Joyeus and Hondenier in Indo-China. 

Ommatphreyhus lohatim was described bj’^ me in a paper 
read before the Zoology Section of the Ipdian Science Con- 
gress, Calcutta 1928, and an abstract thereof appeared in the 
proceedings of that body for that year. The publication 
of the full account has been, however, delayed till now. 
Thapar and Farz-md Ali in Decemher 19,29, publislied an 
account of this very species under the name of Om. folium- 
This raises an important question of nomenclature, which 
on the basis of priority shoi\ld be decided in favour of the 
name given by me. As will be seen from the following 
description, the account given by the joint authors is incom- 
plete. The name Om. lohatum is also appropriate on account 
of the lobed appearance of the testes. 

31 
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Thapar and Farzand Ali aro silent nliont, the system- 
atic position of the p;enus OntmaiohrcpIiKS, which following 
Kicoll they probably assign to the family Lepodermatidae 
Odhner. They seem to be unaware of the raon> recent work of 
Poche inl925, in which he has created the family Ommatobre- 
phidae to receive this genus. This is clear fi-om the omission 
of the latter author’s work from their list of references. 

I am not sure whether Enci/clo?ac/m belongs to the 
family Tjepoderraatidae, in which I have tentatively included 
it, as it shows closer affinities with the genus Oiinitaiohrcphits 
than with any genus of that family. It may he considered 
possible later on to remove the Enoyclometiinae Mehra from 
the Lepodermatidae and include it in the fatnily Ommato- 
brephidae Poche, which in that C4\se should consist of two 
sub-families Ommatobrephinae and Eneycloractriinae. 


OmSIATOBREPHUS LOBATU3r SIehra (syn om. fobiuji 
Thapar and Faezand Am) 

The distomes were obtained in large numbers from the 
rectum of six Zamenis mucosns at Allahabad in July 1920 
In all I examined eight snakes, out of which six harboured 
these parasites. Subsequently more snakes have been ex- 
amined and it appears that one out of every three snakes is 
infected with it. The number of parasite.s in a host varies con^ 
siderably pit is usually large 50-80 or even more but some- 
times 640 only. A large number of immature specimens 
entirely devoid of ova were obtained from tbe rectum of two 
Farauns Icngaicnsis and kept alive for twelve days in norma” 
salt solution at tbe laboratory temperature from December 
17-27 1929. Apparently this species is tenacious of life 
and can live out.side the body of its host in normal salt 
solution for a long time. The parasites are firmly attached 
to the walls of the rectum by the large stout ventral suck ■ 
and do not get easily detached when die rectum is o T 
When fixed without being flattened under pressure they bee”””' 
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SO contracted that the dorsal side is arched or convex and the 
ventral side depressed. The same appearance is presented \Yhen 
they are fixed attached to the walls. The size is small, 2’4-4 mm. 
in length and 0'9-l'3 mm. in maximum breadth in the region 
of the ventral sucker. The shape is conical with a bluntly 
pointed anterior end and a broad rounded posterior end. 
The body has considerable power of extension and contrac- 
tion specially in the immature specimens, on account of which 
it may assume various forms. In front of the ventral sucker 
it is capable of being stretched out as a long narrow neck. 
The oesophagus in the extended condition is long and narrow; 
in the contracted specimen it i.s short with somewhat folded 
walls and a broad lumen. The bod 5 ^-wall is smooth and entire- 
ly devoid of spines. The oral sucker measures 0'25-0’3 mm. 
in diameter. The ventral sucker is stouter and much larger, 
a little more than double the size of the oral sucker measuring 
0’5-07 mm. in diameter. It is situated a little behind one- 
third body length from the anterior end. The ratio in the 
size of the oral and ventral suckers is 1 : 2’3. 

A small prepharynx easil}’^ perceptible in life and entire 
mounts of extended specimens is present. The pharynx is 
nearly spherical, measuring 0'14-0’2 mm. in diameter; it is 
somewhat elongated in the extended specimens. The oeso- 
phagus is long hawng 0'27-0”4 mm. length. It is broadest 
immediately behind the phaiynx, the greatest breadth attained 
being 0'14-0’16 mm. The intestinal bifurcation lies a little 
in front of the ventral sucker at 0’7-0’S5 mm. distance fr’om 
the anterior end. The intestinal caeca are long reaching a 
little distance in fr-ont of the posterior end of the body and 
terminating at about the anterior margin or in much flattened 
specimens the middle of the testes with their blind ends 
converging towards the latter. 

The excretory opening is situated ventrally near the 
posterior end. It leads into a small transverse^ oval or 
somewhat triangular contractile vesicle, which at about the 
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centre of the testes passes by a very short stc*in into two 
long, fairly broad and somewhat winding diverticula extending 
forwai-ds one on each side as far as the pharynx, wliere they 
form a loop to continue backwards as the common collecting 
ducts. The latter divide at the level of the ventral sucker 
into anterior and posterior collecting ducts as shown in text- 
fig. 1. The vesicle represents the main .«hort stem and 
the long more or less coiled limhs, the arms of the V-shaped 
excretory bladder. The excretory system closely resembles 
that of certain Echinostorae cercariae and may therefore be 
considered as larval in its pattern. In Om. lobaium the 
main stem of the excretory bladder is smaller than that in 
Om. singnlaris in which according to Nicoll it bifurcates in 
front of the testes. 



Fip. 1 


BiaErammatlo, view of .the e.xcretory srstem in 
lobaium. For explanation of letters 


Ommatobi-ephus 
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The genital opening is median, situated close behind the 
intestinal bifurcation and a little in front of .the ventral sucker. 
The testes occupy a lateral position at the posterior end of 
tlie body close behind and \Yithin the blind ends of the caeca. 
They are longer than broad and lobed with their posterior 
parts converging towards each other near the median plane ; 
they lie ventrally^ with their ventral border approaching the 
ventral body-wall. This species is characterised b}^ the irre- 
gular lobulations of the testes, on account of. which it is 
named Om. lohatum. The testes, separated from each other, 
by the me.sially situated receptaculura seminis and a fold of the 
uterus lie at the same level and not as in Om. singular is, in 
which the left testis lies slightly in advance of the other. . They 
are unequal in size measuring 0*37-0*57 mm. in length and 
0*16-0*35 mm. in maximum breadth. The vasa etferentia 
arise from their anterior margin near the inner side as long thin 
tubes, which just before entering the cirrus sac unite to form the 
inconspicuous vas deferens. The cirrus sac, 0*14-0*25 mm. 
in length and 0'1-0'12 mm. in breadth is small, and ovoid or 
oval in shape having convex anterior and concuxe posterior 
sides. Tt lies median in front of the ventral sucker in the space 
between it and the intestinal bifurcation with its broad basal 
part near the mai’gin of the sucker inside the left intestinal 
caecum. Its walls are veiy -thin, composed of the fibres of the 
adjacent parenchyma and are entirely devoid of muscle fibres 
(Fig. 4). The vesicula serainalis is large and saccular occupy- 
ing almost the entire space within the cirrus sac except a 
small terminal part, which contains the pars prostatica and 
ductus ejaculate rius. It is deepl}’^ constricted so as to be 
divided into two parts, subspherical in outline of which the 
proximal part, in which the vas deferens opens is larger measur- 
ing 0*089-0*1 X0’l-0*13 mm. in size; the distal part measures 
0*05-0*08x0*06-0*08 mm. It appears doubtful whe.ther the 
vesicula seminalis is highly convoluted in Om. sittgiilayis as 
Hicoll describes. The pars prostatica and ductus ejaculatorius 
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are lubnlavand very small, both measnniig together 0-08-0-09 
ram. in length. The prostate glaml cells are small and less 
numerous than usual surrounding the terminal part of the 
vesicula seminalis, pars prostatic;r and ductus ejacnlatorius. 

A. protrusible cirrus is absent. 

The ovary of a nearly spherical shape with entire margins 
lies median or slightly towards the left, a little distance in 
front of the testes. It is much smaller than the latter measur- 
ing 0'089-01G mm. in diameter and is covered with a thin 
fibrillar wall formed of the fibres of the surrounding paren- 
chyma. The ova contained within the ovary are relatively 
large, largest among them measuring 0’01-0'014 mm. in dia- 
meter. As usual in distomes only one ovum is passed into 
the oviduct at a time. The oviduct arises from the anterior 
border of the ovary near its inner margin measuring 0’017-0’OL’ 
mm. in diameter at the point of origin. After running a 
short distance it is joined by a small narrow duct of the 
receptaculum seminis of 0'027 mm. length and immwliately 
after on the dorsal side by the Lam-er’s canal. Then surround- 
ed by the shell gland colls it bonds backwards to receive the 
yolk reservoir. The shell gland complex lies mesially near 
the posterior margin of the ovary. The receptaculum seminis 
is large, tubular and usually looped in a U-shaped manner 
with one limb lying over the other in its binder part (Fig. 1). 
It reaches distally the hinder end of the body close in front 
of the excretory opening occupying a median position in the 
space between the testes. It has a thin wall of parenchy- 
matovrs fibres and is always filled with sperms. The proximal 
part of its duct is lined with an epithelium of columnar colls 
with prominent nuclei, but the cells gradually decrease in height 
towards the distal end of the duct, where it passes into the 
receptacle. The Lanrer’s canal of O’OOS-O'Ol mm. breadth is 
narrow’, fairly long and convoluted. It lies dorsally to the 
proximal part of the receptaculum seminis close to the dorsal 
body-wall and opens to the e.xterior by a minute pore situated 
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near tlie mid-dorsal line in the region of the shell gland 
eomplex. The uterine convolutions are intmcaecal and trans- 
versely arranged close to one another occupying almost the 
entire space behind the ventral sucker to the hinder end 
of the body between the testes. Near the posterior margin 
of the ventral sucker the ascending uterus passes into the 
thick-walled metraterra, which extends forwards overlapping 
or dorsallj^ to the right or left margin of the ventral sucker 
to open into the genital atrium. The metraterm has muscular 
walls composed of a thin la}^!* of longitudinal muscle fibres 
surrounded by a layer of circular muscle fibres. The genital 
atrium is small, the metraterm opening lying close to that of 
the dnctns eiaculatorius. The genital opening is hardly seen 
in entire mounts as it hes covered by the terminal part of the 
cirrus sac. 

In the early sexual condition the ductus ejaculatorius 
does not open directl}’- to the exterior, but it opens into the 
metraterm so that the sperms pass straight from the male 
duct into the female duct of tlie same worm ensuring self- 
fertilization. At this stage the ovary is developed but it is 
smaller in size, while the uterus consists of a few small con- 
volutions entirely free from ova. There seems to be no doubt 
that the sperms reach the uterus and ootype before the 
ova are discharged from the ovary and that self-fertilization 
is the usual mode of fertilization in this distoma 

The ova are opei’culate and oval, and have a thin shell 
measuring O'OSo mm. in length and 0*037 mm. in breadth. 
The ova in the ascending uterus in front of the ovar}’^ contain 
well- developed miracidia having black eye spots and cilia. The 
miracidia lying near the ovary ai-e not so well developed and 
active as those l 5 ung in the upper convolutions. When the 
distome is allowed to die on a slide b}’- gradual evaporation of 
water, larvae come out of the eggs and can be piuperly studied. 
The miracidium is uniformlj’^ ciliated except the anterior proti'u- 
sible papilla and possesses a prominent X-shaped e 3 ^e, which 
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is reaiiy composed of two eyes apposed to each otiiev on their 
convex sides. • It is capable of considerable degree of contraction 
and extension and \\enee assuming various forms, while it is 
forcing its way to make its escape tbvo\igb the nterns or tissires 
of its parent subjected to u microscopic examination uniler a 
cover glass. The anterior part of the miracidivnn containing 
the eyes lies within the opcrcnlar part of the ovum. 

The Yitollaria are restricted to the cxtreine edges of the 
body closely outside the intestinal caeca, sometimes ovt'rlap* 
ping the latter dorsally and ventrally They commence imme- 
diately behind the ventral sucker ,and terminate a little behiml 
the blind ends of the caec;» nsnally extending to the anterior 
onc-tbird of the testes in well-flattened specimens. The follicles 
are not an-anged in groups but they lie near one another, some- 
times joined at places. The transverse vitelline ducts arise at 
level with or slightly in front of the ovary and join to form 
the yolk reservoir near its posterior margin somewhat to the 
right side. The transverse ducts and yolk reservoir are com- 
posed of fairly large cells with a ccntr-al imclens and vacuolar 
cytoplasm filled with small yolk particles. 

OMMATOnUEWrOS IX)BATUM VAK. XAJU., X. VAU. 

One specimen was obtained from the rectum of an Indian 
cobra Xaja (ripitdiaiis. The distome has a fiat coni&d form 
under slight pressure measuring 4 mm. in length and 1*8 mm. 
in breadtii in the region of ventral sucker. The bodv gratlnallv 
broadens behind the ventral sucker till it attains tiie maximum 
breadth about half way between the ventral sucker and posteri- 
or end. In front of the ventral sucker it gradually narrows 
ending in a bluntly pointed anterior end. The oral sucker 
measures 0'8 and the ventral sucker O'? mm. in diameter. A 
iwepharynx of 0 ofi XOAT mm. size is present. The pliarvnx 
is spherical measuring 0-21 mm. in diameter. The ce--oph-i<ni 5 
is long, OAfi mm. in length; its anterior half is broailer and Zra 
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muscular with the greatest breadth of. O’ 13 mm. near the 
pharynx. The intestinal caeca end a little in front of the hinder 
end reaching the anterior end of the testes and are situated 
laterally near the body-wall. 

The genital opening is median close behind the intestinal 
bifurcation. The cirrus sac is nearl}' spherical measuring O’ 18 
mm. in length and O' 14 mm. in breadth. It is thin- walled 
and occupies a median position in front of the ventral sucker. 
The vesicula seminalis is almost bilobed with the anterior lobe 
rounded in outline. The prostate gland cells surround theve.sicula 
seminalis and ductus ejaculatorius. The latter is short and 
slightl)’ twisted before it opens to the exterior at the genital 
opening. The testes are restricted to the extreme edges 
near the body-wall at the hinder end close behind the vitellaria 
and blind ends of the caeca. They are slightly lobed, elongated 
and much narrower than in the type specimens measuring 0'62 
mm. in length and 0’46 mm. in greatest breadth. 

The ovary lies a little in front of the testes and is much 
smaller than the latter measuring 0‘12 mm. in length and O’lS 
mm. in breadth. The uterus and receptaculum seminis have 
the same form and position as in the type specimens. The 
muscular luetraterm measures 0'037 mm. in diameter and runs 
forwards dorsally to the left side of the ventral sucker slightly 
overlapping its margin. The ova are thin walled, transparent 
and contain well-developed miracidia measuring 0’07]4-0'098 
mm. in length and 0'047-0‘05l mm. in breadth. The 
vitellaria are condned to the extreme edges of the body outside 
the intestinal caeca commencing slightl)’’ behind the ventral 
sucker and terminating close in front of the testes. 

This distome certainly belongs to Oin. lohatinn, it 
differs in some points such as the size and shape of the testes, 
cirrus sac and ovary and the size of the ova. As this descrip- 
tion is based on the examination of only one specimen, it is 
difficult to say wth certainty whether it should be included in a 
new variety. 
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Remarks os the Gesds Ommatobkephus Kicolb asd 

THE FAMILY OmMATOBKEPHIDAE PoCHE 

KicoU in 1914 assigned Ommatohrephis to the family 
Lepodermatidae as a somewhat aberrant genus. Baer in 1924 
excluded it from that family saying that its excretory system 
was too aberrant. Poche in 1925 created a new family Om- 
matobrephidae for it. Thapar and Parzand All do not 
discuss its systematic position, but they appear to follow Kicoll 
taking no notice of Poche’s work of which they were probably 
unaware. I accept the family Ommatobrephidae Poche to re- 
ceive this genus, the account of which as given by previous authors 
differs in certain points from that by me as noted below. 

(l), Ricoll and Thapar and Farzand Aii deny the presence 
of the prephaiynx. My examination of a large number of 
living and mounted specimens has convinced me of its presence 
in 0»i, lobahm. It is easily seen in living specimens, but in 
entire mounts it may not be visible on account of contraction 
in tlie worm due to fixation. I believe that it is also pi’esent 
in Om. singidaris and as Nicoll’s study was based only on 
one specimen, it probably escaped his notice. 

(2) Nieoll describes the excretory bladder as Y-shaped 
with a small winding stem bifurcating a little in front of the 
testes. As will be clear from the foregoing de.scription, it is 
V-sliaped and essentially larval in its form resembling that of 
the Echinostome larvae- The excretory .system is very differ- 
ent from that of the Lepodermatidae and Thapar and Farzand 
Alls remark that the bladder exhibits, together with its 
branches, a characteristic feature of the family Lepodermatidae 
is misleading. 

(3) According to Thapar and Farzand Ali the terminal 
part of the ductus ejaculatorius is muscular and forms a narrow 
cirrus. I feel sure that a protrusible cimis is absent The 
account of the connection of the' Laurer’s canal with the re- 

cepUiculum seminis given by these authors differs from mine 
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(4) The cirrus sac does not possess thick muscular walls 
as the joint authors describe, on the other hand, it is thin- 
walled as Nicoll pointed out. description and Fig. 4 will 
show [hat its thin walls are composed of a fine la}^!' of adja- 
cent parenchymatous fibres. 

The two species of this genus are sharply separated by 
the following well-defined characters ; 

In Om. lobaium the genital pore lies a little behind the 
intestinal bifurcation ; in Om. sing idm'is it lies on the intesti- 
nal bifurcation. The former species is also distinguished by 
the greater length of its intestinal caeca, the vitellaria ending 
more posteriorl}'^ and the lobed appearance of its testes. 

In view of these facts the definition of the family Omma- 
tobrephidae Poche based only on Nicoll’s account of Om. 
singtdaris needs modification. I therefore give the following 
altered definition of this family : 

Body-wall without spines, oral sucker small, ventral 
sucker much larger. Prepharynx and pharynx pre- 
sent; oesophagus long; intestinal bifurcation a little 
in front of the ventral sucker ; intestinal caeca of 
vaiying length. Excretoiy bladder larval in form 
resembling somewhat that of the Eehinostome 
- larvae and consisting of a contractile vesicle and 

long more or less winding arms, which extend as 
far as pharynx, where they form a loop to continue 
backwards as common collecting duets. Genital 
opening median, situated a little behind or on the 
intestinal bifurcation. Testes elongated oval, entire 
or lobed, laterally situated at hinder end. Ciri'us sac 
(pseudo-cirrus sac) thin-walled, composed of paren- 
ch5nuatous fibres and situated in the space between 
ventral sucker and intestinal bifurcation. Vesicula 
seminalis large, globular and bilobed ; pars prostatica 
and ductus ejaculatorius small ; proti’usible 

F.6 
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cirrus absent. Ovary soroewbat rouncied 
with entire margins, median or somewhat to the 
right in hunt of testes. Receptaciihim seramis 
large and tubular ; Laurev’s canal present. Vitel- 
lai'ia of restricted extent confined to margins of the 
body commencing behind ventral sucker and ter- 
minating some distance in front of hinder end. 
Uterus intracaecal, filling entire space behind ven- 
tral sucker to the hinder end between testes. Eggs 
large, thin-walled and less numerous than in the 
Lepodermatidae ; miraoidia developed in the eggs in 
utero. Habitat rectum and intestine of lizards 
and snakes. 

The family Ommatobrephidae is of peculiar interest. Not 
only does it resemble the sub-family Encyclometrhnae in certain 
features of its anatomy as will be discussed later (see p. 48), 
but it is also closely related to the family Echinostomidae. 

It resembles the latter family in the size of its ventral sucker, 
which is much larger and stouter than the or.al sucker. The 
cesopbagus bifurcates a little in front of the ventral sneker in 
both the fatuilies, which also resemble each other in the position 
of the genital pore and the cirrus sac in the space between 
the intestinal bifurcation and the ventral sucker. The vesi- 
cula seminalis in the Echinostomidae is large and bilobed as 
in Ommaiohrephvs. The ovary is small and lies in front of 
the testes, some distance behind the ventral sucker in both 
tliese families. The excretory bladder of the Echinostomidae 
is no doubt Y-shaped, but the main stem is short and bifur- 
cates behind the testes into two long cornua, which e.vtend as 
far as the anterior end. In the Ommatobrephidae the main stem 
is shorter and vesicular giving the bladder more or less V-sbaped 
appearance, otherwise the resemblance is fairly close. It, how- 
ever, does not give off lateral anastomosing branches like that 
of the Eebinostomidae. In the excretoiy system Ommatohn- 
phus resembles more closely the larvae of the Echinostomidae 
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than the adult forms. Finally the ova of the two families 
are large, thin-shelled and oval measuring 0'06o-0‘12 mm. 
in length. In the genus Pelmatostomum Dietz and Ech. 
croaticum Stoss the miracidia have been found in the eggs in 
utero as in Ommatobrepfnts- 


Encyclometra caddata (Polonio, 1859) 

Six specimens were obtained from the oesophagus of 
Tropidonotifs piscator and one from the stomach of Zamenis 
mucosus at Allahabad. They were yellowish grey in colour 
on account of the colour of the ova and firmly attached to 
the walls of the oesophagus. All the measurements are taken 
from mounted specimens slightly flattened before fixation. 
The length varies from 7-11 ram. and the breadth in the 
widest partj i.c., in the region of the ventral sucker from 2*4-3 
mm. The anterior end is rounded and the posterior end 
tapers to a blunt point The cuticle is thick and entirely 
devoid of spines. The oral sucker is subterminal facing 
ventrally and is slightly smaller than the ventral sucker 
measuring 0'73-0'9 mm. in diameter. The ventral sucker 
measures r03-l’2S mm. in diameter and is situated at about 
the end of one-third body length. A prephaiynx of O' I ram. 
length and 0'44 mm. breadth is present, 'riie pharvnx is 
cup-shaped and notched in front, measuring 0'4-0'G mm. 
in length and O'4-O'o mm. in breadth. The oesophagus is 
very small measuring 0'05-0*00 mm. in length. The ceso- 
I'hageal glands are present. The intestinal bifurcation lies 0*9 
mm. distance in front of the ventral sucker. The intestinal 
caeca occupy a lateral ])osition near the body-wjdl reaching the 
hinder end but tiot ending at the same level, the left one 

being a little longer. 

The testes are subsphcrical in shape sitnatinl clo'-e behind 
e.ich other in the median line in the po-^terior half of the 
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body. The anterior (estis lies 2'8-3'7 mm. in front of the 
hinder end and 4 mm. behind the anterior end, and measures 
0‘38-0'o3 ram. in diameter. Tlie posterior testis, 0'4-0'o3 
mm. in diameter lies 01 4-0'o mm. distance liehind the anterior 
testis dorsally to the main .stem of the excretory bladder. 
The v.-i.-.i effeivntia are long thin tubes, which unite at the 
base of the cirrus sac to form a siiort, rtither incon.spicuous 
vas deferens. The cirru.s sac of 0‘83-T14 mm. length and 
0 23-0 28 mm, maximum breadth occupies a transverse posi- 
tion entirely in front of the ventrtd sucker, a little behind 
hftlf the distance between the latter tmd the intestinal bifurca- 


tion. It extends from the genital pore situated considerabl}' 
to the left side to the median line of the body, where it usually 
touches by its basal end the anterior margin of the ventral 
suckei. It is crescent-shaped with the convex side directed 
forwards and is broader terminally than at the basal end 
except in contracted specimens. It has thick muscular walls 


composed of an inner circular and outer longitudinal layers 

of muscle hbres. The genital pore is situated far towards 

1 10 left side at nl,om halt „ay between ibe vcnlinl sucker 

2 Im ^ ' 11 °^ ^ tuaigia close inskle the left intestinal caecum 
atlove ivitbora l.ttle beliinii the jj,, 

i'S'ledT r'lf T, broader at the basei 

tUe n nshte 1 I ** ‘"beb'r; 

.v.iLi,:ta"i: leirr r 

^ni;:! ope„s'rthe 


The ovary is spherical or subsphevical 0 - 9 Q o-qo 
m diameter, and is situated in the median iLi i T'"' 
the right or left side close behind H rs a httle to 

the ventral sucker between it and the 

feretory bladder. Tile gonads usually He iurtm “7 "a"" 

Ime one behind the Other- The distance between T 
an.1 anterior testis is nearly «ee „i that between tile anmS 
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and posterior testis. The shell gland complex lies mesiall)" 
inwards to and at the same level with the ovary. The 
oviduct originates from the inner margin of the ovaiy near 
the middle of its length and after running for a short distance 
it is joined by the receptaculum seminis and soon after 
the yolk reservoir. The receptaculum seminis is tubular, 
and at the end opposite to that by which it joins the owduct 
it passes into a long, narrow and coiled Laurer's canal, which 
opens to the exterior b)” a minute pore situated near the mid- 
dorsal line slightl}’^ in front of the posterior border of the 
ventral sucker. 

The uterus is intracjiecal and is much convoluted filling 
nearl}’' the entire space behind the ovary with the convolutions 
more or less symmetrically arranged laterallj’^ to the testes, 
the descending to the right and ascending to the left side. 
Immediately in front of the ovaiy the ascending uterus passes 
into the metraterm, which runs dorsally to the lef tside 
of the ventral sucker, sometimes overlapping its left-side 
margin. The eggs have a yellowish brown shell measuring 
0‘07-0‘08 mm. in length and 0‘034-0’04 mm. in maximum 
breadth. Most of the eggs in the uterine coils contain well- 
developed miracidia. 

The vitellaria are of restiicted extent confined to die 
extreme edges of the body near the body-wall lying mainly 
outside the intestimd caeca ; a few follicles, however, extend 
inwards overlapping the ventral surface of the latter. They 
commence a little behind the ventral sucker close to the point 
of bifurcation of the excretoiy bladder and terminate at the 
hinder end of the body. The follicles have a fairly large size 
and are more or less widely^ separated, but the}’^ are never 
arranged in groups. In a contracted specimen the}’^ lie 
close together near the hinder end. The transverse vitelline 
ducts arise from the anterior end of the vitellaria and unite in 
the median line or slightl}'' to the left to form the yolk reservoir. 
Both the transverse ducts ■ and . yolk reservoir appear solid 
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being composed of rounded cells containing yolk granules as 
in OmmatohrepJms. 



2 

"ohtnUwd'rr ' pxcrt'tory Bystem in Encyclomdra caudala 

(in „n.'T ■rtf'’”’ “ ” P™'™” P»P« 

it,! '. , , T'" '"'-“''“P"' PMMoiy WnaSor 

bituicatc. do,„ W„„,, p,ominmi 

«™n„, ,vl„c , extend an „ ,„e on, ee.be,, „t tbe vent” 
J-ticker. In the speemien obtaineil from ” 

main stem gave olT small lateral tVn’erticair'on"ercr sit'" 
long bladder like common collecting duct arise' fr ' ^ t 
-h n.r its outer end. =md winds 4,;:::^;- 
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tlie anterior level o£ the pharynx, whei*e it bends to form a loop 
to be continued backwards more or less in a straight course to 
the region behind the ventral sucker. It is wider a little distance 
bej'ond its origin and takes a wavy course presenting nearly 
the same appearance as the common collecting duct in certain 
Echinostome larvae. Tlie bladder with these ducts shows a 
gi'eat resemblance to the excretory bladder with its long limbs 
in Ommatohreplnts if we consider the cornua of die latter to 
approach each other posteriorl}’^ and unite to form tlie main 
stem giving the Y-shaped excretory bladder as described 
above. 


Dimen'stoxs op mounted specimens op Encyclometra 
CAUDATA (mm.) 



Breadth 

Oral sucker 
diameter 

Ventral 

Length 

In region of 
ventral sucher 

Behind ventral 
sucker 

sucker 

diameter 

1. 11 

2’8 

2-7 



0-9 

1-23 


24 

26 



0-76 

I'Oo 


2 '6 

2-6 



0-87 

1-15 


2-9 

2-88 


0-83 

1'21 

5. 8 

2'6 

2-6 



0*74 

n 


Size of 
pharynx 

Size of cirrus 
sac 

Ovary 

diameter 

Anterior 

testis 

diameter 

Posterior 

testis 

diameter 

Ova 

0’48x0'62 

rl3x0'28 

0-36 

0-4 

0-48 

0-078 X 0-034 

0’44 X O'ol 

0'83x0-23 

0-33 

0-46 

Ool 

0-0S16 X 0 0408 

0"55 X 0‘6 

0-8ix0-26 ■ 

0-39 

0-46' 

0'53 

0-078 X 0-034 

0'5 X 0 6 

ri4xO-2S 

0'33 

0-63 

0o3 

00714x00408 

0-4 xO'oC) 

0'S9x0'25 

1 0-28 

■0-39 

0-46 

0-0748 X 0-0-37 
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Systematic Po'^ition' of the Gexus Excyct-OMETKA 
Ravlis axd Caxxox 

B;'A'r (1924^ trviiig to throw some light on the affinities 
of this gt-nus n-inarhof! tliat it pi-esented several peculiarities 
whi>h vender it' ^Y^teTO;uic position most uncertain. After 
shoeing its reseuiiil.mee with JJaplomcjm^ Cy»>nloc(ir 2 ^iis and 
Lcffophnllns in certain features of its anatom}’ he concluded 
that it is unique in the Lepodermatidae, because it is distin- 
oni'lied from all the genera of that family in the precocious 
development of the eggs, miracidia being seen in the eggs 
in utero, a feature which is also shown b}’ the genus 
Ommatohrephus, but no relationship whatever exists between 
these two genera belonging to two distinct families. 
Tiavassos (1928-29), in his sketchy clas.sifieation of the 
Lopodermatidae assigns it to the sub-family Keniferinae Pratt 
without ginng any reason. It is extremely difficult to 
discuss his classification in this as well as in many other 
points, because he does not mention the features on which 
it is based. As discussed by me previously in a paper, 
wbicli is under publication, it shows no close relationship 
with the Reniferinue nor with any other sub-family so as 
to be included in it. I therefore created for this genus a new 
sub-family Encyclometriinae in the Lepodermatidae, which I 
defined. 

I am inclined to the view that Encjiclomcira shows 
closer relationship with the genus Oinmoiohrcphus than with 
any genus of the Lepodermatidae. The general .similarity 
in the excretory system of the two genera has been already 
pointed out. The other points of resemblance are the absence 
of spines in the cuticle, larger size of the ventral sucker than 
that of the or.il sucker, position of the cirrus sac entirely 
in front of the ventral sucker in the space between it and 
the intestinal bifurcation and the restricted' extent of the 
vitellaria, which are confined to the extreme edges of the 
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body between the venti-al pucker and the posterior end or 
some distances in front of it. 'Phe ret'eptaculum seininis is 
tubular and a jirotrupible cirrus is absent in i)oth the genet'a. 
If die ovaiy and shell gland complex of Otinnatohrcphns are 
shifted forwards so as to occupy a positioji close behind the 
ventral sucker and the testes also to move forward and 
lie one behind the other, we should get nearly the same 
topograph}’^ of organs as in Eitcydomelra. Filially they show 
a striking resemblanoo in the laige size and precocious deve- 
lopment of the ova, miracidia being seen in the eggs in utero. 

I do not think that the forward position of the gonads 
one in front of the other is b}' itself of snc-h importance as 
to prevent us from including En cyclonic fra in the Ommato- 
brepUidae. specially when we know that the position of the 
testes is very variable in some families and sub-families as 
for instance in the Pleurogenitinae Lss. In the Telorcbiinae 
Lss., which Fubrmann and I have included in the Lepoder- 
raatidae the testes are at the hinder end — a position entirelj’’ 
different from that typical of the family. "SVliat offers the 
greatest diffiioult}' in including Encj/clomctra in the Ommato- 
brepbidae is the strnctare of the cirrus sac and the vas 
efferent apparatus contained within it. In Eucyclbnieirct the 
ciiTUS sac is thick and strongly mnscnlar. but it is thin and 
parenchymatous in Ommaiobrephus. The vesicula seminalis 
is large, straight and bilobed occupying a great part of the 
cirrus sac in the latter genus, but it is coiled and confined 
to the basal part of the cirrus sac in Encyclomctra in which 
the pars prostatica and ductus ejacnlatorius are long and 
well developed, reverse being the cjise in Ommalobreplins. 
It is well known that in the Pleurogenitinae the genus Gnneo 
Klein lacks a cirrus sac or possesses a thin parencljymatons 
pseudo-cirrus sac, whereas its closely allied genera Pleurogenes 
_ and Prosoiociis possess a well-developed muscular ciirus sac. 
The difference in the structure of the vas efferent apparatus in 

Eiicyclomcfni and Ommaiobrephus is, how'cver, so profound 
F. 7 
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that we rannot by any stretch of imagination establish such 
a close relationship between these genera as will lead us to 
that inclusion in the same family. The cirrus sac with its 
contained parts in Eiicijdomctra is no doubt built on the 
sjmie stractural plan as in the Lejjodei inatidae. Therefore 
we do not consider it advirable at present to assign this 
genus to the Omniatobrephidae. It must be, however, 
clear fi-om the foregoing that Enei/clomefra occupies the 
unique position of a connecting link, which combines in 
itself the essential chaiirctera of two different families and that 
the future work may reveal the necessity of including it in the 
Ommatohrephidae, which then should consist of two sub- 
families Ommatobrephinae and Encylometriinae. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 1—3 

Key to Lettering used in Figures 

a. o, d,, anterior co\leoimg duel; a. t., anterior testis; b. w,, 
body -wall ; c. bl„ cornu of excretory bladder ; c. d,, common 
collecting duct ; c. s., cirrus sac ; c, bi., excretory bladder ; o. o., 
excretory opening; g. p., genital pore; i. c., intestinal caecum; 
L- c., Laurer’s canal; m., metratorm; o., ovary; o. d., oviduct; 
CBS., CESophagus ; p.) pharynx; p. c. d., posterior collecting duct; 
p.p., prepharynx ; p. t., posterior testis ; r. s., recoptaculum seminis; 
t., testis ; t. V. d., transverse viteUine duct ; ut., uterus ; v. e., 
vasa efferehtia; v. s., ventral sucker ; v. so., vesicula sominalis ; 
vit., vitellaria. 

Pigs. l-a. OmmatobrepJms lobatnm ilebra 

PZiATE 1 

1. Dorsal view of an extended specimen. 

Plate 2 

2. Micropholograpb of balsam mount. 

Plate 3 

3. Body region between intestinal biturcalion and ventral 

sucker showing cirrus sue, motratenu and genital 
pore. 

Plate 4 

4. Transverse section through cirrus sue and genital pore. 

Plate 5 

5. Part of transverse section through ovary, oviduct and 

Laurcr’s canal. 
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G. Ventral view of Enoyolometra catidaia (Polonio, 1859.) 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

On looking np literature it will he found that investiga- 
tions concerning abnoj'inality both in man and other animals 
have been carried on by a large number of distinguished 
workers with a view to determining the nature and if pos- 
sible the cause of monstrosity. The earlier workers sought 
to explain the phenomenon by propounding two theories: 
(i) the “ Amni otic theory,” and (»•) the “ Inherent theory.” 
The amnio tic theory maintains that the monstrosity appears 
A owing to the amnion adhering too closely to the embryo or 
constricting it to bring about the variety of malformations; 

63 
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i?rlnle tbc Inherent theory hoUi> that tlie ahnormality b 
duo to extraordinary lioUnxiour of ilie oo?pertu and that 
the conditions are inherited hy the fertilised '^criu oeH. 
Tlicse theories, iiowcver. in the litrht of recent researeiies 
in experiinentai enihryoiofry and teratology are of nothin,”- 
more than historical interest- In the line of experimental 
embryology and teratology the tnost noieu'ortliy works are 
those of Dareste, 'hi (lO-ll). Loeh, dKl, '15 (4d — 4J;). Ilonx, 
'95, (Go), Kopsch, ’99 to8-?.9), Henwig, ’9G (30), 31organ, 
'02(58-54), }\ewman '14, '21 (58-59), Le-A'is, ’04 (48-44). 
Stockard. '06, ’OT. '09, ’10, '18, '15. '21 fT8-T7), Windie. 
’OT (90-91), Kastner, ’98 (42), Huber, ’24 (88), dVhitehead. 
’09(88). McClendon, ’12 (52), Werher, 15 (88 — ST). Riddle, 
*28 (64). Spemann, *19 (TO —72). They had studied the 
results of changes in the egg an.l embryos hy altering the 
environment physically or chemically or hy certain other 
mechanical means and thus reared many stages of mon- 
strous vertebrate embryos particularly of Sshes. Rauher. 
'90 (66), Kopsch, ’99 (391, Stockard, ’07 (7G). Spemann, 04 
(70) and ATerber, '15 (83). succeeded in getting experimen- 
tally many monstrous embryos of the hsh. Sahno salar. 
S. salxelinus, Fundulus hetroclitus and other teleosts. 

At the same time other workers tried to elucidate 
the problem of the origin of monstrosity by studying 
the comparative morbid anatomy of different organs notaldy 
of vertebrates. In this line, the most interesting works are 
those of Dareste, ’77 (12), Le Double. 06 (14), Emery, ’98 
(16). AVindle,'95 (90), Gemmill, ’06 (24), Chidester, '14 (8*9). 
Kewman, ’14 (58). Hhattacharya, 'IS (o), Spemann, 19 (72), 
Morrill, ’19 (55), Keil. ’ll (41), Lyssenkow, '26 (45), Swett. 
’21 (80), Fischel, ’21 (IS), Tsuda, ’24 (81), Politzer, ’26(00), 
Ikeda, '28 (35), and several others. 

On the other hand, many careful observations on the 
development of the brain and spinal cord of monsters liave 
been recorded by a large number of renowned workers 
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'vvitli the aim of explaining the causation of monsters. The 
ivestigations of 0. Naegeli, '97 (56), Humphrey, ’24 (H4), 
r>. D. Black, ’1H (6), F. P. Mall, ’08 (50-51), C. Winkler, ’IT 
(94), Zingerle and Sehauenstein, *07 (96) and. others in the 
case of cyclopia in man, Y. Hanke, ’03 (31) in a new-born 
child of anophthalmia, Keil, ’ll 12 (41), in a goat and 
a cat, Bien, ’05 (2) in a goat, B. Gertrud, ’05 in a goat of 
double malformation and the same author, ’09, in a pig and 
guinea pig, ]\!. Bishop, ’21 (4) in a two-headed pig, 
L. T. Frankl-Hochwart, '02 (19) in blind mouse (Spalax- 
typhlus), Glaisner, ’24 (25) in Chelone mydas, Suzuki, ’28 
(79) in fishes all sought to explain the malformation as 
due to the developmental disturbances of the central nervous 
system of the monsters. Stockard, ’21 (77) claims “ (hat all 
types of monsters not of hereditary origin are to lie interprefed 
simply as developmental arrests.” 

“ Effective treatment (physical, chemical, and mecha- 
nical) tends to lower the rate of development. Slowing the 
rate at one moment will produce double monster or identical 
twins, and at another moment slowing, by the same method, 
will give rise to the cyclopian defect.” 

“ Insufficient oxygen decidedly slows the rate or may 
completely interrupt development and thereby induces 
various structural deformities.” 

Patterson, ’07 (61) has found the developmental inter- 
ruption to exist in armadillos (Tatusia novecincta). 

Since the present work is not of an experimental 
nature the writer cannot afford to be dogmatic on the theory 
explaining the causation of monsters, but the observations 
on the structural deformities in the pig in question will go 
to substantiate the conclusion that cyclopia and other defor- 
mities of the mouth are correlated and depend largely upon 
the arrest or slowing down of the rate of development. 
A comprehensive survey and analysis of all the recorded 
monstrosities with special attention to ophthahnic defects 
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Nvill Ue found in the works of Berber, ’I :> (8d), Stockard^ 

’21 ill) and Ooldschniidt (26). So far as tiic nn.i i 

tho pig monstrosity is concerned tlm. foUo\Ymg wor 's a 

most interesting: M. Bishop, '20 (4) on the nervous systom 
of a two-headed pig embryo, 1 ^ E. Clndcster, U (8) on 
cyclopia in mammals (pig), ,T. M. Thunnger, 10 (82) on th • 
anato:ny of dicephalus pig (monosonius diprostopns). i - 
Gertrud, ’05 in a double malformation of a \)ig, ««« 
S. K. ■Williams and R. M. Ruch, ’17(02) on the anatomy 
of a double pig (syncephalus thoracopagus), and the 
works given at the end of tlm list of literatuio fioni 

Eos. 97—108. . 

The material which forms tho subject of tliis papei" 
was a new-born one-eyed female pig which died immediately 
after birth. ’ It differs in many res]iects from the above- 
mentioned recorded abnormalities and therefore I 
justified in giving an account of its anatoaiy. 

The pig was presented to the laboratory by Mr, E. 
Mukerji, to whom the writer feels greatly indebted. 

The work has been carried out in tho department of 
Zoology, University of Allahabad, under the supervision 
of Prof. D. R. Bhattacharya, to whom the author wishes 
to acknowledge his sincere thanks. 


. 2. EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE HEAD 
The body of the pig is covered with very fine bristles 
of hair and shows fairly normal structures with the well- 
developed limbs and the tail. (Plate 1, Figures 1 , and 2.) 
The neck is short and supports an extremely remarkable 
head. The muzzle of the face is curiously sinall and is 
bent upwards. The jaws are therefore unusually shortened 
and so is the mouth opening. The external nares which 
are so conspicuous structures in the normal pig are alto- 
gether absent. There is only one cyclopian eye which is 
apparently the product of fusion ' of the original two 



Plate I 
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eye-balls (Synoplitlialmia). It is a median structure situated 
at the base of the forehead. The dome of the cranium is 
-perfectly round almost like that of the skull of a monkey. 
The two external ears are quite normal except that the 
right pinna is slightly shorter than the left. There is a 
distinct eyebrow of stiff hairs arching above the cyclopian 
eye and the vibresspe are present on the cliin and tlie snout. 

The measurements of the different parts of the body 
of the animal are as follows : 

1. Length measured along the crooked back 

from the crown of the head to the rump ... 29‘5 cm. 

2. The tail ... ... ... ... 7'5 cm. 

3. Length of the back bone from the anterior 

end of the neck as far as the anus ... 2 1 cm. 

4. The circumference of the head ... ... 23 cm. 

5. Circumference measured along the eyebrow 

and from the base of the pinna ... 19 cm. 

6. Diameter of the head ; 

Mento-oooipital diameter ... 8'5 cm. 

Fronto-oocipital „ „ ... 6 . cm. 

Biparietaler „ „ ... 5’5 cm. 

Bitemporaler » » ••• ^ cm. 

Suboocipital „ „ ... 3’5 cm. 

7. Width between two shoulders ... ... 5 cm. 

8. Breadth of the hip ... ... ... o cm. 

9. Length of the Jnnd limb measured over the 

posterior extremities from the median line 

of the rump to the tip of the toe ••• 19 cm. 

10. Length of the hind limb measured from the 

anterior superior Iliac spine to the tip of 
• the toe . ... ■ ■- • 17 cm. 

11. Fore limb from the shoulder to the finger 

tip ... ... ... ••• 16'5 cm. 

12. Distance between the two ears dorsally , -k 4 cm. 

13. ,, „ „ „ , along.the - . . 

cyclopian e 3 ’e ' ... " ..1 ... 12 cm. 

14. -Length of the pinna of the left ear ... 3 5 cm. 

15. right ear 3 2 ’ cm. 

16. Breadth,, . „ ., left ear ' ‘ ••• 2'9; cm. 

V.S ' 
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IT. 

18 . 


19 . 

20 . 


21 . 


Breadth ot the oianu of the ritrhl car ••• / - 'J 

, . , 2 '*’ 
Length oi the e3’C ... . 

VJ 

Breadth of the eye ... ••• * “ 

Length of the snout from the base of the eye 
to the lip measured along the folds of tlie . 
skin ... ... 

Circumrerenco of the snout at the base ... lO'i 
Width of the mouth ... ... 


cm. 

cm. 

cm. 


cm, 

cm. 

cm. 


.8. MUSCULATURE OF THE HEAD 

The muscles of the head region may be divided into the 
follotviiig groups according as they are situated : . 

1. Jiluscles of the Cranium. . : 

2. Muscles associated with the sense organs ; 

(a) Auricular. 

(i) Nasal. . 

(c) Palpebral. . , , •• 

{(}) Orbital. . 

... 3. Muscles .in connection with the jaws : 

' (a) MaSillary. 

{&) Intermaxillary.. 

(c) Mandibular. ' .T 

(d) Tcmporo-inandihular. .h 

(c) Pterygo-mandibular. 

The head muscles of the pig in question are greatlj* 
malformed and they will be described as far as possible in 
the above order. Only, the. muscles of the. eye-ball in tlie 
orbit will be. described in a separate section in connection 
with the eye. . . . 


- ■ ilxjscLns OF THE Craxial ' Regioe 

Occipito-frontalis (m- epicranius). — ^It covers the' dome 
of the skull from the occipital region to the ej-ebrow. (Pigs, 
i-i 2, .d, OPA). It consists of two muscles — one frontal por- 
tion (F) and the other occipital portion (OG)— connected 
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by a broad thin sheet of muscle 'which stretches over the 
dome' of the cranium and is closely attached to the inte* 
gument by fibrous connective tissue, while Avith the cranium 
it is connected by loose connective tissue fibres which allow 
of the movement of the skin on the cranium. (Fig. 1 OFA.) 
In the normal pig this sheet of muscle is altogether absent, 
obviously, owing to the small size of cranium. 



Text Pig. 1. — Dissection sbovring tbc disposition -of tbe muscles 
of tbe face front view. 

AP — Auriculo frontalis ni. B. — Buccinator m. DLI — Depres- 
sor and Levator Labi inferidris nV. DLS — Depressor and Levator 
Labi superioris m. F — Frontalis ra. M — Massetar m. N 

Nasalis (fused) m. OFA — Ocoipito frontalis (Aponeurosis). 00 — 
Orbicularis oris in. OF" — Orbicularis palpebrarum m. P — Pla- 

tysmn m, , Z — ^Zygomaticus m. 
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The occipital portion (Fig. 2, DC) (M. occipitalis) is 
thin and slightly broad and attached to the supra occipital, 
the mastoid poj’tion of the periotic, and the cxoccipit.ils. ^ 

The frontal portion (hig* 2, I‘) Frontalis) is 
adherent to tlie Frontal bone just ahove the eyehrONV. 

Muscles Associated with the Sesse Ohgal's 
Anrkulm- region . — The nuisclos of the pinna and those 
governing its niovoincnt are perfectly normal* The forniov, 
two in number, are the intrinsic and the latter eight in 
number are the extrinsic group* 

The intrinsic muscles of tlie oar arc the Scnto-auricula- 
ris externus and internus. The externus arises from the 
outer surface of the scutiform cartilage and lies on the inner 
side of the conchal cartilage* The internus originates from 
the under surface of the scutiform cartilage and is inserted 
at the base of the conchal. Tlie eight extrinsic muscles 
controlling the inovemonts of the pinna are the same as in 
the normal pig* 

The }^asal muscles.— in most of the ungulates tliere are 
found six muscles in connection with the olfactory organs — 
(1) the Ftasalis longus, (2) the Dilatator nnris lateralis, (3) the 
Dilatator naris inferioris, (4) the Dilatator naris superioris, 
(5) the Dilatator naris transvorsus, (6) the Levator labi 
superioris alaeque nasi* In the normal pig, however, the 
last two, viz., the Dilatator naris transvevsus and the Levator 
labi superioris alaeque nasi are altogether wanting. There 
are thus only four muscles actually present- in the normal 
pig, but in the abnormal specimen, described heroin all 
these four nasal muscles are indistinguishably blended 
together to fonn a small flap lying transversely below the 
cyclopiau eye (Fig* 1, Is.) 

Pulpchriil rcgio]i.~T\\G muscles of the eyelid consist 
of the orbicularis palpabrarum (Figs* 1 and 2, OP)— a lar-’-e 
oval and fairly broad spliincter muscle comumn to the upper 
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and lower eyelids of the cyclopian eye. Tlie eyelid does 
not close the eye. There is a slight depression at the 
median dorsal portion of the oval sphincter indicating the 
fusion of the right and left muscles. 

OPA 



Text Pig. 2. — Dissection showng tbe disposition of the muscles 
of the Ince, lateral vievr. 


. AAZA — Zygoraatious auricxilaris ni. (Attoliens anticus). 
AP — Auriculo Frontalis m. AMTA — Temporo auricularis m. 
(Attoliens maxinius). ' APA — Parotido auricularis ni. (Abducens). 
B — Buccinator in. CO — Oonchal cartilage. DLI — Depressor and 
Levator labi inlerioris m. DLS — Depressor and Levator labi 
superioris m. F — Frontalis m. M — Massetor m. OFA — Occipito 
Frontalis (Aponurosis). OG — Occipitalis m. 00— Orbicularis oris. 
OP — Orbicularis palpabrarum. P — Platj'sma ni. SA — Scuto- 
auricularis m. SC — Scutiform cartilage. T— Trapizius m. TEM 
— ^Temporalis m. Z — Zygomaticus m. 
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Orbiial in^isdcs.- — T!ic nmsclos of tho oycinill will , be 
(loscribnd in connection with the niorpliolog'y of the oyclopian 


Muscles ik Coeneotiox wrrn the Jay's akd Palate 


Maxillary group. — Tlie Levator lain superioris (Figs. 1 
2, DLS) together witli a part of tlie sphincter niusclc 
round tlie mouth (tiie orbicularis oris 00) is lumped into 
a fleshy mass lying medially above the upper lip. The 
fibres are. not defined and the whole muscular mass is bent 
upwards biding from view the rudimentary nasal muscle 
flap (Fig. 1, F) and the Zygomaticus (Fig. 1, Z). 

The Zygomaticus (Zygomatico-labialis) is a Itroad thick 
riltbon-shaped muscle (Figs. 1 & 2, Z) which arises from 
i.ie ztgomatic process of the squamosal and instead of its 
being inserted near the angle of the mouth as usual, courses 
its way horizontally across owing to the distortion of 
the face, to meet with its fellow of the other side in the 
middle line. Tlie muscle fihres of the two thus become 
blended together and run across in a straight line 
lom the two sides beneath the cyclopian ej'e and behind 

le mass of the Levator lahi superioris muscle mentioned 
above. 


LitermaxiUary and mandibular groups.— T\xg sphincter 
muscle of the mouth opening-ihe orbicularis oris (Figs. 1 

elpt? “1 insertions of the 

jaws. In tins abnormal pig, however, the elevator and 

-seiM on .ndistingdohnblo from tbo 
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•sphincter of the orbicularis oris. Like^Yise, in the lower 
jaw,- a similar fusion of the Levator labi inferioris (Levator 
inanti) and the Depressor labi inferioris with the ■orbicularis 
oris has occurred owing to the malformation of the face 
(Figs. 1 & 2,r>LS &DLl). 

The Buccinator muscle (Figs. 1, 2, B, B) is situated 
on the side of the face under the masseter and blends with 
the orbicularis oris a little below the angle of the jaws. 


PABR VII I 



PGL P M 


Text Pig. 3. — Dissection of the head showing the posterior and the 
lateral muscles of the face and ear. 

AAZA — Zygomaticus auricularis m. (Attollens anticiis). AMTA 
— Teinporo-Auricularis (Attollens inaxitnus). B — Buccinator m. 
tJA — Carotid Artery-. DLI — Depressor and Levator labi inferioris m. 
DLS — Depressor and Levator labi superioris ni. P — Frontalis. 
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(H) ^lonoplithalmia asyinmetrica — 

(in which only one eye remains placorl asymmetrically 
on the lateral side). 

The defective eye of this pi^ possesses two distinct 
lenses which can he seen thronprli the fused paired cornea, 
and in accordance with the classification, the eye presents, 
the type synophthalmia hilentica. 

With regard to the ophthalmic defects many theories 
have been advanced. Speinann '04 (TO), Lewis, '09 (44), 
Stockard, '10 (74),^Yerher, '15 (16)(Sd — 85)and others have 
obtained experimentally fish almormalities with cyclopian 
eye or completely blind or anophthalmia. In the case of 
anophthalmic fish embryo their investigations show that the 
germ of the eye (optic anlage) is very deep-seated and 
rudimentary. Hanke's (31) and Frankl Ilockwart'.s (19) 
researches in a blind new-born child and blind mouse 
(spalax typhlus) elucidated the fact tliat it was due to 
secondary degeneration. Stockard, ’10 — ’21 i74 and 

77) advocated that the cyclopia arise because of the 
non-separation of what be considered the originally 
single optic germ, during the process of development. 
Meckel opposed this view and was of opinion that the 
cyclopian deformity is formed by the fusion of the two 
optic vesicles, Spemann and Lewis, Werber and most 
other investigator.s of the subject maintained and sub- 
stantiated the fusion theory originally advanced by Meckel. 
Their investigations show that in the case of anophthalmia, 
the optic nerve and the optic chiasma are altogether lacking. 
In the case of cyclopia perfecta and synophthalmia unilentica 
the defects are the same. But in the case of synophthalmia 
hilentica the optic tract directly connects the brain and the 
optic cup without the formation of the optic chiasma. This 
is exactly the condition in the present cyclopian pig and 
it affords another evidence in support of the view that 
cyclopia (synophthalmia hilentica) is the outcome of the 


/ 
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fusion of the two optic vesicles in the eiuhvyo ; the theory 
upheld by Speinunn, Lewis, Werbcr and others- 

Winkler, ’17 (94) luis siiown that tlio defective forma' 
tion of the eye brings about malfonnation of the olfactory 
capsule and the mouth- C. J- Hcrriclc, ’21 (29) in a paper 
on the origin of the cerebral liemispberes says : “In 
response of the peripheral dilferentiations of the eye and 
nose, two pairs of lateral evaginations of the wall of the 
neural tube probably took place early in vertebrates ; namely, 
the optic vesicles and tl\e olfactory bulbs ; the first from 
the midbrain or the diencepbalon and the second from the 
forebrain or the telencephalon- The embryological 
evidence suggests that the. optic evagination occurred 
earlier in i)hylogeny than the olfactory, at any rate it 
always preceded in ontogeny. Therefore the disturbance 
in the process of development of optical vesicles should 
always be accompanied by defective development of the 
fovebrain vesicles which begin to give out the olfactory 
bulbs.” This explanation appears plausible for it will be 
seen that in the present abnormal pig, the defective growth 
of the rudiment of the optic vesicles is mainly responsible 
for the suppression of the olfactory capsules and the external 
narcs. 

The strnclure of ihe eye . — The two eyeballs are con- 
joined and therefore the muscles and nerves are more or 
less fused together (Figs. 4 — 6). 

The lachrymal apparatus, the lachrymal glands, ducts, 
etc., are all lacking in this specimen. 

The eyelids arc immovable — the lower being merely 
a fold of skin. 

The optic foramen is single for the exit of a common 
optic nerve. 

The tunics of the eyeball are as usual consisting of the 
sclerotic choroid and retina. The sclerotic tFig. 4, SCL) is 
globular and there is no external mark or depression or 
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groove showing the fusion of the eyehalls. Ncitlier there 
is any partition in the interior of tl\e glolie of the eye. 
The cornea (Fig. 4, COR) is bi-elliptical — the only sign indi- 
cating the fusion of eyehalls. The choroid is beneath 
the sclerotic and the Iris is degenerate. The retina (Fig. 0, 
RET) is pigmented deep black. 

Histologically the retinal cells — rods and cones do not 
present any unusual structure. The Iris is almost vestigcal. 
It is a very thin transverse elliptical diaphragm suspended 
in front of the crystalline lenses. 

IX KK 



CM — Giliiir}' muscle. EXR — C-Ktarniil rectus muscle in. 

IR — Inierniil rectus m. INFR — Inferior reclus in. lOB 

Inferior (iblique m. RBT — Retinn. SCL — Sclerotic, SOB 

Superior oblique in. SR — Superior rectus m. 

COR 


RTIi 



Text 7 — A portion of the cornia with two unequal lenses. 

COR — Cornia. LjTL — L eft lens. RTL — Right lens. 
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The loiiscs. -TUcrc are hvo lenses. They arc of unequal 
size ; the left one (Fii?. 7, LTL) is higher than the right (KTL) 
measuring 6 mm. and 4 mm. in diameter. Tlie suspensory 
ligaments of the lenses are prolongations of the ciliary 
muscles (Fig. 6, CM) M’hich connect the two coats — the 
sclerotic and choroid. 

The eye vtusclc ^ — The motor muscles (Figs. 5 and 6) of 
the eye are all (juitc discrete cxcei)ting the superior and 
inferior obliques. These are fused at their distal ends with 
their fellows of the other side of the globe of the eye. There 
arc thus ten eye muscles — 8 recti, 4 of each half and the 
common superior and inferior oblique muscles. The recti 
muscles arise mostly from the margin of the optic foramen. 
The single superior oblique muscle (Fig. Oj SOB) runs across 
the upper part of the eyeball and the inferior oblique (Fig. 5, 
lOB) is situated along the lower margin. They are respec- 
tively innervated by a pair of trochlear (fourth cranial) nerve 
and two branches of the oculo-motor (third cranial nerve). 
The recti muscles of one-half of the eyeball are disposed 
more or less separately from those of the corresponding 
other half. The superior recti muscles (Fig. 5, SR) are very 
small lying close to each other below the superior oblique. 
The two internal recti muscles (Fig 5, IR) are united at their 
proximal ends. Distally they expand and become attached 
to the globe quite separately. The inferior recti (Fig. 5, 
INFR) are situated on the lower border of the eyeball. 
These recti muscles are supplied by the branches of the paired 
oculomotor nerve as shown in figure 5. 

The two external recti (Fig. 5, EXlf) are placed at the 
two extremities of the eyeball each supplied by the abducent 
(sixth cranial) nerve (Fig. 5, TI). 

5. THE MORPHOLOay OF THE SKULL 

The cartilage has not been replaced by bone at 
many places such as frontal, parietal, supraoccipital and 
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squamosal of the skull and hence the sutures are not 
^Yell-definet\. 



soc 


i-:oo 

FOCP 

TBL 

MAN 


Text Fig. S. — The skuU (ventral view). 

BSPH— Biisisphenoid EOC— Bxoccipiial. FAIG — Foramen Maj" 
nmn. MAN —Mandible. MXPR — Maxillo Palatine process. OGND— 
Occipital Condyle. PAL — Palatine. POOP — Paroccipital process 
of exoccipital. SOC — Supraoccipital, TBL — Tympanic bulla. 

The occipital region occupies the posterior part of the 
skull and is made up, as usual, of supra-occipital (Fig. 8, SOO) 
on the roof of the cranium, the two ex-occipitals (Fig. 8, EOC) 
on the sides with their paroccipital process (Fig. 8, POOP) 
applied to the sides of the tympanic bulla (Fig. 8, TBL). 
The hasioccipital — a flat piece of bone in conjunction with 
the basisphenoid (Fig. 8, BSPH) forms the floor of the 
posterior portion of the cranium. The occipital crest, 
tuberosity and ridge are wanting owing to the excessive dila- 
tation or swelling up of the brain box. The dorsal portion of 
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the skull is porfoctly vouud nndnuu'h swollen. The condyles 
(Fi". 8, OCXD) are on the cxoccipital hones- 

Tlie parietal seyrment contains the two pariotals (Fijr. 9, 
PAR) on the roof of tlie skull anterior to the supra-occipital 
(Fig. fl, SOG). 'fhe hasisphenoid (Fig. 8. RSPIl) is a median 
hone forming' a portion of the Hoor of th(' cranial cavity in 
the parietal region. 

The sphenoidal hones, vh., the Alisphenoids, theorhito- 
sphenoids and the presphenoids are fused to form a thick 
stout piece of hone in front of the hasisphenoid forming a 
hasicranial plate. 

The Frontals (Fig. f), FR) are a pair of large thin hones 
arching over the. roof and sides of the anterior part of the 



Text Pig. 9. — The skull (Internl view). 

EOO — Exocoipital. PR^ — Frontal. JUG — Jmral. AlAE—AIeatus 
auclitorius exlerniis. AIAN — Mandible. MAX— Maxilla. ORB — 
Orbit. PAR — Parietal. PAIX. — Preinaxilla. SOC — Supra-occipital. 
SQ — Squamosal. ZYS — Zygomatic process of Squamosal. 
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cranium. The lateral walls of the hrain box in the parietal, 
and frontal region are made np of the two squamosal hones 
(pig. 9, SQ) which are situated above and in front of the 
periotics. The squamosal is articulated with the parietal 
and frontals on the top and the two sides, and with the 
hasisplienoids at its base. It sends out the zygomatic process 
to meet jugal bones (Pig. 9, .TUG-)- 

All the hones in relation to the olfactory capsules, 
namely, the nasals, tlie etljinoids, the vomers and turbinals 
are entirely wanting ; the lachrymal bones are also lacking- 



Text Pig. I0-— Median vertical section of the skull of the abnormal pip, 
shoirinp the dilatation of the cranium. 


BSPH—BasispLenoid. FR~Frontal. JUG— Jugal. MAX — 

Maxilla. PAL — Palatine. PAR — Parietal. PMX Preinaxilla. 

PPR— Petrous portion of the periotic bone. SOO— Supra-occipital. 

Tlie bones in connection with otic capsules aVe perfectly 
normal. The periotic is distinguishable into petrous portion 
in the interior (Fig., 10, PPR) and, mastoid.; portion on the 
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outside. The periotics arc quite bony and very hard to cut. 
The tympanic bulla is well developed and lies attached to 
the mastoid portion of the periotic. 

The jaAYS are much bent and shortened. The pre- 
maxilla and the maxilla are very much attenuated. On the 
ventral side of the skull maxilla sends out the broad palatine 
processes. 



PI? 


SQ 


JUG 

MAX 

PMX 


MAN 


Text Pig. 11. — The skull of the abnormal pig (front view). The two 
jugular bones are united with each other forming a horizontal 
bar below the orbit. The supra-tempornl vacuities of 
either side are united medially. 


FR— Frontal bone. JUG — Jugular bone. MAN — Mandible. 
MAX — Maxilla. ORB— Orbit ol thecyclopian eye. PMX — Premaxilla. 
SQ— Squamosal. ZYS — Zygomatic process of squamosal. 


Since the internal navial opening is absent, the 
maxillo-palatine process (Fig. 8, MXPB.) are on the same 
P. 10 
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lovol and fused witli the ha^isjdicnoid (Kii,'- S, BSPIl). T!ie 
palatine? and ptervirnids are indistingnisliaMe. 

The jugals (Fie;. H. are ;i pair of iiroad bones 

attached to the zygomatie proee?«e? of the sfiuainosirl at one 
end, Init dislally instead of being lu iienlated witli the iiiaxiila 
they meet \Yitli each other forming a liorizontal bar lying 
across the faeejnst beneath tlie orbit. 



Text rip. 12,— The linvor jav (lati'rnl vIct'O 

AF — Articular facet of the lower jaw, Qi'H— Coriino’wl 

process. C — Canine tooth of ihe lower jaw. I — Incisor pad. 



Text Fig. l3 , — yho lowt^r javr (.ventral viovri. 


AF— Articular Tacel. LK — Left Uanii, SYM — Symphysis. 

The lower jaw (Fig. 12) is also comparatively much 
shorter and bent upward. The rami of the mandible are. as 
usual articulated with the zygomatic process of the squamo- 
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sal. Tilia symphysis (Fig. 13j SYM) is cartilaginous- The 
coronoid process (Fig. 12, CPU) is slightly inflected. An 
anterior incisor tooth pad, a pair of incisor teeth, and a 
pair of rudimentary canine (Fig- 11, C and I) are present 
in the lower jaw. The upper jaw is totally devoid of any 
tooth. K comparison between the normal pig and this pig 
will be found in the appended table. 



Text Pig. 14. — Diagram sho'wing the brain in situ vrithin the 
much swollen cranium. 


BR — Brain. JUG — Jugulars. MAX — Maxilla. MAN — Mandible. 
SPG — Spinal cord. TBL — Tj’^mpanic bulla. VSK — Vortex of the 
skull, n — Optic nerve. 


6. THE CRANIAL CAVITY AND THE BRAIN 
The cranial cavity . — The cavity of the much swollen 
cranium is lined by the dura mater. On the surface of the 
brain the branches of the arteries can be traced. The 
three membranous processes of the dura mater, viz.., the 
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falx cerebri, between the hemispheres of the cerebrum ; the 
Tentorium, — the transverse partition jjetween the ccTcbclUuu 
and the cerebral hemispheres and the falx ccrebelli ; process 
between the lobes of tlic cerebellum are all absent owing 
to swelling of the craninm. 

H HI IV 



Text Fig. 15.— 'Tho dorsal ospoct of tbo brain. 

OBL— Cerebellum, CH— Cerebral hemispheres. CQ— Corpora 
quadrigemina. FLO— Ploocular lobe of the cerebellum. LLC— lateral 
lobes of (he cerebellum. MD— ^iledulla oblongata. SL— Sulci in 
the hemisphere. SPN— Spinal cord. H, III, V and VII— 
Cr.anial nerves. 

The braille — The brain occupies a very small portion of 
the interior- of the cranial cavity. The greater part of it 
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lined by dura mater is thus left as a simple space filled witli 
a colourless fluid. The dimensions of the brain are as 
folloivs; — length 5 cm., and the breadth measured across 
the floccular lobes is 3 cm., the cerebral hemispheres 20 
mm.j copora quadrigemina G mm., cerebellum 15 mm., and 
medulla oblongata 6 mm., in length. 

The fore brain — (Prosencephalon or Telencephalon) on 
the dorsal surface of the brain the t\sm cerebral hemispheres 



Text Fig. 16. — The ventral aspect ol the brain showing the absence 
ol the olfactoiy lobes and nerves, the optic chiasma, the 
hypophysis cerebri and the Infundibulum. . 

Oh — C erebral hemispheres. CQ — Corpora quadrigemina. 
FLO — Floccular lobes of the cerebellum. LLC — Lateral lobes of 
the cerebellum. MD — Medulla oblongata. PV — Pons varolli II, 
in, V, VI', VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII— Cranial nerves. , I sp, and 
II sp — spinal nerves. 
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(Fig. 15. CH) are inuch reduced in size inarkcd l)y two sulci 
(Fig. 15, SL). The heiuisphercs are connected by tlie broad 
transverse connnissure as in the normal pig by the corpus 
callosum ( Fig. 17, CSR. ).• The olfactory lobes are 
entirely wanting hence there are no olfactory nerves. ‘ 

The diencephalon is very small and the optic thalami 
arc degenerate. Yentrally (Fig. IG) the descending oi)tic 
tracts never cross to form a cliiasma. Tlio epiphysis, the 
infundibulum and the pitutary body are all absent. 


CBL OBV 



GO PV DIBN 


Text Fig. 17.— A median vertical section of the brain ehowing 
internal structure and the ventricles. 

ARV— Arbor vitae. CBL— Cerebelhim. OG— Canalis centralis, 

OH — Cerebral hemisphere. CQ — Corpora quadrigemina. GSR 

Corpus callosum. DIBN— Diencephalon. OPV— Optic vesicle. 
RV — ^Pons varolli. V“ and V* — 3rd and 4th ventricles. 
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The (iletcnceplialon).— The corpora quad- 

rigemina or optic lobes (Fig. 16, CQ) lie covered by the 
posterior extension of the cerebral beinispheres. 

The Hind-brain — (jMctenc.epbalon) — is moderately 
reduced- The cerebellum (Fig. 15, CBL) apparently is the 
only part of the brain that has attained a normal develop- 
ment. The median lobe, the lateral lobes (Figs. 15 and 16, 
LLG), and the fioccular lobes (FLO) are quite large and 
very well developed. 

The Medulla (Figs. 15 and 16, MD)is slightly flattened. 
Across the ventral surface of the medulla the pons varolli 
(Fig. 16, PY) connects the lateral lobes of the cerebellum and 
in front of the pons lie the crura cerebri ventral to the mid- 
brain, connecting the medulla witli the cerebral hemisphere. 

The fourth ventricle (Fig. 17, Y*), the Aquiductus 
Sylvii and the third ventricle (Fig. 17, Y®) are very narrow. 
The third ventricle is slightly spacious on the dorsal aspect 
otherwise all'the cavities are more or less of uniform nature. 

7. CRANIAL NERYES 

Only the first seven cranial nerves present some pecu- 
liarities, the others, namely eighth to twelfth-, are perfectly 
normal in their distribution. 

First cranial nerves the olfactory nerves are absent as 
are the olfactory lobes. 

Second cranial nerves — the optic tracts do not cross to 
form a chiasma. They directly become continuous as a 
pair of optic nerves and run a long way in front of the 
brain in the interior of the cranial cavity (Fig. 14, II). At 
a certain distance they become joined together by a common 
sheath and then each makes its way out through a median 
optic foramen to supply the retina of the cyclopian eye. 

Third cranial nerve the oculo-motor nerve (Fig. 16, III) 
arises from the crura crebri and supplies the interior 
oblique and all the recti muscles except the external rectus. 
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Fourth craniiil nerve — the trochlear (Pathetic) nerve 
tFig. 15, lY) arises in the usual manner from the dorsal 
surface near the valve of Yienssens and supplies the superior 
oblique muscles of the eye. 

Fifth cranial nerve — The Trigeminal nerve (Fig. 16, ^') 
originates near tlie pons and divides into three branches — 
the ophthalmic breaks up into tiie snout ; the maxillary. 



A ABR— Anterior nuricihar branch of the facial nerves 
AMB — Anterior inasseter branch (VII). PBR — Paoial branoli (VII). 
GANG— Ganglion (Vll). MBR—Massoter branch (Yll), MNV Man- 

dibular branch of the trigeminal (V). MR— Branches, of the upper 
lip (VII). MXV — Maxillary branch of the trigeminal (V). PABR 

Posterior auricular br.anch (VII). PGL — Parotid gland. PMB 

Posterior masseter branch (Vll). STYP — Stylomastoid Foramen. 
TPBR — Temporo facial branch (Vll). 
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supplying the upper ja^v, and the mandibular, the lower 
jaw. The ophthalmic branch further divides into numer- 
ous finer ramifications which terminate in the anterior tip 
of the deformed snout. 

Sixth cranial nerve — the abducent (Fig, 16, YI) is the 
most ventral and arises just in front of the pons. It supplies 
the external rectus of the eye. 

Seventh cranial nerve — the facial nerve (Fig. 18) arises 
very near the fifth and emerges from the cranium by the 
stylomastoid foramen near the ear. It divides into — 

(i) A posterior auricular branch (Fig. 18, PABR). 

( n ) An anterior auricular branch (Fig. 18, AABR). 

(Hi) Temporo facial branch (Fig. 18, TFBR). 

(<«) A branch supplying the masseter (Fig. 18, 
MBR). 

( a ) A fairly long branch running along the outer 
border of the masseter, converges and 
meets Avith another coursing along the inner 
border of the same muscle to end in a 
ganglion (Fig. 18, GrARG-), whence numer- 
ous delicate nerves originate and distribute 
over the narial muscular flap, the zygoma- 
ticus, and the muscles of the upper jaw. 

Eighth cranial nerve — the auditory nerve (Fig. 16, YIII) 
arises from the base of the medulla oblongata to supply the 
internal ear. 

The 9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th cranial nerves are quite 
normal in their origin and distribution. 


F. 11 
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8. SUJIMARY 

1 . Tho mouth is bont upvrards and much dcfonned. 

2. Tho oyo is a cj’olopian oyo (Synophthalmia bilentica). 

3. Tho lenses of the cyo arc of unequal size and situated 
side by side, Tho left is larger than the right measuring C mm. 
and 4 mm. respectivoly. 

4. The lachrymal gland and ducts are lacking. 

5. Tho muscles of tho ojm nro fused in so far as the oblique 
musclos are concerned. The recti muscles are all qviite disofoto. 

6. Tho auditory apparatus is practically free from deformity. 

7. The muscles of the nasal capsules are wanting ; they are 
fused to form a muscular flap, 

8. Tho jugal bones are united at their distal ends with each 
other forming a horizontal bar across the face. 

9. All the bones in connection with the nasal capsules are 
fused with the palatine process of tho masdlla forming a very 
thick basal bone of the cranium and forming the roof of the mouth— 
there being no posterior narial aperture. 

10. The masillo palatine processes are united posteriorly- with 
the basisphenoid. 

11. The Palatines and Pterygoids are indistinguishable from 
the maxillo palatine process. 

12. The fore-brain is much reduced in size. 

13. The ventricles of the brain are reduced and all the cavities 
are more or less of uniform nature. 

14. The olfaot-ory capsule is absent. The olfactory tracts 
and nerves are altogether wanting. 

15. The tractus optious does not cross to form a ohiasrfia 
but becomes continuous with the optic nerve. 

16. The two optic nerves get ensheathed distally to forma 
single nerve supplying the retina. 

17. There are no epiphysial or hypophysial structures. 

18. The facial nerve has some branches wliioh converge and 
anastomose to form a ganglion which gives rise to a° large 
number of delicate ramifications distributing over the snout 
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9. EXPLA.NATION OF PLATES 

Plato 1 : Pijr. 1. — Photograph of the abnormal pig showing the 
front Tiew of the face. The oyolopian eye is at the centre of the 
face the swollen head is extremely remarkable. 

Plate 1: Pig. 2. — ^Photograph of the same pig showing the 
lateral view of the head. Tho mouth is bent upwards. No external 
nasal opening is visible. 
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APPENDIX 


A COMPARATIVE TABULAR STATEMENT 


Organs. 

Tj pical condition in a 
normal pig. 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 

The snout and 
the external 
character of 
the head. 

The snout is elongat- 
ed, the Nasal open- 
ings lie at the anteri- 
or end. There are 
two e3'es and ears. 

The snout is bent up- 
wards and much de- 
formed. There are no 
external nares. There 
is a single oyclopian 
eye. The vault of the 
cranium is round and 
much swollen. 

Musculature 
of the head. 

Cranial region 

Occipital mus- 
cle Frontal 
muscle. 

The occipital frontalis 
is a muscle expand- 
ing over the roof of 
the cranium. 

1 

The occipital and frontal 
muscle are united with 
each other by the mns- 
cular sheet stretching 
along the swollen 

crown of the head. 

Muscles of the 
sense organs. 

Ear 

The pinna of the ear 
has the large conchal 
cartilage and the 
soutiform cartilage. 
The former is big and 
fan-like andthe latter 
is an irregular tri- 
angular plate attach- 
ed by muscles to the 
skull and the base 
of the ear. 

Almost like the normal 
except for the dimen- 
sions of the two pinna. 


The Ret raliens extem- 
us has two tendinous 
insertions, one at- 
tached to the conchal 
cartilage and the 
other to the soufi- 
form cartilage. 

As in the normal state. 

4 
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Organs. 


Nasal muscles 


Palpabral re- 
gion. 


Orbital region 


Tj'pical condition in 
a normal pig. 


The Ligamentum nu- 
chae is represented 
fay a fibrous cord 
from the dorsal neu- 
ral spine to the occi- 
pital region. 

The Levator labi su- 
perioris aleque nasi, 
the dilatator naris 
transversus and the 
lachrymalis are want- 
ing. The nasalis 
longus is well deve- 
loped. 


The orbicularis pal- 
pabrarum is the 
sphincter muscle of 
the eyelids. 


There are usually six 
eye muscles in each 
eye; they lie quite 
separate from one 
another all originat- 
ing from the margin 
of the optic foramen 
and become attached 
to the eyeball. 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


As in the normal. 


All the nasal muscles are 
wanting, they are fused 
together to form a thin 
sheet of muscles lying 
in juxta-position across 
the cyclopian eye. 


The sphincter muscles of 
the eyelids of either 
side are united together 
forming a broad 
sphincter aroimd the 
cyclopian eye. 


The eye is a synophtfaal- 
mio cyclopia. The 
motor muscles of the 
eye are comparatively 
broader and flesh3' ow- 
ing to the partial fusion. 
The superior and infe- 
rior obUque muscles 
are united distally and 
appear to be single and 
continuous running ob- 
liquely over and below 
the globe of the eye. 
They are buried in a 
quantity of fatty tissue. 
The intrinsic muscles 
comprise Ciliary mus- 
cles suspending the two 
lenses. 
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Organs. 

Typionl condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found in 
tho abnormal pig 
described. 

The Jaw inus- 
olcs. 

The jaw muscles and 
the masticatory mus- 
cles arc the follow- 
ing The Zygoma- 
ticus, the Buccinator, 
the Massoter, the 
Temporalis and the 
Plerygoideus. 

In the abnormal pig these 
are greatly modiOed and 
much deformed. The 
Zygomaficus are united 
with each other. Tho 
Buccinator, Masseter 
and Temporalis are 
distorted owing to the 
bending of tho mouth. 
Tho Pterygoidous both 
externus and internus 
are not distinguishable. 

The Cranium 

The Supra-Oooipital 
bone forms a very 
prominent crest. 

1 

Tho Cranium is much 
swollen and rounded, 
there is no occipital 
crest. 


The condyles and the 
foramen magnum are ' 
small. 1 

The condyles are a little 
ventrally situated ow- 
ing perhaps to the 
swelling of the head, 
the foramen magnum 
is of normal size 


The Paroooipital pro- 
cesses are very long 
and slightly bent 
forward. 

The Parocoipital pro- 
cesses are short and 
very little bent forward. 
They are closely attach- 
ed to the mastoid bones. 


The Pariotals and 
Prontals are short. 

They are very large 
arching over the roof 
of the cranium. 


The Petrous portion 
of the periotic is 
small, the mastoid 
protuberance is very 
large and the exter- 
nal auditory meatus 
is situated compara- 
tively high up. 

The periotic bones and 
the tympanic bulla are 
quite normal except for 
the auditory meatus 
which is lateral and not 
very high up. 
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Organs, 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig, 

The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 

1 


The nasals are long 
straight bones arti- 
culated with the 
Frontal and the 
Maxilla. The anteri- 
or end projects for- 
ward. A part of the 
septum of the nose 
becomes ossified 

forming the prenasal 
or snout bone. The 
Turbinals are large 
and less fragile. 

All the bones of the ol- 
factory capsule.s, e. <]., 
the nasals, the eth- 
moids, the turbinals, 

' etc., are wanting. 


The Lachrymals are 
small with a canal. 

They are absent. 


The Jugal bone is very 
stout and articulates 
with the zygomatic 
process of the 

Squamosal and with 
the Maxilla, 

The Jugals are united 
together in the median 
line to form a broad 
horizontal bone lying 
across and below the 
orbit. 


riie Maxilla sends out 
a large protuberance 
whence springs the 
tusk. 

The Maxilla is short and 
bent up, the maxillary 
protuberance and (ho 
tusk do not exist. 


The palatine plates of 
the Maxilla articu- 
late with the Pala- 
tine and possess the 
palatine foramen. 

1 

The palatine plate of the 
Maxilla is short and 
slightly bent upward 
anteriorly. Posteriorly 
it is flat and evenly 
fused with the basis- 
phenoid. 


The Premaxilla is fair- 
ly large and articu- 
lates with the Nasal 
and the Maxilla. 

It lies in front of Maxilla. 
There is no nasal bone 
for its attachment. 
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Organs. 

'lYpical condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
desoribod. 


The Palatine forms 
Uio largo part of tlio 
bony palate. 

As there is no internal 
narial opening, the pala- 
tine is difficult to dis- 
tinguish from the basia- 
phenoid and the Maxil- 
io-palatino process 
whioh are fused to form 
a bony roof of the buc- 
cal cavity. 


The llasisphonoid is 
short with largo flat 
pterygoid prooossos 
which are almost^ 
porpondioulnr. 

Owing to lack of the 
internal narial opening 
the Pterygoid prooess- 
e.s are blended with the 
Maxillo-paiatino pro- . 
cess and the Basi.s- 
phonoid. 


The lilandiblo is 
strong, the ooronoid 
process is short and 
the art ioul aling facet s 
are laterally com- 
pressed. 

The Mandible is short 
and attonuated. The 
coronoid process is 
also small in size. 

Only 4 teeth and a pad 
are borne on the anteri- 
or end of the Mandible. 

Cranial cavity 

The internal surface 
of the cranium is 
lined by the Dura 
mater whioh is in- 
flected over the 
membranous proces- 
ses, viz., the falx 
cerebri between the 
cerebral hemispheres 
the tentorium 
between the cere- 
bellum and the hemi- 
spheres and the Falx 
corebelli between the 
lobes of the cere- 
bellum. 

On account of the much 
swollen condition of the 
skull and the small size 
oF the brain there is a 
Inrgo space in the in- 
terior of the cranium. 
The tentorium, Falx, etc., 
arc entirely wanting. 
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Organs. 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
described. 


Brain 


The brain occupies 
the entire cranial 
cavity. 

The olfactory bulbs 
consist of the most 
anterior portions of 
the brain, the interi- 
or of -n’hich contains 
cavities communicat- 
ing -with the lateral 
ventricles. 

The cerebral hemi- 
spheres are separated 
by the longitudinal 
fissure. They are 
united together by 
the great commis- 
sure — the Corpus 
Callosum. 

The cerebral convolu- 
tions or sulci are 
very few, fewer than 
other Ungulates. 

The lateral ventricles 
or the cavities of the 
hemispheres lie be- 
neath the corpus cal- 
losum. They com- 
municate with the 
third ventricle by the 
foramen Munro. 


The brain is small as 
compared with the nor- 
mal pig. 

The olfactory bulbs are 
absent. 


The hemispheres are 
small in size. They are 
united by the Corpus 
Callosum as in the nor- 
mal. 


Only two sulci are 
visible one on each 
hemisphere. 

As in the normal but 
very much degenerate 
in condition. The hip- 
pocampus, the corpus 
striatum, and the for- 
nix are rudimentary. 


Ihe third ventricle is 
the cavity of the 
Diencephalon. Its 
lateral walls are 
formed by the Optic 
thalami — two large 
thick bodies embrac- 
ing the anterior por- 
tion of the crura 
cerebri and placed 
in front of the cor- 
pora quadrigomina. 


The optic thalami are 
very thick, the rest is 
almost the same as in 
the normal. 


F. IS 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

Tho condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
described. 


The three commis- 
sures — the anterior, 
middle and the pos- 
terior run across the 
third ventricle. 

Tho commissures ore 
feeble. 


The stalk of the Pi- 
neal gland lies above 
tho third ventricle, 
and the Pineal gland 
itself is placed be- 
tween the corpora 
quadrigeraina. 

>^0 epiphysial .structure 
is visible. 


In tho centre of the 
floor of tho third 
ventricle a deep pit 
leads into the Infun- 
dibulum to which the 
Pituitory body is at- 
tached. 

The Hypophysis cerebri 
or Pituitory body is 
also wanting. 


The corpora quadrige- 
mina or optic lobes 
are four rounded 
bodies situated be- 
hind the Diencepha- 
lon and forming the 
roof of the Iter. 

j As in the normal. 


The cerebellum con- 
sists of a body, two 
lateral lobes and two 
floccular lobes. The 
surface presents 

large numbers of 
grooves and fissures. 

The cerebellum is well 
developed with all its 
lobes which show al- 
most the same amount 
of development as in 
the normal. 


Internally the organ 
shows a ramification 
of white fibres giving 
an a r b o re s c G n t 
appea ran co — tho 
arborvitae. 

The arbor vifae is 
elaborate aacl much 
branched. 


i 
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Organs. 

T5 piGal condition in 
a normal pig. 

The condition found in 
(he abnormal pig 
described. 


The Valve of Vieus- 
sens — the membrane 
extending from the 
posterior optic lobes 
covering the roof of 
the fourth ventricle. 

As in the normal. 


The Pons Varolli 
stretches transversely 
from one side of 
the cerebellum to 
another. 

The pons is well deve- 
loped as in the normal, 

1 

- 

The Crura cerebri at 
the base of the me- 
dulla lie in front of 
the Pons and run 
forn'ard diverging 
from each other join- 
ing the medulla with 
the hemispheres. 

The Crura forms the 
floor of the mid-brain 
and lies anterior to the 

I pons as in the normal. 

The cranial 
nerves. 

The Olfactory nerve 
arises from the olfac- 
tory lobes and sup- 
plies the epithelium 
of the olfactory organ. 

The Olfactory nerve 
does not exist. 


The optic nerve is a 
stout nerve. It arises 
from the optio ohias- 
ma, which is formed 
by the crossing of 
the optio tracts. 
The two optic tracts 
can be traced to the 
optic Thalami. They 
proceed forward and 
inward and decus- 
sate in the median 
ventral line ultima- 
tely supplying- the 
retina of the eye. 

The Optic Chiasma is 
absent. The optic 

traots originate from 
the thalami and do not 
decussate ventrally but 
become continuous with 
the optio nerve. The 
inter-oranial course of 
this nerve is very long. 
The two nerves become 
united by a common 
sheath and supply the 
single median cyolopian 
eye. 
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Organs. 

Typioal oondilion in 
a normal pip. 

The condition found in 
(he abnonnal pip 
dc.scribcd. 


Tlio oculo-inotor oripi- 
nntoi; vnnlrnUy near 
tlio !nfun(iil)ul«m 

and su\)plics all the 
nmsoles of the eye 
except llic Superior 
OVdirpic and the Ex- 
ternal Ucctus. 

The same as in the nor- 
mal stipplying of 
cyclopinn eye, the mtis- 
oies on the respective 
side. 


The Pathetic arises 
dorsally from near 
the Valve of Vicus- 
sens and supplies 
the superior oblique. 

T’he same origin and 
distribution as in the 
normal. 


The tripenial is a very 
stout nerve. It ori- 
pinates from the side 
of the posterior bor- 
der of the pons by 
two roots. It divides 
into three branches 
supplying the snout, 
the upper and the 
lower jaw. 

The fifth cranial nerve 
possesses the three 
divisions and their dis- 
tribution is almost nor- 
mal except for the opb- 
tbalmic branch which 
is extremely short and 
gets distributed over 
the malformed snout. 


The abducent is an 
extremely delicate 
nerve original inp 

ventrally close be- 
hind Uie pons and 
supplying the exter- 
nal rectus of the eye. 

As in the normal pig. 


The facial originates 
just behind the tri- 
geminal , from the 
side of the brain and 
supplies the facial 
muscles. . 

The facial nerve gives 
off numerous branches 
after making its exit 
through the stylomas- 
toid foramen. It gives 
off : — 



(1) a Cervical branch 
supplying the skin of 
the neck. 
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Organs. 


Typical condifcion in 
a normal pig. 


The auditory is a large 
and strong nerve 
arising behind the 
facial supplying the 
ear. 


The Glossopharyng- 
eal, pneumogastric, 
spinal accessory and 
the hypoglossal ori- 
ginate from the ven- 
tral surface of the 
medulla supplying 
the tongue, larynx, 
maxillary glands, 
visoera and neok 
muscle, etc. 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


(2) an anterior auricular 
ascends in front of 
the ear. 

(3) a posterior auricular 
nerve supplying the 
posterior muscles of 
the ear. 

(4) a middle auricular 
nerve enters the 
concha. 

(5) the temporo facials 
are in two sets. One 
passes over the exter- 
nal surface of the 
raasseter and the 
other downwards to 
the lower border of 
the same muscle. 
They communicate 
with the maxillary 
division of the fifth 
and form a ganglion 
from where a large 
number of small ner- 
ves supply the snout 
and form a plexus. 

Same as in the normal. 


Same as in the normal. 
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Organs. 


The Orbit and 
the Bye. 


Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 


Two eyes are i)aired 
lying in two sepamlo 
orbits or sockets. 

The eyeball ns iisiml 
consists of (i) (he 
sclerotic and cor- 
nea, (ii) Choroid and 
iris.Oii) the retina. The 
sclerotic is the outer 
coat and opaque to 
ivhioli (lio transpar- 
ent cornea is firmly 
attached. The Cho- 
roid is a thin vascu- 
lar membrane con- 
taining the ciliary 
muscles and nerves. 
It is continuous witti 
the iris diaphragm. 
The ciliary musolu >8 
continuous with the 
cirouinfcrenco of the 
iris. 

The crystalline lens 
lies immediately be- 
hind the iris. It is 
spherionl in shape 
and is supported 
by the ciliary mus- 
cles in its proper 
position. 


The retina is supplied 
by the optic nerve 
which pierces the two 
outer coats. The mi- 
croscopical stiaioturo 
of the retina shows 
that it is composed of 
nervefibre, ganglion, 
rods and cone cells. 


The condition found in 
the abnormal pig 
described. 


The eye is a cyclopia 
bsynophlhiilmin bilen* 
tica), 

Tlic tunic.s of the eye- 
ball are throe in num- 
ber as in the normal. 


The lenses are two in 
number supported by 
tlio ciliary muscles. 
They arc globular and 
are of unequal dinmotor. 
The right is bigger than 
the loft measuring 
Cmm. and 4mm. rospeo- 
tively. 

The retina as in t.ho nor- 
mal pig is deeply 
pigmented. 'Pho united 
optic nerve supplies 
the retina. The histo- 
logical siruoture of Iho 
retina is as in the 

. normal. 
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Organs. 

Typical condition in 
a normal pig. 

1 

The condition found 
in the abnormal pig 
described. 

The aooessory 
organs of the 
ej’e. 

Eyebrows are insigni- 
ficant and almost 
absent. 

A single eyebrow is 
present arching over 
the oyclopian eye. 


Eyelids. — The eye- 

lids are very promi- 
nent and both are 
moveable. 

The lids are very small 
and non-functional. 


Conjunctiva.— A 
transparent mem- 
brane linos the under 
surface of the eye- 
lids adhering very 
firmly to the cornea. 

It is firmly fixed to the 
conjoined cornea. 


Lachrymal apparatus 
—consists of laohrj^- 
mal glands, sac, 
ducts, and canals. 

Lachrymal apparatus 
and its accessory struc- 
tures are wanting. 







SECTION II 

CHEMISTEY 



THE PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION BETWEEN 
SODIUM NITRITE AND IODINE 


BY 

A. K. BHATTACHARYA, 

Ohemisfri! Department, AUaliahad Universit}!. 

This reaction is very sensitive to light and has been in- 
vestigated in detail in these laboratories [Zeit, Anorg. V. Allg. 
Chem., 172 (1924) ;J. Phys. Chein, 38 . 850 (1929)]. 
The velocity of the reaction has been followed by measuring 
the changes in the concentration of iodine against thiosulphate 
solution. Recently Beilhond and Berger [J. Chem. Phys., 25 , 
562 (1928)1 have shown that nitrite and iodine I'cact more 
readily in presence of sodium thiosulphate solution and con- 
sequently the estimation of iodine by tliiosulphate lead.s to 
erroneous results. 

In this communiciition we ai’e submitting the results 
obtained in the determination of the order, temperature coeffi- 
cient and quantum efficiency of this reaction in light of differ- 
ent wavelengths. We have determined the changes in the 
concentration of iodine by a Nutting’s Spectrophotometer. 

The reaction can be represented by the equation — 

NaNOs -f lo -f HnO^;^2 HI -f NaNO.. 

The influence of the variation of intensit}' of the incident 
radiation has been investigated in diffei-ent radiations and 
using different amounts of potassium iodide, which is a 
marked retarder. Both sodium acetate and borax solutions 
have been used as buffer solutions. 

KINETICS AND QUANTUM EFFICIENCY 

Tlie source of light and the experimental arrangement 
are the same as described in a previous paper [Z. Anorg. V. 
Allg. Chem., 176 , 372 (1928)]. 
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Tlie following are the experimental results ; — 

2/8 hi sodium nitrite ; hl/B2 iodine in hl/8'2 ELI 
6 c. c. 10 c. c. 

in presence of K/6'25 sodium acetate (5 c.c*) 


Condition ! 

1 

1 

i 

j 

U 

s 

cS 

pO 

a” 

K c 

J 

k:i I 

Mono-mole- 1 < 
ciilar 

i 

after 

IcdiictinR the 
lark reaction 

0 

0 

d 

1 

Temperature 
coefficient 
after deduct- 
ing the dark 
reaction 

gl 

■SS 

P a 

ge 

6- = 

1 

Bark ... 

30 

t 

O'OOSIO ■> 







KxO'OQOO 

'Jt ^ 

•• 

Tl 




40 

0-00860 





\ 

{ 


15^00241 


2-61 



\ 

no 

0-02260 





1 


lv^00637 





N73 Nat^Csj 

30 

0-00162 






10 

0-00419 

... 

2-69 



1 

1 

60 

0-0104 

... 

2-49 



1 

U 

enco the ordei 

of the reacti 

an is b 

molecular in tl 

m dark 

X=4'125 A' 

30 

K^0 025l 

0-0161 


2-07 

6-16X10 


40 

O05-I6 

00334 


2-0 

8-6 „ 


60 

OlOOI 

0-0010 


... 

11-9 „ 

X=5650 A” 

80 

Q-0212 

0012-2 


2-2 

3D4 „ 


40 

00510 

0X1269 


2-1 

6-8 ,, 


j 50 

O'Ur 

0-0563 



10-2 „ 

X='iS0t A" 

30 

00186 

00096 


2-29 

3-8 „ 


40 

0'046l 

0-0220 


2-16 

6-2 


60 

0101 

0-0413 


... 

8-1 

X=8C00 A“ 

30 

00141 

0-0051 


2'85 

3-6 „ 


40 

00316 

0-0134 


2-20 

6-Q „ 


60 

0-0835 

0-0298 


— 

T3 
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Fi’om the foregoing results it will be observed that 
Einstein’s law of photochemical equivalence is not exactty 
applicable to this reaction. The quantum efRciency increases 
with temperature and the frequency of the incident radiation. 
Similar results have been obtained with numerous other 
reactions. 

The experimental results show that the temperature 
coefficients of the photochemical changes are less than those 
of the corresponding thermal reaction. The greater the acce- 
leration in light of different wavelengths, the less the tempera- 
ture coefficient. Another interesting fact is that the tempera- 
ture coefficient of the pui'ely light reaction is much greater 
than unity. Similar results have been obtained with several 
other reactions so far investigated in these laboratories. 
Hence we are in a position to uphold our view that the tem- 
perature coefficient of photochemical reactions need not be 
unity. 

Many people believe that the photochemical reactions 
are brought about by violet and ultra-violet radiations only. 
Our experimental results, however, prove tliat this and several 
other reactions can be accelerated by radiations of wavelength 
7304 A° and 8500 A” which lie in the inft’a-red region of the 
spectrum. 

Relation between Absorption of Light and Velocity 

The experimental arrangements are the same as descriljed 
in a previous paper [Zeit. Anorg. V. Allg. Chem., 175 , 357 
(1928) ]. 

The corresponding dark reaction was alwaj's subtracted 
from the light reaction before calculating the effect of intensity 
of light on the volocity of this reaction. 

The following are the experimental results ; — 

5 & a — 2/3 N sodium nitrite and 10 c.c. N/32 iodine in 
presence of 5 c. c. — H/6'25 sodium acetate. 



no 
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Toiipcraturr !O^C‘ 


Dinmt'tf'r of (lio nporturo^ 

j 




St'nii-moIccHlivr 


\ 


Somi'moli'csilnr roscUon 
in liph} nftor ifcductiiip 
thi> (IftrV; fraction 


A. Soiucc — Sunlitjhf. Kx ili\vk=^0’ 02-11 
' ^ 

2 cm->. I 0-256 i 0 - 231 !) (tj 

0 «cm. 0 -J 69 ! O-tUO (HI 

o-< „ I O’US ■; 0-!lt> all) 


B. Smirco — 1000->rnff lamp 

2 cm?. O-OSS’t , 0-(X!4r, (i) 

0-8 cm. (1-0550 O-OStS (11) 

O'-l OOltO 1 00175 ail) 


2 cms. 
O'S rm. 
0-4 


C. RojHon — x«:r>0ri0A'' 


0-04G>l 

0,«2!)C 

0-(>219 


00210 (n 

0-0055 (II) 

O-OOIS (tin 


D. Rodion— A = 731).] A') 


2 cms. i 00420 

08 cm. I 0 0377 

0-4 .. ! 0-0-351 


0-0170 (I) 
0-0030 (11) 

00010 tun 


R. Rc^^non— A = TSOJ^V" 

^732 Iodine dissolved in O To snn. KI in prpsenen of 
N/lOo hontx soliilion. 

Kx dark =0- 0 /50 

0-0592 I . O 0U2 

0 0471 0-0021 
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The iollowing results show that the absorption of radia- 
tion is approximately proportional tO' the intensity of the 
incident radiation. 

Temperature 40° G- 


Diameter of the 
aperture 

Substance 

Deflection 
in cms. 

Difference in 
deflection 

2 cms. 

1 

1 

(i) Distilled vratoc 

1 

38-6 

3'6 cms. 


(ii) Keacting mixture 

35-0 


0 8 cm. 

O' Distilled water 

21-2 

0'6 cm. 


(u) Reacting mixture 

20-6 


Q‘4 cm. 

0) Distilled water 

12-65 

O' 16 cm. 


(ii) Reacting mixture 

12-6 



Ratio of Intensity 

Ratio of absorption 

0-6024 

1L_r 

0-6 

0-6024 

0 1256 

0-6 

006^4 

3-14 _5g 

24 

0-1266 



A 


Ratio of velocities 

If directly propor- 
tional to the obsorp- j 
tion of incident 
radiation 

II proportional to 
the square root of 
the absorption of 
incident radia- 
tion 

I 0-2319 

II " 0-1449"*® 

6 

[ 

V'^ = 2*45 

II 0-1449 . .. ; 

III "0119 1 

■* i 

v'T=2 

I 0-2319 _ ! 

1 

i 


1U~0-U9 

i 

; \/24=4-9 
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DISCUSSION 

The experimental results show that the relation between 
the absorption or intensity and the velocity of the reaction 
varies from a less than I to more than proportional. From 
this it is clear that the relation between light absorption or 
intensity and velocity of one and the same reaction c;in be 
varied. It depends entirely on the ratio of the velocitio.s of the 
light and dark reactions. 
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When the veloeit}' of the thermal reaction is less and the 
rejiction mixture is exposed to sunlight, the relation between 
light absorption or intensity and the velocity tends to be less 
than This relation goes on increasing as the acceleration of 
light reaction over the corresponding thermal reaction is 
decreased. It increases so much as to show a relation approxi- 
mately f in the region X = 7304A° using N/105 borax solution 
as a buffer solution which markedly accelerates the dark re- 
action. The source of light is not intense in this case. The 
total result is that the acceleration due to light is not marked 
in comparison with the dark reaction and the ratio between 
light absorption or intensity and velocity rises to approxi- 
mately i. 

These results are in entire agreement with our conclusions 
that the relation between light absorption or intensity and 
velocity of a reaction is controlled by tlie ratio of the light and 
dark reactions. 


The Influence of Sodium Nitrite on the Amount of Sodium 
Thiosulphate Necessary to React with Iodine 

The following ai-e the experimental results : — 

N/5 I^aNOa, Iodine — ^N/10 (approximately) 

Sodium Thiosulphate — ^N/10 


Volume of iodine 
solution 

i 

Volume of nitrite 
solution 

Volume of the 
thiosulphate solution 

10 o.c. 

Nil 

9’(i5 o.c. 

10 „ 

10 c.c. 

8o5 „ 

10 „ 

o 

CM 

6-9U ., 

10 „ 

30 „ 

6-50 „ 


P. 16 
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B 


- — 

1 

Ratio of Tclocitlos 

j 

U (lirJcllr propor- j 
tionol to the absorp- 
tion of incident 
radiation 

t 

IF proportional to 
the square root of 
the absorption of 
incident radia- 
tion 

_2.o5 

11 ”0 0315 . 

i 

1 

2-15 

n 0-0? 15 _ 

uT ”0-0175 ! 

« 

0 

1 00515 1 

VU 0-0176 

I 

1-9 

i 


c 


1 00210 

'il ”0 00o5 

6 

i 2-15 

11 0 0055 

'hr Q-oois 

1 

0 

1 ** 

,2 

111 ”0-0018 

i 

! 

! 


D 


I 00179 

II "0-0536 ° 

6 

1 2-15 

i 

n 0-0036 _ 

111 "O-OOlO 

1 

i = 

J 

_L_ 0'01‘®=,7n 

III 0-0010 

1 -21 

1 

i 1-0 

{ 


E 


I O-OU-2 
il ”0-0031 ‘ 

I 5 1 

I ; 

2-15 


DISCUSSION 


The experimental results show that the relation between 
the absorption or intensity ;md the velocity of the i-eacrion 
varies from a less than 3 to more than proportional. From 
tliis it is clear that the relation between light absorption or 
intensity and velocity of one and the same reaction can be 
varied. It depends entirely on the ratio of the velocities of the 
light and dark reactions. 


PHOTOCHEMICAL REACTION BETWEEN Nil NO, & I 113 


When the velocity of the thermal reaction is less and the 
rciiction mixture is exposed to sunlight, the relation between 
light absorption or intensity and the velocity tends to be less 
than This relation goes on increasing as the :iceeleration of 
light reaction over the corresponding thermal reaction is 
decreased. It increases so much as to show a relation approxi- 
mately f in the region X = 730lA° using N/105 borax solution 
as a buffer solution wbich markedly accelerates the dark re- 
action. The source of light is not intense in this case. The 
total result is that the acceleration due to light is not marked 
in comparison with the dark reaction and the ratio between 
light absorption or intensit}’ and velocity rises to approxi- 
mately i. 

These results are in entire agreement with our conclusions 
that the relation between light absorption or intensity and 
velodty of a reaction is controlled by the ratio of the light and 
dark reactions. 


The influence of Sodium Nitrite on the Amount of Sodium 
Thiosulphate Necessary to React with Iodine 

The following are the experimental results : — 

N/5 hfal^Oa, Iodine — N/10 (approximately) 

Sodium Thiosulphate — ^N/IO 


Volume of iodine 
solution 

Volume of nitrite 
solution 

! 

Volume of the 
thiosulphate solution 

10 o.c. 

Nil 

9'l)5 c.o. 

10 „ 

10 c.c. 

8’55 

10 „ 

20 „ 

6-9U „ 

10 „ 

30 

6o0 „ 

! 


P. 16 




PHOTOLYSIS OF POTASSIUM-CUPRI-OXALATE 

BY 

HIRA LAL DUBE, M.Sc. 

Li a pre^^ous paper (J. Cliem. Soc. Ill, ()94 (1917), 
Z, anorg Chem. 128, 2l2 (1918), we observed that a solution 
of potassium-cupri-oxalate is decomposed in light and the 
velocity of this photochemical I'eaction is greatly accelerated 
by ferric and uranyl salts. No quantitative investigation of this 
reaction has been hitherto carried out, although corresponding 
phototyses of potassium-cobalti-oxalate (Vranek. Z. Eletrocheni. 
28, 236 (1917), of potassium-mangani-oxalate (Ghosh and 
Kappanna, J. Indian Cheiu. Soc. 8, 127, (1926), have received 
attention. More recently Allmand and Webb, (J. Chem. Soc. 
1518, July 1929) have carried on the^York on tlie photolysis 
of potassium-ferrioxalate. In this paper the results obtained 
in the photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate are studied. 

The decomposition of potassium-cupri-oxalate can pro- 
bably be represented thus — 

K, Gu (C.O*), G.O^-fCu (C,0*) 

No cupric oxalate is however actually observed but 
an admixture of copper and cuprous oxide is obtained on 
the decomposition of the photolyte. It therefore appears 
that anyhow cupric oxalate is instantaneously decomposed 
and the decomposition can be represented by the following 
equations: — 

Ka Cu (CaO«), >Cu (C,O0+K, . . ( 1 ) 

Cu (C 1 O 4 ) >Cu-f 2COa ... ( 2 ) 

Cu (C,0.) >Cu04-C0-fC0. ... (3) 

Cu-hCuO ^Cu,0 ... ( 4 ) 

However our experiments show that cupric oxalate either 
by itself or in presence of a sensitiser is not decomposed 
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by lisibt. Ciipric oxulnu* v.-;!- csp'VJt! n-- irc.-li'y 
‘■'obf! it <ra!v('y ib-.-olv,-- i» U i' }U'*l p<f''''Jibr 

tlinl yii|>rif oxniati- v.inf;li 5' birna-'i by tti>- 
of jtntnJ-siiini-C'Uini-osal.tli' ia ra'tjvo at tiso UioJnojtt of it?5 
foriDution tlint it iti'-taiitan'-oii’-iy \iy di-:: sib 'orp- 

tion of liyhl laior^'y into tbo {'radiu-t.'' ^bsown above lunl thin 
niny be the ittis)!! of tftir faibise in not ovltino tlio }ilH''iOly.*'is 
of i-i>!i(l cnprie oxalali*. 'I'iie \)i!Oto eli-c-oiofffs.-itioti (if jwU!.‘’~~ultn 
cupric osulate ctmtin’icA evi-ii wlu-n liebt ^^otirsv’ f"it nfT 
but die velocity of the reaction i-* ibviv.io'd. It i^. obiofvc’l 
that the reaction i.« very i-Imv witbont a Kcniiiti‘'cr niifl hence s% 
.-cn?iti^cr Hiicb ferric cliloritlc in ahvay? 


Espcrimcnlnl 

Pure (tipjH-r ntilphalc atu! potitn.'ium oxtilaie were lined 
in pi-epariiie tlie .-'oliition.-i of fopjKT snlpbatc* atu! puta.^Mum 
oxiilatc of N/n and normal ntreiifttli rt\'<j>.'etivc!y. In f-tmlyin^T 
the pliololynis of potansium'Cupri-oxnlato the vobirao t!X{K>?txl 
was always kept constant (100 c. c.) wbntcver may Ik* the 
concentration of K, Cu (CbO^), .••olution. It is found that 
any solution of higber conci'ntnUion tban ibe above gives 
precipitate which docs not dissolve when the volume is made 
up to 100 c, c. lienee always lower concentrations than 
K/5 for copper sulphate and Is for ]>otnsskmi oxalate are 
taken. To olitain potnssium-cupri-oxnlatc solution copper 
sulphate solution was taken and potassium oxalate solution 
was addctl till the precipitate of cupric oxalate first formed just 
rcdissolvcs. In this way a solution of potassiuin-cupri-oxalate 
of known strength is obtained. 

Velocity of the Reaction in Sunlight 

Velocity of photolysis of polassium-cupri-oxalate was 
determined by e.xposing the solution directly to sunlight in 
presence of ferric cliloride used as sensitiser. The potassium- 
cupri-oxalate solution was obtained by adding normal 
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potassium oxalate solution to N/o copper sulphate solution till 
the precipitate of cupri-oxalate first formed just redissolves. 
The volume is alwa 3 ’s made up to 100 c. c. adding distilled 
water. Following is the composition of potassium-cupri- 
oxalate used for the photolysis. 

40 c.c. of N/S CuSO^. 5 H,0 
20 c.c. of N C^O*. H,0 
1 c.c. of N/2’03 FeClg solution used as sensitiser and 
39 c.e. of distilled water 

100 c.c. total volume 

The velocity^ of the reaction is determinetl by weighing 
(Gu, CuO and Cu ,0) the decomposed products as CuO. 
Following are the results obtained. 

The solution of same concentration ofE* Cu (CsO^)i 
was exposed to sunlight eveiy day but the light intensity was 
not constant. 


Table I 


Time 

1 

1 Amount of CuO 
; formed in gras. 

! 

1 

! K. Zero molecular 
i k—xjf 

60 min. 

1 

1 0 0768 

! 

•00128 

120 „ 

01530 

' -00127 

180 „ 

0'2290 

•00127 


Table II 


(50 min. 

ti-0776 

: -00129 

120 „ 

'i 01 546 

; -00128 

180 „ 

1 0-2318 

! -00128 


Table HI 


GO min. 

! 0 0648 

! -001 OS 

120 „ 

; 0-1292 

S -00107 

180 „ 

1 0-1938 

! -00107 

t 
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Table IV 



I 

Time 1 

! 

t 

t 

{ 

Amount of CiiO 

K. Zero molecular 


formed in gm.«. 

k=x}l 


i 

CO min. ■ ] 

0-0G20 

•00103 


120 .. 

0T2-10 

•00103 


ISO „ i 

0T852 

•00102 



Table Y 



60 min, ! 

00462 

•000x70 


120 „ 1 

1 

0 092S 

000773 

- 


The above tables show that the amount of decomposition 
in a definite time is definite provided the intensity of light is 
kept constant. In other words the photolysis of potassium- 
cupri-oxalate is independent of the concentration of the 
photolyte. This result is identical with that obtained, by 
Allmand and Webb in the photolysis of potassium-ferri-oxalate 
and by Yranek in the photolysis of potassium -cobalti-oxalate. 

The above solutions were exposed on different days 
but the same amount of decomposition is obtained for the 
same interval of time for the same day. Hence the reaction 
is independent of the concentration of die photolyte and there- 
fore the reaction is zero molecular. 

Effect of Oxygen on the Reaction 

It is stated that the photolysis of Eder’s solution (lodlba- 
uer and Tappmner, Ber., 1905, SS, 2602), of ferric-oxalate 
(lodlbauer, Z. physikal. Chem. 1907, 59, 573), and of other 
ferric salts of organic acids (Windier and Oxholt-Howe, Z. 
Wiss, Phot., 1914, 14, 196) is stated to be retarded by oxygen. 
To test the effect of oxygen in the present reaction, two 
solutions of potassium-cupri-oxalate of identical concentrations 
were exposed to sunlight simultaneously and a current of 
air was passed through one solution only. The time of 
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exposure was same in both the cases. The following are the 
results obtained : — 



Table VI 


Time of oxposuro 

1 

Decomposition witii- 

DecompoKition in 

out a current of 
air in ‘iins. 

f 

a Gviri'ont of air 
in Ktns. 

3 hrs. 

0-1H9S 

0 0722 

’’ 

i 0Tr>94 

1 1 

0*0630 

i 


It is observed that the velocit}' of the reaction is highly 
retarded and is practically halved. The retardation in the 
case of carbon-dioxide is much less than in the case of oxygen. 
This inhibition is probably due to the oxidation of the ferrous 
salt formed by insolation of the ferric chloride used as sensi- 
tiser. Ferric chloride is first reduced to the ferrous condition 
and then acts as a sensitiser. So the oxygen retards the 
above reaction and in this way weakens the property of ferric 
chloride as sensitiser and therefore the photolysis of potassium- 
cupri-oxalate is retarded. 

Effect of Carbon-dioxide on the Reaction 

The effect of carbon-dioxide on the photolysis of potas- 
sium-cupri-oxalate was also investigated by taking two solu- 
tions of the same concentrations and exposed to sunlight for 
the same time. Through one solution a current of carbon- 
dioxide gas was passed tliroughout the experiment. The 
following 3-esuIts were obtained : — 

Table YJl 


Time of exposure 

Decomposition in air 

( 

jDecompositionin CDs. 

I 

3 hrs. 

0 1506 

0 1492 


0T656 

0‘1470 


01674 

0-1498 


01374 1 

0-1348 


01227 j 

0-0936 


0-1360 

0-1155 
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The above results clearly show that the I’eaction is retaicl* 
cil in carbon dioxide gas. 


Effect of Excess of Potassium Oxalate Solution 

A slight excess of potnssinm oxalate solution has prac- 
tically no effect on the velocity of the. reaction, while, a large 
excess accelerates the photo decomposition of potassimn-cnpvi- 
oxalatc. In the case of potassium ferri oxalate (Allraand and 
Webb) and potassium cobalti oxalate (Vranck) found that 
the reactions are retarded by an excess of potassium oxalate, 
while in the case of potassium-mangani oxalate (Ghosh and 
Kappanua) it has no effect. In the present reaction we 
have got the following results which clearly show that the 
reaction is accelerated by an excess of potassium oxalate 
solution ; — 


Table VIIT. 


Time ot 
exposure 

Excess ol ^ 
solution. 

.\inount 
decom- 
posed 1 

Amount 
dftcovn- 
pnsed It 

f 

Amount 
decom- 
posed III 

Amount 
decom- 
posed IV 

1 tir. 

IT 

1 1 

0 c.c. 

1 10 c.c. 
i UO c.c. 

i 

0 0054 gm8.i0‘0(362 <:ms.i0'0582 cms. 
iO-0750 „ 'Oms „ 0-0708 
j00S04 „ ^00854 „ p-0802 „ 

■ 


Temperature Coefficient of the Reaction 

Temiieniture cocfllcient of the photolj’sis of potassium- 
cupri-oxjdato^has been determined at three different tempera- 
tnres, 27", 37" and 47" in sunlight The experiments were 
camcil out on different days and as the intensity of sunlight 
dul not remain constant, the valnas of ‘K’ are not same in the 
following lahles. 
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Table IX 

In each experiment time of exposure was one hour. 


No, of Expe- 
riments 

Amount of ; 
fiecompo- 
aition in 
gms. in an 
hr. at ST'C 

i 

Amount of 
Oecompos'i- 
tion in gm. 
in an hr. 
at 37=0 


K3,7E:„‘’ 

1 

j 

0'0424 

*000706 

1 

0-0524 

■000873 

-000873 

•000706 

3 

0‘0354 

■ 

1 

*00059 

f 

0-0432 

00072 

i 

■000T2 ^ 

•00059 

3 

0-0620 

j 

*00103 

0-0764 

1 

•00127 

•00127 
•00103 = 


Table X 

Time of exposure one hour. 


O ] 

I 

. 

® a 

; 

1 Amount of 
, decomposi- 
tion in gms. 
in an hr. 
at 87''0 

TT 

Amouub of 
decomposi- 
tion in gms. 
in an hr. i 
at 47'C 


K.,7E3,<’ 

1 

1 

0-0778 

•00129 

0*0862 

00143 

M^l-10 

•00129 

2 

0-0686 

•00114 

0'0760 

•00126 

•00126 _ . 

! -001141 

3 

0-0616 

•00086 

0-0670 

•00095 

'00095 

•00086 


Effect of Different Concentrations of the Sensitisers on the 
Reaction 


In the case of Eder’s solution the effect of feme 
chloride solution of different concentrations used as 
sensitiser has been studied. It is found that the reaction 
is accelerated at low concentrations of the sensitiser and 
as the concentration of the sensitiser is increased after 
a certain limit it begins to inhabit the reaction and 
at very high concentrations there is practically no re- 
action. We investigated this phenomena in the case of 
P. 16 
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photolysis of potfissium-cupri-oxalatc. With veiy dilute 
solutions of ferric chloride there is acceleration in the 
reaction. Even 0*05 c.c. of hf/lOlS solution of ferric chloride 
will show a marked acceleration in the photolysis. As the 
concentration of the ferric chloride solution is increased there 
is more and more acceleration to a certain limit. After this 
limit the increase in the concentration of the sensitiser will 
show fall in the velocity of the reaction and at high concen- 
trations there is practically no reaction. This retardation of 
the reaction by strong solutions of ferric chloride is probably 
due to the formation of ferric oxalate. 

In our experiments we prepared potassium-cupii-oxalate by 
taking 40 c.c.of 'E/b CuSOt.BHiO and 20 c.c. of NKiCiO*. 
HjO and adding the ferric chloride solution and making 
the volume to 100 c.c. In the case of strong solutions of ferric 
chloride, there was a. precipitate which dissolved on adding 
more of potassium oxalate solution. In all the experiments 
the volume was made up to 100 c.c. 

By adding 10 c.c. of 2*37 N solution of ferric chloride there 
is practically no photolysis. 

We tried uranium nitrate also as a sensitiser. It behaves 
similar to ferric cldoride. The following tables and the accom- 
panying graph will make the matter clear. 


Table XI 

Strength of FeCl 3 = N/42'19. 


Time of 
exposure 


3 hrs. 



Amount of decomposition 
in gms. 


0'0126 

0'0142 

0'0178 

0'0220 

0'0342 

0-0416 

0-0392 
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Table Xn 


Strength of uranium nitrate = M/2. 


1 

1 

Timo of exposure ; 

O.o. of uranium 
nitrate added 

Amount of decomposition 
in gms. 

3 hrs. 

0 c.c. 

0-0134 


2 „ 

0-0180 

0‘0192 

Jf 

3 „ 

13 

4 „ 

0-0198 

3? 

0 „ 

0-0180 


Absorption Experiments with Potassium^cupri-oxalate Solu- 
tion 


Nutting’s photo-spectrometer was used to determine the 
extinction coefficients of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution and 
also of solutions with different concenti'ations of ferric chloride 
and uranium nitrate solutions used as sensitisers. The 
solution was prepared by taking — 

40 C.C. of N/dCuSO.-S H,0 
20 c.e. of NK,G,0/H.0 

and adding the sensitisers and making the Tolume to 
100 c.c. The following results were obtained : — 

Normal solution of potassium oxalate slrowed no 
absorption in the visible region. 

Table XITI 


N/5 CuSO* .5 Ha O solution. 


Wavelengths of light 

Density scale 
reading 

Extinction co- 
efficients 

6700 1 

•25 

•25 

6300 A 

•13 

•13 

6000 A 

06 

•06 

5600 A 



5000 A 


• • • 

4400 a 

... 

... 
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Table XIV 


Potassium-cupri-oxalato solution. 


40 C.C. K/5 CuSO 4*5 11,0 
20 C.C. Is K, 0,0*. H,0 


1 


made to 100 c.c.s. 


■Wavelengths ot light 

Density scale 
Reading | 

i 

Extinction co- 
eOioients 

6700 A 

•88 

•88 

6300 A 

•62 

•62 

6000 A 

•4-2 

•42 


5v 0 absorption in the rest ssavelengtbs. 


Table XV 


Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 0'2 c. c. 
of '0237 N FeCls solution. 


6700 A 
6300 A 

6000 A 


•87 

*54 

•32 


*87 

•54 

•oo 


Xo absorption in the rest ■wavelengths. 


Table X^^; 


Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 0’5 c.e. 
of '0237 K FeCl , solution. 


6700 A 
6300 A 
6000 A 


•87 

"54 

•34 


■87 

"04 

•34 


Xo absoi'ption in tlie rest wavelengths. 


Table X^Tn 


Potassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 1 G,e. 


6700 A 
6300 A 

6000 A 


of ”0237 X FeClj solution. 


"87 

'ao 

•35 


•87 

'55 

'35 


Xo absorption in the rest 'wavelengths. 
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Table XVIH 


Polassium-cupri-oxalate solution with 2 c.e. 
of *0237 X FeCls solution. 


Wavelengths of light 

1 

j 

Density scale 
Reading 

Extinction co- 
otEcients 

8700 A 

•S7 

•87 

6300 A 

‘55 

55 

0000 A ' 

‘35 

‘35 


No absorption in the rest ivavelengths. 


The following are the results got by using uranium nitrate 
solution as sensitiser. 


Table XIX 

Ki Cu (Ca 04 )a with 0*4 c.c. of M/200 
uranium niti-ate solution. 


Wavelengtlis of light 

Density scale 
reading 

Extinction co- 
efficients 

6700 A 

‘88 

‘88 

6300 A 

‘59 

‘59 

6000 A 

‘38 

*38 

5800 A 


• •• 

5000 A 



4400 A 

Table XIX 


Ka Cu (CaO+ls with 1 c.c. of M/200 

uranium nitrate solution. 

6700 A 

i ‘88 

‘88 

6300 A 

1 -60 

‘60 

6000 A 

1 ‘39 

1 

■39 


No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 
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Table XXI 

Iv, Cu (C,0*), with 2 ac,s. of M/200 
iiraniuru nitrate solution. 


1 

1 

WavclcngUis of light 

i 

! 

Densitv' scale 
rending 

1 

/ 

( Estinction co- 

1 eliicicnts 

G700 A i 

•ss 

! ’SB 

6300 A ! 

•59 

1 Tip 

cooo A ; 

•39 

i ‘39 

No absorption in the rest wavelengths. 


T.U 1 LE xxn 


Iv, Cu (GjO,), with 8 C.C.S. of M/200 

uranium nitrate .solution. 

0700 A 

•59 

' '39 

6300 A 

•59 


COOO A 

•39 

! -39 

No absorption in the rest w.avelengtiis. 


niUAv; lilUrCllalJ 

in die absorption as the concentration of the sensitisers is 
increased. This led us to believe that the increase in the 
velocity of the reaction in sunlight as the concentration 
(not high) of the sensitisers is increa.sed is probably due 
to the absorption of ultra-violet rays. 

We also tided artificial light on the reaction. Potasdum- 
cupri-osalate solution vrith ferric chloride as sonriti=er e.v 
posed to tlie light of 1000 watt gas filled tungsten filamenilamp 
OT SIX hours in quartz cell. There was practically no reaction 
after six hours insolation. By tliis result we were convinced 
of Ae fact tliat the reaction is due to the absorption of ult^ 
^olet lays only. To be sure of the fact we photo^rnph^ d e 
absorption spectni of the potassinni-capri-oxala'te sohlit 
tnAout my sensidserand with feme chloride and manium 
nitrate solutions as sensitisers. Quartz cnectmoT-ir.! a ' 

^ ,.ed tor tho pr^ore. The 
P ete absorption in the ultra-violet region in all the thre^ 


corn- 

cases. 
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Quantum Efficiency 

The Quantum efficienc}’ of the photochemical decomposi- 
tion of potassium-cupri-oxalate was determined by means of 
thermopile and a sensitive galvanometer at three tempera- 
tures. The thermopile was standardised by means of 
Haffner’s lamp. The source of light was Sun. A helio- 
stat was used to throw the sunlight on the thermopile. The 
deflections of the galvanometer were noted on a scale. 
The solutions were insolated in a quartz cell. Decomposi- 
tions of the potassium-cupri'oxalate solution at the three tem- 
peratures were also determined b}^ exposing the solutions for 
an hour in the sunlight and weighing the products as cupric 
oxide. The sensitisers were also used. The. following results 
were obtained. 

Table XXIII 

Ki Gu (CiO*)! with no sensitiser. 


! 

i 

Temp. 

1 

Time of 

I Expo- 
1 sure 

Atnounta of 
the decom- 
posed pro- 
ducts in 
gms 

Reading 

with 

[ distilled 

1 water 

1 

j 

Reading 
with the 
solution 

1 

Absorp- 
tion in 
Solu- 
tion 

Moles. 

decom- 

posed 

per 

quanta 

27' 

j 1 hour 

0-0064 

33 

14 i 

19 

•49 

87” 

i 



13 

.0 

•73 

47' 

1 '' 

» 



12-6 ^ 

20-6 1 

■06 


Table XSIV 

Ka Cu ( 0 , 04)5 with Ic.c. of 0’0237 N-FeCl, solution 


27' 

1 hour 

0-0086 

33 

9‘7 

23-3 

37° 

1 * 

00144 

ff 

0 

24 

47' 


0-0136 

tf 

8-6 

24’3 


Table XXV 

K, Cu (C, 04)5 with lc.c. of M/200 uranium nitrate 


solution. 


37' 

1 hour 


33 

12-6 j 


■63 

37' 

„ 



12 i 

21 

•77 

47° ' 


0-0106 


11-5 

216 

•72 
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It j? dear from tl^e above tables that tbe quantuin <iSt- 
dc-ncv is less than one. The quaiituni efadcncy is increased 
bv adding sensitisers. It increases at .37' C but deerc-aH.*? at 
47'C in all the three c-oses. 

DKCUSSmS 

Einstein's Law of photochcmiciil cquivaJc-nce dc<>s not 
b.old in this ease. Ttie qiiamnm culcioncr is Ies« than one. 
This shows that one quanta of light has not got enough energy 
to decoraposc- one molocule of potassiuru-cnpri-osalate. 

The tables IX and X show the temporainre coefHdcnts of 
tiie reaction. At lower tempor.'itures the tenqK-r.uiine co- 
efiictent is higher than at higher ternpenyiures. This supports 
the view that at lower temp< 2 ratures there are more molecnles 
which can bo aenvated ih:in at higher tenipemtures .and lienco 
the tempewtture cc-efudent at lower temperatures is greater. 
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SUMMARY 

1. The velocity of the photol 5 'sis of potassium-cupri-oxalate 
solution is independent of the concentration of the photolyte, 
therefore the reaction is zero-molecular. 

2. In presence of oxygen and carbondioxide gases, tlie photo- 
lysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution is retarded. 

3. A large excess of potassium oxlate solution accelerates 
the photolysis of potassium-cupri-oxalate solution, while it retards 
the photo-decomposition of potassium ferrioxalate and potassium 
cobaltioxalate and has no effect on potassium mangauioxalate. 

4. The temperature coefficient of the reaction at K BTjK 27° 
is r23 and riO at K 47707°, This shows that temperature 
coefficient is greater at lower temperatures than at highei’. 

5. With very dilute solutions of ferric chloride and uranium 
nitrate, used as sensitisers, the photolysis of potassium-cupri- 
oxalate solution is accelerated and as the concentration is increased 
after a certain limit it begins to inhibit the reaction and at very 
high concentration there is praotioally no reaction. 

6. The solution of potassium-cupri-oxalate absorbs only 
ultra-violet rays and the photolysis is due to the ultra-violet region. 

7. The quantum efficiency of the reaction is less than one 
and therefore Einstein’s law of photochemical equivalence fails 
in this case. 


F. 17 



STUDIES IN LIESEGANG RING FORMATION 


BY 

MISS S. KOY. 

Allahabad Uah'crsily. 

The object of tliis cotunninicjilion is to stucl)^ the formation 
of periodic pi'ecipifcition in inorganic and otiier jellies and the 
effect of light on the same. 

So far silicic acid is the only inorganic jelly whicii has 
been utilised for obhuning periodic precipitates- I have 
used jellies of vanadium penloxide, ceric hydroxide, zinc 
and mang.ineso arsenates and silicic acid jis media for 
Lie.«egang rings. 

The experiments and the conclusions therefrom are re- 
corded below: — 

1 . Experiments with Vanadium Pentoxide Gel as Medium. 

A .sol of vanadium pentoxide containing 16’345 gms. of 
Vanadium ])entoxide per litre was prepared by the interaction 
of ammonium vanadate and hydrochloric acid. The sol 
obtained was purified by dialysis. 

5 acs. of the sol were taken in jena glass test tubes to 
which 1 C.C. of normal potassium iodide was added and 
a jell}' was obtained. To each of these tubes 5 c.cs. arch of 
mercuric chloride and lead nitrate of varying concentrations 
wei-e allowed to diffuse from the top. Only in the case of 
mercuric iodide, formation of precipitates consisting of bands 
of shiny brown crystals followed by red bands of mercuric 
iodide was observed. 

With jellies of vanadium pentoxide as medium I have 
not been able to obtain periodic precipitates of chromates of 
silver, lead, barium and tballinm, and, iodides of lead and 
copper (cuprous). 
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2. Experiments with Ceric Hydroxide Gel as Medium. 

25'014 gms. of ceric-ammonium nitrate were dissolved in 
250 c.cs. of water and allowed to dialyse for seven daj’^s. 

5 C.C3. of the sol thus prepared were taken in several jena 
glass test tubes and were set to a gel bj’' adding 1 c.c. of N/2 
pohissium chromate or N potassium iodide. From the top 
5 c.cs. each of silver nitrate, barium chloride, lead nitrate, 
thallium acetate, mercuric chloride and cupric chloride were 
allowed to diffuse. 

In the case of mercuric iodide spirals of red mercuric 
iodide followed hy clear space were obtained. Silver chromate 
showed bands of green mass followed bj^ a brown layer 
in the tubes kept in the dark and brown mass with spots of 
green silver chromate in the tubes exposed to light 

Ko other periodic structure was observed with ceric 
hydroxide as gel, the latter being completely precipitated by 
Uie addition of electrolytes. 


3. Experiments with Zinc Arsenate Gel as Medium. 

1 C.C. of N potassium iodide was added to 10 c.cs. o 
potassium hydrogen arsenate (K.HAsO.) and 5 c.cs. o 
zme ptac (ZnSO., OH.O) giving risn to n gd o 

J naiioiv clear spaces were observed. 

4. Experiments with 

ganese Arsenate Gel as Medium 
A gel of manganese arsenate (iMnH AsO 1 

b> adding 1 c.a of N potassim,, ,v r , ^ Preparec 

PotnsA,. of ^7i 

V AsOO and 5 acs. o: 
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N/2 manganese sulphate (MnS 04 , 5 H 3 O), solutions of 
mercurie chloride, thallium acetate, lead nitrate and cupric 
chloride were allowed to diffuse from the lop. 

Mercuric iodide shows bands of red and white needle- 
shaped shiny crystals which later on form bands of red flakes 
followed by clear space. 

Thailoiis iodide shows tendency towards band forma- 
tion. The bands are yellow and orange in colour and appear 
to develop better with dilute solutions of thallium acetate. 

5. Experiments with Silicic Acid Gel as Medium. 

The silicic acid sol was prepared bj’' the action of silicon 
tetrachloride on cold water and the hydrochloric acid formed 
was removed by dialj’^sis. The sol contained 15*42 grms. of 
silicon dioxide (Si O,) per litre. 

10 C.CS. of the sol was set to a gel b}’^ adding 1 c.c. of 
either N/’2 potassium chromate or N potassium iodide ; solu- 
tions of lead niti’ate, barium chloride, thallium acetate, silver 
nitrate, mercuric chloride of varying concentrations were al- 
lowed to diffuse from the top. 

In the case of siher chromate dark brown bands 
developed in light. In the dark on the lop of the tube 
there were rings of silver chromate followed by clear spaces 
which were followed by a broad dark brown band of silver 
chromate. 

Mercuric iodide. — In the dark there were red and 
yellow bands which on exposure to light formed them- 
selves into red crystals of mercuric iodide followed by clear 
spaces. 

Silver iodide forms bands of dark and lighter shades of 
whitish yellow colour developed only in light. 

Silver chloride gave bluish white bands of dark and 
lighter shade. In light a dark brown band containing two 
black rings w'ere developed. 

Thalloiis chromate formed light green and orange bands. 
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liariuiii chromnio showwl yellowish while band in the 
beginning which developed into a broad light gifcn band 
followed by an orange one. 

Lead chromafe showed broad orange band in the bottom 
followed by yellow and orange rings on top. 

6. Starch Gel as Medhim. 


Chattei-ji and Dhar (Koll. Zeit., 1020, 40, 07) were the 
first to obtain Liesegang rings with starch gel as incdinm. I 
have attempted to obtain rings of lead iodide, cuprous iodide, 
mercuric iodide, thallons iodide and silver iodide in starch gel. 

20 gms. of starch and n gms. of potassium iodide were 
dissolved in 400 c.cs. of water and then 1 0 of the mixture 
were allowed to set in several tubes. Solutions of lead nitrate, 
cupric chloride, mercuric chloride, thallium acetate and silver 
nitrate of different concentrations were allowed to diffuse from 
the top. 


Silver iodide developed band.s both in the dark and light 
with 10 per cent silver nitrate solution. The bands were of 
blown and blue shade on top followed by a dark brown band 
which in its turn was followed b}' light blue iind yellowish 

white band. The liands in light weie more pronounced than 
those in the dark. 

miUous iodide gave an nnifonn band of yellow colour. 
Ao rings were obtained with cuprous iodide. 

Lead wdidc formed rings of scattered yellow crystals 
both m the dark and in light. The lead iodide in the exposed 
condition turned black. 

ftf-vplr, Baods of red and yellow colour were 

developed in the dark only. 

7. E^'Periments with Agar as Medium. 

dissolv5“tn''^200^'‘wr'lnd"40n 

m of ffiallinm acetate wiraLv 'f 

lowed to diffuse in jena glass 
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test tubes containing 5 c.cs. of agar and potassium iodide set 
to a gel. 

Ciip'Otis iodide rings developed in the dark vfith tbe 
more concentrated agar and N cupric chloride. With 
other concentrations of cupric ciilonde and agar rings of white 
and black colour are developed only in the dark. 

ThaUojis jofl!/rZe developed bands of red and green shades 
in the light. There is very little difierence between the exposed 
and unexposed conditions, excepting the formation of a broad 
red band relieved b}’^ a spot of yellow colour in the dark. The 
green turns yellow after a time. Red and yellow bands developed 
in the concentrated agar in tubes kept both in the dark and 
in light. 

Lead iodide rings developed both in the dark and in tlie 
light — better in light and dilute solution of agar. 

Mercuric iodide in dilute agar developed ix^d and yellow 
bands both in the dark and liglit. The bands formed in the 
light undergo a change giving rise to red bands and clear spaces 
vrith concentrated solutions of mercuric chloride. 

From the foregoing results it will be seen that light 
facilitates the foimiation of periodic precipitates separated by 
clear spaces in several cases ; thus with mercuric iodide at 
first we get alternate layers of red and yellow bands. In 
presence of light, these red and )mllow bands are replaced 
by red layers of mercuric iodide separated by clear space. 
Dhar and Chatterji [J. Phys. Chem., 1924, 41 (1924)] have 
shown that in agar the yellow layer of mercuric iodide consists 
of the same substance in the colloidal state and the red layer 
forms crystals of Hglj. On exposure to light the yellow 
sol of mercuric iodide gets coagulated to red ciystals. It is well 
known that light coagulates many sols. 

Similarly with thallous iodide in agar, the green bands 
probablj’^ consist of thallous iodide in the colloidal state which 
on exposui'e to light become yellow, finsdly turning red. Light 
accelerates the coagulation of the colloidal thallous iodide, so 
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that there is a change from green to j'ellow and finall}' to red 
crystals ^Yhich are the precipitated form of thallous iodide. 

With silver iodide too it, was fonnd that in starch the effect 
of light was to make the hands of silver iodide more pronounced. 
In silicic acid gel hands of silver iodide were developed only in 
the light. 

In silicic acid medium silver chloride showed a marked 
difference in band formation. Bands were darker and lighter 
shades of bluish white, in the unexposed tubes, but when 
exposed the dark blue white turned to distinct black rings of 
silver chloride. This can be explained from the fact that all 
the silver salts are verj’^ light sensitive so that the suspended 
silver chloride not only coagulate.s, but also turns black. 

Silver chromate in silicic acid showed dark brown rings 
of silver chromate followed by a clear space and bands of silver 
chromate in the dark. Whilst in the light there were broad 

bands of dark brown silver chromate, the colour was more 
deep. 


There were some instances where the ring formation was 
more pronounced in the dark than in liglit. 

For example in starch medium, mercuric iodide rings wer( 
d eveloped only in the dark as contrary to the ring formation o 
e smne eing moie pronounced in the light in other media. 
Cuprous iodide in agar developed rings only in the dark- 
there was not even the slightest tendency towards ring forma 
on m igit Thallous iodide in zinc arsenate gel showe( 
•, ,7 ™ tand 

ov«i ,7ir ‘"'r® “ 

crystals of thallous iodide. 

in pkys „„ important p„, 

Imc L ”77 ' starch an, 

feJln * T sparingly soluble substances Th 

following conclusions have been arrived at: 
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Pepifsing T 7 ifli(ence of Agar.—Agiir pepthes iodides of 

lead and mercury and it was found that mercuric iodide is 
more readily peptiaed in this media. 

Peptisation hy Starch — Starch peptises chromates of silver 
and lead readily hut barium chromate is very slightly 
peptised. Iodides are easily peptised by starch. Mercuric 
iodide is more easil}’- peptised. 

Peptising power of starch is of the following order : — lead 
chloride > lead chromate > silver chromate > silver iodide > 
silver chloride > mercuric iodide>lead iodide "> barium chromate. 
Thallium bromide is also peptised b3^ starch. 

Peptising Power of Gelatin . — Gelatin peptises iodides 
of lead and mercury but not of thallium. Barium sulphate is 
■very slightly peptised. The peptising influence of gelatin on 
the chromates in general is quite prominent and the degree of 
peptisation varies in the following manner: — 

Ag, CrO.1 > Pb CrO* > Ba CrO* 

Peptmng Infliwncc of Silicic Acid ^ — Silicic acid peptises 
the iodides of lead and meremy — peptisation more marked in 
the ease of mercuric iodide. 

The peptising influence of silicic acid is more developed 
m the case of chromates. The peptising power of silicic 
acid is almost the same towards lead chromate and silver 
chromate and best towards barium chromate. 


P. 18 
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SU^LMARY 

1. Liosegnng rings of inoroiiric iodulo Isavo boon obtainod 
for tho first time in vanadium ponloxide, cerium hydroxide, zino 
and manganeso arsenates as gel. 

2. Periodic precipitates of the following substances were 
obtained for the first time ; 

Thallous iodide ... in starch, agar, zinc and manganese 

arsenate gels, 
in agar, 
in starch. 

in cerium hydroxide. 


Cuprous iodide 
Silver iodide 
Silver chroinato 

Barium and thallous 
chromate, and silver 
iodide 


■. in silicio acid medium. 

3. Influence of light on periodic precipitates of tho following 
substances have also been investigated : 


Lead iodide 
Mercuric iodide 


Thallous iodide 


Cliromates of barium, 
thallium, load 
Silver iodide 
Silver ohromato 


in agar, starch, 

in agar, starch, zinc and raanganes 
arsenates, silicio acid, ccriun 

hydroxide and vanadium pent oxid 
gels. 

in starch, agar, zinc and manganes 
arsenato. 


... in silicic .acid. 

in st.ircU and silicic acid gels. 

4 Generntlv iy, Cerium hvdroxic 

Generally m presence of light dm r 

™ro prommonl than in the Sark In u,a n “ 

Innns allornalo lay«„ ot ynlloir oniloM.I 1 
byrndn,y.,.,ant„„o„*i„nid„ m "IT”, ?“ 

«l™sa4 t, n„a,a„ '« 'f"' ‘''Is 

5- The peptising influeuoos of amir stnrM 
aoid have also been studied and it 

substances exert different poptism-i,’fl„r 

soluble substances. ° ^-noe on different sparine 


ANALYSIS OF INSOLUBLE SUBSTANCES 

BY 

Dr. 1. K. TAiaiNI, 

Chemical Laboratory, U7iivcrsity of Allahabad. 

One of the most difficult problems that a student has to 
face in qualitative analysis is the identiBcixtion of compounds 
left in the insoluble residue after a mixture has been treated 
with water and various acids* Yet no problem is treated less 
satisfactorily than the identification of compounds that may 
form part of the “ insoluble ” portion of a mixture given for 
analysis. What one finds in most books on qualitative analy.sis 
is a list of compounds which are termed “ insoluble sub.stances ” 
and a certain number of general tests which should be applied 
one after the other to detect the presence of these subsUinces 
in the insoluble residue. 

When one considers how thoroughly the various methods 
of identifying the acids and the bases in solution have been 
systematized, it is really surprising how little attention has 
been paid to the elaboration of a definite clear-cut scheme by 
following which a student may be able to detect the presence 
of these so-called insoluble substances in the easiest and 
quickest manner. It is generally assumed that the student 
has the necessary knowledge of the chemical properties of 
these compounds to enable him to adopt the most suitable 
methods for their identification. Since, however, the identi- 
fication of these “ insoluble ” substances is one of the most 
difficult and important problems that a student has to tackle 
in qualitative analysis, there does not appear any valid reason 
why he should be left mainly to his own resources in solving 
this difficult problem, when in solving much easier problems 
it is considered necessary to provide him with systematic and 
detailed methods of procedure. If, in carrying out the sepa- 
ration of various groups and identification of substances in 
solution it is thought essential to provide him with definite 
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clear-cut schemes, surely the necessity of such a scheme is all 
the gi’eater in the treatment and identification of the 
“ insoluble ” substances. 

\Yben ive turn to the literature on the subject we not 
only find no definite schemes for the identification of “ in- 
soluble ” substances but we also find an utter want of agree- 
ment among the various authors with regard to the inclusion 
of different compounds in the list of “ insoluble ” substances. 
The degree of confusion that piuvails in the existing literature 
with regard to this matter may be judged by a comparison of 
the following four lists of '' insoluble ’’ substances given by 
difierent authors on this subject : 

Caven 

CaF„ StSO*, BaSO«, PbSO, 

Fe« {Fe (CN).K, Cu,Fe vCK),, Zn, Fe (CK)« 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl 

SnO„ SnS, (mosaic gold), Sb,Oo Sb,0, 

PbCr 04 (ignited), FeCrjO^ (chrome iron stone) 

Fe,0, (ignited), AhO, (ignited), Cr,0, (ignited) 

SiO,, various silicates. 


Steiglttz 

CaF„ other fluorides 
SrSO^, BaSO*, CaSO^, PbSO* 

A number of ferrocyanides and ferricyanide^ 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl, AgCN 

FeCr^ (chrome iron ore), CrCl. (anhydrous), 
(SOt)s (anhydrous) 

^,0, (ignited), Cr^O, (ignited), SnO* 
oiOi, silicates, aluminates 

Motravo Perkiis 

CaF„ SrSO^, BaSO^, PbSO^ 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl 

Sn0..PbC,O, (f„s« 
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Tbeadwell 

GaF„ SvSO*, BaSO^, PbSO* 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl, AgCN 

AI1O3 (ignited), CisOs (ignited), SnO^, BbCiO^ (fused) 
SiOs, silicates 

An inspection of the four lists given above will show at 
once that there are man)' compounds which have been classed 
as insoluble substances by some authors and not by others. 
This must he very confusing to the ordinary student who has 
not only no definite scheme to guide him in the analysis of 
the insoluble residue, but who does not even know clearly 
which substances to look for in such a residue. It is obvious 
that if the analysis of the insoluble residue is to be under- 
taken in a systematic manner, the chemical properties of 
such compounds as may occur in such a residue should be 
thoroughly studied especially with reference to their solution 
in various acidic or basic solvents. This will not only enable 
us to classify them with greater precision but will also pave the 
way for the elaboration of a satisfactory scheme for their analysis. 

Tlie author is cari7ing on a systematic and thorough in- 
vestigation of the analytical properties of all such compounds 
as have been classed by different authors under the heading of 
“ insoluble substances ” with the following objects : 

( 1 ) To determine how far their properties justify their 

being classed with the “ insoluble substances.” 

(2) To determine the best method of their identification 

by bringing them into solution or otherwise. 

( 3 ) To evolve a systematic method for the identification 

of all compounds in an insoluble residue which 

will be convenient, quick, and reliable. 

In the present paper an effort is made to de%'ise a scheme 
for the identification of insoluble substances based on the 
already known properties of the compounds. Onl)' the in- 
soluble compounds derived from the common elements and 
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native substances like fluorspar and tinstone will i)S! included 
in the scliome, as the scheme is devised for the common student 
and is not meant for the use of the professional analyst. 

Before discussing the scheme for the identification of in- 
soluble substances, it is necessary to have a clear idea as to 
what we mean by the term “ insoluide snbstances, ” for much 
of the confusion prevailing on the subject is due to the fact (hat 
diflerenl autliors attach dilleront meanings to the phrase. In 
the present paper “insoluble substances” will stand for 
all those substances that ilo not dissolve at all. or dissolve in 
an inordinately long time on beating with water, HCl or UNO,, 
dilute or concentrated. Some of the author.s also include 
aqua regia as one of tlie acid solvents but since it dissolves a 
ooinpamlively small number of substances and its use is in- 
convenient, it is better to omit it as one of the general 
solvents. It may be used as one of the solvents in the 
tieatinentof the insoluble I’Osidue when the colour of the latter 
indicates the presence of compounds like HgS, eta 

Ihe substance,s that are gonerall}' trealerl as insoluble in 
water, HCl, HNO., arc the following ; 


AgCl, AgBr, Agl, CrCU, CaF, (Halides) 

Base, SvSO„ (CaSO,), (Pl)SO,), (CV,SOJ 

(bulphates) 

Sb,0 

biU 1 (Ignited oxides) 

SnS*, HgS (Sulphides) 

AgCN,Fe, lFe(CN).]„ Cu,Fe(CN)„ ZiS\Fc(CN) 
f^amdes and ferroc3mnicles) 

(PbCiO*), FeCr^O^ (Chromites and chromates) 
borne silicates and aluminales. 

will analysis 

'1111 oe aciMbable to discuss tiripfltt u ^ 

insoluble compouuds „p„„ .vhiob U.„ 1 ? 1 

ficatlon is based. In the list given • 1 ^ u ‘ 

g above, all the compounc 
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have been classed with the “ insoluble substances ” b}^ 
different authors arc iJicludod, but as far as the author is 
aware there seems nojustificjition for including CaSO*, PhSO^, 
ignited Fe,03, and fused PbCrO^ in this list. CaSO^ 
dissolves in concentrated HGl without much difficulty. 
PbSO* also dissolves on boiling with concentrated HCl, and 
though PbCls crystallizes out on cooling this can be removed 
by washing witli hot water. If PbS04 is to be included in 
the list of insoluble substances, there is no reason why PbCU 
should also not be included. Ignited ferric oxide dissolves 
gradually on boiling with concentrated HCI and it is quite 
unjustifiable to include it in the li.st. Fused lead chrom- 
ate. in spite of the fact that so many authors have classed 
it with the insoluble substance.?, dissolves so easily in 
boiling concentiated HCI (with formation of CrCls) that it 
should not be considered as an in.soluble substance. All the 
four substances mentioned above which do not really belong 
to the class of “ insoluble substances ” have been put within 
brackets and need not be considered in the scheme of analysis. 

The properties of the insoluble compounds which are 
utilized in the scheme for their identification are given in the 
following pimgraphs : 

AgCl, AgBr, Agl^ AgOU^- — All these compounds of 
silver are insoluble in HGl or HNOj except AgCN which is 
converted into AgCl by heating with concentrated HCI. Aqua 
regia converts AgBr, Agl, and AgCN into AgCl which can 
then be dissolved out by NH4OH solution. 

BaSOi, Sr SO 4, are changed completely into the corre- 
sponding carbonates by fusion with Na^COs-b KjCOs (fusion 
mixture). 

S71S1 (suhlmed), IlgS are changed to chlorides bj" 
heating with aqua regia. 

FoTOcganides of Gu, Fe, and Zn, etc. — ^All .these ferro- 
cyanides are partlj" dissolved by aqua regia. Zinc ferrocyanide 
dissolves completely but on diluting the solution, a part is 
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ngain precipitated. Some other {errocyatiides and fcrricyanidea 
besides the three mentioned above (Ag, l^i, CO) may be found 
in ilio insoluble residue. All ferrocyanidcs and fcrricyanidas 
are decomposed by boiling with NaOH solution into the 
corresponding hydroxide and KajFe CNc. If the. hydroxide 
[c.g., Zn (OH),] issolnble in excess of alkali, the ferrocy- 
anide dissolves completely, otherwise the liydroxide remains 
precipitated. 

Cr,Oj, GrCl^, Ci\ {SO,)i, FeC)"iO ^. — Ail compounds 
containing chroini\nn are dccoin])o.ced on fusion 'viih 
lNa,COs-l- KNOj, the chromium being converted into soluble 
sodium chromate. In the case of ferrous chromite (chrome iron 
stone), a residue of Fe, 0 , remains. 


SiOj, silicntes. Silica forms soluble sodium silicate on 
fusion with NajCOj. Most of the sili(aife.s arc completely 
decomposed on fusion with Ha, CO, forming soluble sodium 
.silicates and insoluble carbonate or oxide of the metal. 


SiiOi, Sb^Os, CrtF,, A?, 0 ,. — All these com- 

pounds are at least partly decomposed on fusion with sodium 
ravbonate forming sodium stannate, sodium antimonate, sodium 
iuonde and sodium atuminate, so that the melt obtained 
by fusing the insoluble residue with Ha,CO, must contain 
fn ^1 aluminium, and fluoride 

^ necessary only to detect the 

aftei fn insoluble portion obtained 

extraction ' with 

kTuTLZ «■ «" 

of each of fb ” woximate idea of the quantity 

or eacli of these substances (SnO O-iT? \ ^ i r 

these substances must be bronli ^ i ” 

means. The oxide ot L rf ' " appropriate 

.*«on 

thiosalts arc formed. A1 O 

solution by fusion with K S 0"““^ brought into 

sulphate is formed OaTC * ’1 ’ soluble aluminium 

’ IS best brought into solution by 
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evaporating io diyness with concentratwl sulphuric acid (Ft, 
dish) when CaSO « is formed. 

The systematic scheme for the identification of “ insoluble 
substances” is based on their properties that have been given 
above. The rcsidue left after the mixture given for analysis 
has been extracted with HCl or Hi!sOs is treated successively 
with the following tlu-ee reagents : 

(1) boiling NaOH, 

(2) aqua regia, 

(3) fused (+ K,CO , -f KNO ,)• 

On treating the insoluble residue with each of these 
reagents (a) some of the substancas that may be, present 
in the residue dissolve completely, (h) some are changed 
into different compounds which can be brought into solution 
b}^ means of appropriate solvents, (cf some are partly decora* 
posed, and (d) some are quite unaffected by the treatment. 

The nndecomposed portion of substances belonging to 
section (c) and substances belonging io section (d) which 
are not at all affected are then together treated with the 
next raagent in the order given above. 

(1) Treatment with hailing NaOH sohiiion . — On 
boiling the residue with NaOH solution Zn,Fe (ON), dissolves 
completely. Al,Os and SiO, may dissolve completely 
or in part. Filter off the residue and test the filtrate 
for zinc, aluminium silicate and ferrocyanide. If fen‘ 0 C 3 mnide 
is found in the filtrate, the residue obtained after treatment with 
NaOH solution should be extracted with HCI to dissolve out 
the metallic hydroxide formed by tlie decomposition of the 
insoluble ferrocyanides (Fe, Cu, ete), and the HCl extract tested 
for Fe, Cu, etc. Boiling with NaOH solution maj' be omitted in 
case ferrocyanides are known to be absent. 

(2) Treatment with Aqua regiei . — The insoluble iTsidue 
obtained after boiling with NaOH solution is treated with 
aqua regia. This completely dissolves HgS, SnSo and changes 
AgBr, Agl, and AgCN into AgCl. Small quantities of CaF„ 

p. jg 
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Sb,0^, niuY '»\o ^olul\t>n. Alter iUtcritt" oft'dw rt^idvte 

that (lops not (lissolvo hi wju-.i I'oshn tl"- HU rate is losttHl lor Hg 
nmlSn. 11 lltj or Ifn is fonvvl, n pivtionol vlio <nig\uul insolnUlc 
rpsidne is tpsUsi U.’i' snijln'lt’ by nuYuis ol tin ati'l hydrocisloric 
add. 'riio fdtrale nniy also hotostf'd {or antimony Inn it is not 
nocossarv to test it for Ca a* very little CaV , i-- (lisso’Ycdbv boiling 
with a(]n:i regia. The insohiblo portion that <li)i‘s not dissrdvi' in 
aqua n'gia is shaken with KlUOH sohititni and theammoniawl 
extract tmated «ith exctiss of lI!sO.^. If a predintate of 
AgCl is obtained a portion of the original insoluble n'>‘idu(‘ is 
treated with zine and sulphuric acid to test lor bromide, iodide, 
and cyanide. Situ.\i all the substaina's ((ixcept AgCX) that are 
afieclod by treatment with aqua regia are tvtlourod (BnS,, HgB. 
AgBr, Agl) it is obviously unneces-saiy to tieai the insoluble 
residue with aqua regia if it is whiten In e.'is(‘ (his step t.s 
omitted, (lie residue should bo shaken with Nil *01 1 solution to 
dissolve out AgCN and AgCl (white) and if a white p’.wipttatc 
is obtained on adding oxtvss of HNOs the original insoluble 
residue tested for Cl and CN as already indicated. 

(3) Fusion irifii A'fl,00r.,ir,C0;,. A'A*0 ,. — Tliere.sidue 
left nndissolvod after treatment with KaOH solution and atjna 
regia is thoroughly mixed with about U 1 times its weight of 
fusion mixture (K^COr.+Na^CO;,) and a little IvNO,., and 
fnsed in a porcelain crucible. This completely changes silica 
into soluble sodium .silicate, all cbi-omium ooinjwunds into 
soluble sodium chromate, BaSO 4 , and SrSOj, into the cono- 


sponding carbonates, Any insoluble silicates that may be 
present form the covrosponding carbonates and soluble sodimn 
silicate. AL^Os-CaF., SnO,, Bb,0.j (Sb,0,) are converted 


at. least in part into sodium ahnniuato, .sodium fluoride, 
sodimn stannate, and soiHum antimonate i-e.^pectivelv. 

The fused mass after boiling with water is fdtered and the 
mtvate te.sted for silicate (from SiO, or insohdde .sili(vuc.s) 
duourate (from chromium compounds), sulpliate frmni 
Cr.CSOJ., BaSO* etc,)], ddoride" (from CtC)'). ahnnlnhrm 
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(from AUO3), tin (from SnO,), antimony (from SbiO^, 
and fluoiide (from CaF,). 

The 1‘esidae that does not dissolve in water is washed 
thoroughly with water to remove sulphate, etc., and then treated 
with dilute HCl to dissolve outBaCOsj SrCOj, CaCOg and 
other carbonates derived from insoluble silicates. The dilute 
HCl also dissolves the ferric oxide derived from FeCr,04. 
The extract obtained with dilute HCl is tested for Ba, !Sr, Ca, 
Fe, and other metals (if insoluble silicates are likelj’^ to be 
present). 

The insoluble portion obtained after e.\.traetion with dilute 
HCl may contain some undecomposcd SnOa, Sb, 0 .j, SbaO^, 
AlaOj, and CaFa* This may be neglected under ordinary 
ciremnshinces, but should it be necessary to obtain an approxi- 
mate idej^ of the relative quantities of the difiereni constituents, 
it should be successively fused (l) with Nu,C03+t3 to bring 
into solution SnO,, Sb, 0 .i, SbaO^, (2) with IviSiOT to bring 
into solution AUOg. CaF, is best brought into solution by 
evaporating it to dryness with concentrated sulphuric acid and 
boiling the residue with water. 

The scheme for the analysi.s of insoluble substances may 
be summarized as shown below ; 

The “ insoluble re.'sidue ” may contain the following 
compounds — 

AgCl, AgBr, AgT, AgCN, CrCl 3 Boil with NaOIIsoltUioii— 
BaSO^, SrSO.,, Cr,(S0j3 («) Zn,Fe (CN)c dissolves 
A1,03, Cr,Oj, Fe Cr, 0 .j completely. 

SnO,, SbjO^, Sb^Oo, SnS„ (h) AUO,, SiO, may dis- 

HgS solve partly. 

Ferrocyanidesof Fe, Zn, Cu, etc. (c) Fe^ {Fe (CN)g} 3 and 
CaF,, SiOa, insoluble siliwxtes Cu, Fe (CN)c decom- 

posed forming corre- 
sponding hydroxides 
and soluble Na^ Fe 
(CN)« 
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The resiilue obtained after boiling inth NnOH solution and 
extracting ivitb dilute HCl may contain the following substances: 

AgCi, AgBr, Agl, AgCN, j Treat icitfi aqua regia— 
Ci-GU (a) HgS.SnSjdissolvecoin- 

BaSO^, ScSO^,Cr,(SOJs pletely 

AU 0 „Cr, 03 ,FeCr, 0 ^ (6) CaF„ Sb,0^ may dis- 

S'nOi, Sb, 04 , SbiOj, SnS,, solve pai'Uy. 

HgS (c) AgBr, Agl, AgCN chang- 

CaFi, SiO,, insoluble silicates ed into AgCl. 

The residue obtained after. trejiLment with aqua regia and 
extraction with NH« OH may contain the following substances: 

BiiSO^, SrSO.,, CrASO J * Fuse with iYu, COs, , GO „ 

A1,0,, Cr»0„ S«0„ Sb,0^,' AAO»— 

Sb,0, (u)Cr,0„CrCU.Cr»(SO,,)„ 

CrGr%, FeCr,Q.j CaFi, SiO* SiOa are converted into 
Insoluble silicates soluble compounds, 

{h) CaF„ SnO,, Sb,0„ 
SbiOs, AUOs changed 
partly into soluble com- 
pounds. 

i (c) BaSO.j, SrSO< changed 
I into the corresponding 

j carbonates. Insoluble 

i silittvtes give the corre- 

I spending ciubonates. 

I FeCf^O^ gives Fe^Oj. 

The residue obtained after fusion wiUi Na, CO,+K,CO,, 
may. contain 

CiiF, SnO„ Sb,Q^, Sb,Q ., AUO, 

E\-aiK)nT(e Fuse with Na»CO , + S Fuse with K:,S*0 , 

witli eon- 
centrate<l 
sulphuric acid 


THE EFFECT OF THE FUSED BENZENE CHROMO- 
PHOBES ON THE PYRONINE DYESTUFFS 


BY 

JAMUNA DATT TEWAUl, 

Chcmicn} Lnlorator>i, Unh'crsU;/ of Allahabad. 

As :i generul rule the inultipliciition of the benzene 
rings in u given compound increases its unstabilit}', and 
consecjuently the internal strain of tlie molecule. This fact is 
clearly noticed when the properties of benzene and naphtlialene, 
the two simple aromatic hydrocarbons , are considered. Tlie 
difference between the structure of the t\Yo is only of one 
benzene nucleus, naphthalene being the compound formetl by 
the fu-sion of the two benzene nuclei. It is seen that naph- 
thalene and its derivatives take up hydrogen and the halogens 
more readily than benzene and its derivatives. Only strong 
oxidisers are capable of oxidising benzene, and oxidation 
completely disintegrates the benzene nucleus. Naphthalene 
on the other hand is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
to phlhalic acid, a derivative of benzene. Benzene does 
not form any picrate, while naphthalene forms a w’ell-defined 
picrate. These properties clearly indicate that the molecule of 
naphthalene is much more strained than that of benzene. The 
molecular strain goes on increasing to anthracene. In anth- 
racene there are three condensed benzene nuclei with the para 
linkage between the two cxirbon atoms of the middle nucleus. 
After anthracene is much more strained than naphthalene, 
is quite apparent from its transference to more stable para- 
antliracene on exposui’e to sunlight. Lloreover, by roughly 
calculating the molecular strain in these three compounds 

on the basis of the strain produced by various double bonds 
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hicU iivo prosonl, in lluiHU inoluftules (Dult, J.C.S., lOliO, J20, 
171, und Vol IV, No. 2,00) it is found that 

5 the nuinhei’ of the iienzene rings increases, the strain 
iso increases. On examining the alisorption maxima of 


lese compounds the same conclusion is confirmed; 

Itloleculnr strain (in 

Name Slrucliiro terms of angular 

distortion) 

Abs. Mas 

Benzene ] 

) 

(109-5X3) 

2500 

Naphthalene 

0 

(100-5 X. 5) 

2760 

A.nthracene 

lO 

(109-5X6) 

29.50 


Considering all the above facts, it is but natural to 
expect that the dyestuffs containing fused benzene nuclei 
in the chromophorc must be more coloured than those which 
contain only one benzene nucleus (Dutt, J., 1026, 1171, 

and J.I.C-S., IV, 2, 99). While preparing dyestuffs from 
1, 2, 3, Quinoline tnciirboxylic acid, in order to study the 
effect of heterocyclic nitrogen atom on colour, it was thought 
that it would be much interesting to study the effect of fused 
benzene nuclei also on the dyestuffs. In order to study this 
point dyestuffs were obtained, from phtbalic, naphthalic, 
quinolinic, 1, 2, 3, Quinolinic tricarboxylic acids, by con- 
densing these with resorcinol, phloroglucinol, and m-diethy- 
lamidophenol, in a pure state and their absorption spectra 
taken. On making a study of the absoi-ption spectra, quite 
contrary to the above-mentioned facts, it was found that 
(lyes containing fused benzene nuclei ns ehromophores are 
invariably less coloured than those containing only one benzene 
nucleus in the chromophore. Thus it will be apparent from 
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the following tnlile which give.': {hi' nh'^orption muxima of 
thei^e (lyei^fufis in approximali' wnvelenglh.s ilmt ilye^: con- 
taining furcd henzi'ne nni'lci a< chroinophore.': are le.«s absorp- 
tive. These observations seem to go again.^t the established 
fact that whenever thero is a more strained sy.*fein, there 
is n gre.ater development of ('xlour (Dnft. .T.C.S , 1020. 72.0, 
ll7Knml,T.J.C.S.,lV.2. 00). 


Coinpounil obtninod from PUttintic noul Koplitlmlic Acid 

(t) Rp‘!orciiiol 4a!0 (Atisorptifiii Mivxiinti) 4 -l? 0 (Alt 8 orptioi) Muxima) 

ehtoroplurinol 49S0 .. .. 4480 •» 

ra-ftt'etliylnmuloptipnol 5540 •< 0140 „ .. 

Quinolinic iicifi 1.2.3. quiiiolino trienr- 

boxylio nnirt 

(2) Resorcinol 4950 (Ab'iorption Maxima) 4900 xMisorption Maxima 

Rliloroplticinol 4990 ., .. 4930 „ » 

m-diethylaniiilopliennl 5540 ,, ., 6340 .. .• 

The only explanation that enn be ndvanoed to explain 
tbi.s apparent anomaly is that when d^'os are prepared by 
condensing aromatic bydroxy and amino-componnds with 
chromopboro.s containing fused bcnz.eno nuclei, tbe entrance 
of the auxichrome in such a strained chromophore so orien- 
tates the whole molecule internally that the more strained 
chromophore loses its strain and becomes more stable and 
consequently less strained even in compai'ison to single 
benzene ring chromophore, whoi'e there is no such pos.ribility 
of internal orientation of the molecule. The re.sult of this 
orientation becomes manifested wlren the dyestuffs 
so obtained are dissolved in alkali. The transference of tbe 
dye-molecule into the qutnonoid structure, which more or 
less measure.s the intensity of the colour, is much restricted 
in ease of fused benzene nuclei ebromopboros, while in tbe 
ease of the single benzene nucleus it is not so. From tbe 
above table of the absorption spectra the effect of lieteroc 3 'clic 
nitrogen atom is quite clear in tbe fused benzene ring also. 
It is clear that nitrogen-carbon double-imncl structure is 
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imipli move absorptive iban eavbon-cjn'lmn doul)ie bond. For 
comparison, 1. 2. 3-qninoiine triciirlioxylic acid is taken in 
the above table, for studying the eflect of tlie nitrogen atom 
and also the fused benzene nucleus. It contains one car- 
boxyl group more, than napluhalic and quinolinic acids, over 
and above the heterocyclic nitrogen atom. The question may 
arise that this extra carboxyl group may produce some 
effect in the dyestuff. It has been shown in a paper (Tewari 
and Dutt, JJ.C.S., Vol. I, 59) that the carboxyl group in the 
chromophore does not in any way affect the intensity of 
colour. 

^ly thanks are due to Dr. S. Dutt for the inteiTst he 
has taken in the disenssion. 



PHOTOCHEMICAL AND INDUCED OXIDATION 
OF GLYCEROL BY AIR 


BY 

Dk. C. G. PALIT, D.Sc., 

Ghcintslrtf Department. 

In previous papers we have shown that in presence of 
light or inductors like Fe(OH)„ Ce(OH)s, Mn(OH),. 
NoiSOs, etc., several carboh 3 '^drates, gL’cogen, lecithin, ' choles- 
terol, butter, egst white, egg j'ellow, nitrogenous substances, 
potassium palmitate, stearate, oleate, tartrate, formate, citrate, 
etc., can be oxidised by .simply passing air at the ordinaiy 
temperature through aqueous solutions or suspensions of the 
above oxidizable substances. 

Our experimental results on the estimation of carbon- 
dioxide prove that these slow oxidations lead to the formation 
of carbon dioxide and not to any intermediate product. The 
interest which centres round these slow oxidations is greatly 
.mcreased by the fact of the generation of carbon dioxide and 
hence it appears that we have been successful in imitating the 
physiological processes of metabolism on which animal life 
depends. 

In this paper, we are recording our results on the 
slow oxidation of glycerol by air in sunlight and in presence 
of inductors like Fe(OH)a, Ce(OH) 5 , and sodium sulphite. 

PHOTOCHEMICAL OXIDATION 

Glass bottles containing aqueous solution of glycerol 
were exposed to sunlight and a known volume of air was 
passed through them for a definite length- of time. In each 
case 10 c.c. of the solution of gij'cerol (I per cent concentration) 
were taken and the volume was made up to 100 c.c. The 
amount of unoxidised gl 3 '^cerol was then estimated after the 
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experiment by the well-known method of R Bnnedikt and 
R. Zsigmondy which is noted below ; 

Micthod of Estimation 

The estimation depends upon the complete oxidation of 
the glycerol in cold, strongly alkaline solution to oxalic acid 
according to the equation 

C.,Hs0 =+30. =C,H,0. + C0,+3H,0 
For the test 0’2-0'3 grm. of glycerol or the correspond- 
ing qnantitj' of dilute glycerol is placed in a c;\paciou3 flask 
and diluted to about 2n0 c.c. with water. To this lO grms. 
of solid caustic potash are added and then finely powdered 
potassium permanganate is added Utile by little at the ordinary 
temperature until the solution is no longer green but blue or 
blackish. On heating to boiling, hydrated manganese dioxide 
separates out and the liquid becomes red. A solution of sul- 
phurous acid or sodium sulphite is then added until the liquid 
is just decolourised. The solution is then filtered at once and 
the precipitate is carefully washed with hot water and the 
filtrate is acidified with acetic acid. The solution is heated to 
boiling and the oxalic acid is then precipitated b}' the addition 
of requisite amount of calcium chloride solution flO per cent 
concenti’ation). The precipitate of calcium oxalate is dissolved 
in hot dilute sulphuric acid and then titrated in the usual way 
by standard permanganate. The oxalic acid is then calculated 
to glycerol accorduig to the above equation (Chem. Zeit, 1885, 
9, Q(o and J. Soc. Chem. Jnd., 1885, 4, blO). The following 
are the rosults of some blank experiments : 

Weighed out exactly 2'5 grms. of pure anh3'drous 
glycerol and made up the solution to 250 c.c. For the experi- 
ment 25 c.c, of this solution were taken which tlierefore con- 
tain 0; 25 grm. of glycerol. The estimations were done twice 
and in both cases the precipitate of calcium oxalate when 
treated with hot and dilute sulphuric acid required 54T c.c. 
ofN/10 KMnO* from which after ctilculadon the amount of 
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glycerol was found to be 0'2400 grn)., a result whicb is within 
an experimental error of 0’4 per cent. 

In each case the colorimetric det(‘rminations were made 
for the pu-values before and after the experiment. It will be 
found from flie results that the 7 )j,j-valuo after the experiment 
decreased in every ease. The following are the experimental 
results : 


Table 1 


Substance used in 
tbe experiment. 

1 

k. 

Z) 

u. 

35 

O 

X 

c 

1 

^ 1 
^ 1 

c 

iZ 

sr 

E 

k. 

C 

"o 

> 

1 

; S w ^ ^ 

: r'5-g ^ 

' » t. ^ • 

i 

u _ 

c -'■5 = r 

i 

5 ^ ® 

»*«-««*« t. 

25 c ^ C/ 1 

^ C ' 

C ^ 1 

25 ® 

S . 

5 

^-2 w-c £ 

C a £ i 

toH - 

C s . P ^ 

-•■§■3 1 2 

Q c 0 •«> 

3 i 
.2 c. 

|2 
JlS j 

0 

1 0 d 

N (fl d 

■ass 

^ C 

S.S H 

3 

k. 

0 

V-* 

C 

§:'^3 

J « 
53 

P X 

0 ® 

1. Glycerol 

2. 

6 

16 

40 j 
100 ; 

21.7 c.c. 

20'4 c.c. 
18-8 

1-3 

3-9 

po 


Table II 

Estimation of Carbon dioxide 
Experiments on tlie oxidation of glycerol in sunh'ght and 
the estimation of cxirbon dioxide. The volume of air passed 
was 60 liti’es in 12 hours and the amount of glyco'ol taken 
was 10 C.C. (=0T25 grm.) in each case. The value for 
before the experiment = 7’5 and that after the experiment =7'3 


Vol.of N/lOKMnO^reqd. 
for the ppt. of Col. oxa- 
late obtained from 10 
c.c. of glycerol taken 
(Blank). 

Amt. of OOa formed as 
found by direct) weighing 
in potash bulbs in grms. 

Amt, of glycerol oxidised 
as calculated from the 
value of OOj in grras. 

Porcontugo amount of 
glycerol oxidised. 

-■l^h . 

u o p c i 
cO c-a o o 
^ 

O *3 u - 

^ 2 ® ® S 

2 g-5 a 

Q "IS -O O ^ 

o ^ o';^ t 
— s c *§ o c:p 
> 

'P,* o 

© to ^ 

o!a 

X o o 
® £ 2 

2 O 

© ° 

51 go 
°.2--3..S 

a § 5W 
< 

Porcontago of glycerol 
oxidised 

27-lo.c. i 
(0’125 grm.) ■ 

0-0148 

0-01036 

1 8-3 

24-9 

22 

8-1 


0*0166 

i 

0-0192 

1 8-7 

•24-76 

, 2-35 

J 8-6 
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EXPERTi\IENTS ON INDUCED OXIDATION 
In these experiments, n slow current of air was passed 
through glass bottles containing solution of glycerol in pre- 
sence of inductors such as freshly prccipitated ferrous hydroxide 
or cerous hydroxide or sodium svdphiU'. 'I'he hydroxides of 
the metals were precipitated from the salt solutions by the 
addition of exact equivalent amount of CJiustic soda so as to 
render the whole mixture quite neutral. In «ich case lO ac.of 
glycerol were taken and the. total volume was made up to l00c.c. 
After the experiments the contents of the bottles were treated 
with potassium chloride so ns to completely coagulate the 
precipitates of tlic hydroxides which were then filtered and 
washed thoroughly with hot water. The amount, of glycerol left 
in the filtrate was then estimated in the usual way as already 
described. The following are the experimental results: 

. Table III • 


Experiment on the oxidation of glycerol in presence 
of (i) freshly precipitated and neutral ferrous hydroxide, 
(if) freshly precipitated and neutral cerous hydroxide, and 
{Hi) sodium sulphite as inductors. The volume of air passetl 
was 112'5 litres in 17 hours and tire amount of glycerol taken 
was 10 C.C. of 1 per cent concentration in each case. 


SuUstancp used o9 
influctots. 


PrcsVily preci- 
pitated ferrous 
hydroxide in 
neutral soln. 

PrtBhly precipita- 
ted cerous hydr- 
oxide in neutral 
eoln. 

Sodium sulphite. 
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Table IV 

Esimafion of Carhon dioxide 

Experiments on the oxidation of glycerol in presence of 
(i) freslilj' precipitat('d and neutral ferrous hydroxide, 
{ii) freshly pipcipitated and neutral cerons hydroxide and 
{Hi) sodium sulphite as inductors. The volume of air passed 
was 06‘5 litres in 10 hours and the amount, of glycerol taken 
was 10 C.C. (=0*125 gimi.) in each case. The value for pn 
before the experiment = 7*5. 


Substance used os 
inductor. 

Amount of inductor used in 
grm. 

Vol, oIN/10 KMnO.rcqd. for 
tbo ppt. of Oal. oxalate ob- 
tained from lO c.c. of glyce- 
rol taken before tbe oxpt. 
in c.c, (Blank). 

Amt. of carbon dioxide formed 
as found by direct weighing 
in potash bulbs in grms. 

t 

o 

'Sb 

■m 

o 

•A 

B 

S 

O , 

Sta 

« s 
0.2 

c o 
® — 

“ s 

Ci- 

Vol.cf N/lO KMnO« reqd. for 
the _ppfc. of On), oxolato 
obtained from glycerol loft 
after tbo experiment in c c, 
as found by direct esti- 
mation. 

t 

O 

o 

Jb 

% 

c 

•A 

B 

q 

c 

o.® 

C0t3 

-s'm 

5® 

2 S 

0^ 

Ferrous hydros- 

0-06476 


00313 

11-8 

23-96 

11-6 

ido in neutral 


tO-135 grin.) 





solution. 







Cerous hy d rox- 

0-1069 


0-0120 


25-3 

6-6 

ide in no\itral 







solution. 







Sotlium sulphite. 

0-30 




26-8 

4-8 


* Ii) the case of sodium sulphite, the amount of oxidation as obtained 
by experiment from the estimation of carbon dioxide, was a Httlo lower 
than the value obtained by direct experiment and this low value may be 
due to tbe absorption of carbon dioxide, by the alkali set free by tbe 
hydrolysis of sodium sulpbite. Exactly similar results have also been 
obtained in other cases in presence of sodium sulphite as inductor. 
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The following pa values have been obtained in presenWJ 
of inductors after the experiment: 

(1) Tlic value for j’n 5e(ore the experiment = ”<‘o 

(2) do. after the experiment in presence 

of ferrous hydroxide = 6’8 

(.'D do. in presence of corons hydroxide = f’O 

(4) do. in presence of sodium sulphite = 7'3 

The foregoing ro.sult.s show that aqueous solution of 
glycerol can be oxidised to carbon dioxide by passing air at 
the oniinary temperature in presence of sunlight or in presence 
of inductors like ferrous hydroxide, cerous hydroxide, and 
sodium sulphite, whiclt undergo oxidation simultaneously. 
IMoreover the amount of oxidation in sunlight increase.s with 
tiie time of exposure. The experimental results on the estima- 
tion of carbon dioxide show tliat in the slow photochemical or 
induced oxidation of glycerol, the oxidation is complete and 
carbon dioxide is the main end product. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Aqueous solution of glycerol has been oxidised by passing 
air at the ordinary temperaturo in presence of sunlight. 

2. Experimental results on the estimation of carbon dioxide 
prove that glycerol is oxidised bj" air in presence of sunlight 
chiefly to carbon dioxide and not to anj' intermediate product. 

3. Aqueous solution of glycerol has been oxidised by air at 
2o°C. in presence of inductors such as freshly precipitated ferrous 
or cerous hydroxide and sodium sulphite and the order in which it 
is oxidised is as follows : 

Ferrous hydroxide > cerous hydroxide > sodium sulphite. 

4. Experimental results on the estimation of carbon dioxide 
prove that glycerol is oxidised by air at 25°C. in presence of 
inductors cluofl}' to carbon dioxide and not to any intermediate 
product. 

5. The colorimetric determinations of the pn'xalue show 
that it decreases in every case in presence of sunlight as well as 
inductors. 

6. These results on slow and induced oxidation of substances 
by air at the ordinary temperature are important, because these 
oxidations are of the same type as that taking place in the animal 
body. 



REVERSAL OF CHARGE OF SERUM AND ITS 
COAGULATION AND GELATINISATION 
WITH ACIDS 


BY 

SATYA PRAKASH, M.Sc., 

Empress Yicioria Research Scholar, Chemisf7'y Department. 

In a previous communication (J. Indian Cliem. Soc,, 
1928, 5, 313) from these laboratories, we have studied the 
coagulation of serum with various salts and acids, and 
have shown that polyvalent cations and acids possess high 
coagulating powers towards serum. The stability of a 
diluted serum towards its coagulation by univalent ions from 
salts like sodium acetate, potassium fluoride, oxalate, etc., 
is far greater than that of the concentrated serum. 'While 
the normal dilution effect has been observed when serum is 
coagulated by acids and , polyvalent cations, we have 
observed that marked ionic antagonism is developed when it 
18 coagulated by tiie cations of varying valencies or an acid 
and a salt. The phenomenon of positive acclimatisation is 
more marked for the diluted serum than the concentrated 
one when coagulated by salts, while with acids, the pheno- 
menon is less developed with dilute serum. We have shown 
that like the sols of gamboge, mastic, arsenious sulphide, 
etc., serum is also capable of adsorbing similarly charged 
ions when coagulated with electrolytes. 

In the present communication, we are recording further 
results on the coagulation of serum by acids, and have found 

that there are two distinct points of coagulation, one when 
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Berum is coagulated by dilute acids and the other 
coagulated by concentrated acids. We ha\e a so s 
the influence of hydrogen ion concentrations 
coagulation of serum and the gclatinisation o serum 

G-oat-blood was collected in a glass vesse lu 
it clotted within a few minutes and the clear straw co o 
serum was squeezed out due to syneresis and this seru 
was used for the coagulation experiments. ^ 

Two c.c. of original serum w'ere mixed ^s■ith * ere 
concentrations of dilute and concentrated acids an ' 
total volume was made up to 10 c.c. in every case by ac ing 
the requisite amount of water, and the coagulation 
observed after an hour. 


Table I 


Acids. 

Concentration necessary for coagulation 

by dilute noids 

concentrated acids 

Hydrochloric 

0*0029 N 

0*2275 N 

Nitric ... 

0*0034i N 

0*0889 N 

Sulphuric 

0*0024 N 

0*1161 N 

Monochloracetic 

0*0024 N 

0*6854 N 

Trichloracetic 

0*0034 N 

0*0348 N 

Formic 

0*0036 N 

5*9454 N 

Acetic ... 

0*0038 N 

2*8458 N 

Hypophospborous ... 

0*0033 N 

0*6304 N 


The effect of dilution of serum on coagulation with 
concentrated acids has also been investigated. 

A serum =2 c.c. of serum. 

A/2 serum = 1 c.c. of serum. 

2A serum = 4 c.c. of serum. 

Total volume = 10 c.c. Time = 1 hour. 
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Table II 


Acids. 

Amou 

c 

A/2 

nt neoes 
aagulatu 

A 

sary for 
)n. 

2A 

175 K 

Hydrochloric 

I’G c.c. 

I’S C.C. 

I'O C.C. 

0741 N 

Sitric 

1-5 „ 

1*2 „ 

0-8 „ 

1-452 N 

Sulphuric ... 

1-4 „ 

mm 

0 - 55 ,, 

4-896 N 

Monochloracotic 

2-3 „ 

F4 „ 

0-6 „ 

0-174 K 

Trichloracetic 

2-4 „ 

2-0 „ 

1*4 „ 

22-02 N 

Formic ... ' ... 

3-6 „ 

27 „ 

1-3 „ 

15-81 

Acetic 

3-2 „ 

1-8 „ 

1-0 „ 

7-88 N 

Hypophosphorous 

1’3 „ 

0-8 „ 

0-45„ 


From the results recorded in the above tables, it will 
be seen that for the second point of coagulation, much higher 
concentrations of acids are necessary than for the first point; 
and when the serum is coagulated by concentrated acids, it 
behaves abnormally towards dilation, due to its high tendency 
of adsorbing similarly charged ions from the acids. It has 
been found (loc. cit.) that for the first point of coagulation by 
dilute acids, the scrum beliaves normally to-wards dilution, 
and smaller amounts of acids are necessary to coagulate the 
dilute serum than the concentrated one. 

Serum is not coagulated even by molar solutions of 
ammonium sulphate and its globulin content is only precipi- 
tated out when it is half saturated by the salt. The results 
recorded in the following table show that in presence of small 
quantities of acids, serum is sensitised and is easily coagulated 
by ammonium sulphate. "When the amount of hydrochloric 
acid added to the serum is small, the serum becomes unstable 
towards ammonium sulphate. This behaviour has been 
explained from the view-point that in presence of small 
amount of acid, the hydrolysis of serum is checked and thus 
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it is made unstable- Similav results have been obtained "ftitli 
the sols of Prussian blue, copper fcrrocyanide, arsenious 
sulphide, gamboge, mastic and gum dammar- (Compare 
J. Phys. Chem., 1926, 30, 830; Kolloid Z-, 1926. 29 , 346-) 
Amount of serum = 2 c-c- 
Total volume =10c.c. 

Time = 1 hour- 


Table hi 


Amount of I'ToN 
hydroohlorio acid added. 

Amount of M/lO ammonium 
sulphnic necessary to coagulate. 

1*3 c.c. 

0 

0 

more than 5 c.c. of 2M 

0-2 

0-8 

0*3 

1-7 

0’4 

2-6 

0-5 

1-6 


From these results, it appears that as the concentration 
of hydrochloric acid is increased, the serum becomes more 
and more stabilised by the adsorption of hydrogen ions, and 
evidently there is a reversal of charge on the serum, which 
becomes positive on account of the adsorption of hydrogen 
ions. "With higher concentrations of acids, both cations and 
anions influence the coagulation points and the positively- 
charged serum is coagulated by anions- The marked 
tendency of adsorbing similarly charged hydrogen ions by the 
positively-reversed serum is shown from the fact that dilute 
serum is more stable towards coagulation by concentrated 
acids than a concentrated one- 

Serum contains, besides other substances, two proteins— 
serum albumin and serum globulin, and it has long been 
known that serum, globulin is precipitated from the '’serum 
when it is half-saturated with ammonium sulphate, but serum 
albumin is only obtained when the flltrate after removing 
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^lolnilins is saturated 'with ammonium sulpliate and acidified 
with 10 per cent acetic acid (resulting solution containing 
I per cent acetic acid) and allowed to stand for two or 
more hours. The addition of acetic acid for the precipita- 
tion of albumin by ammonium sulphate is in accord to the 
view just described, and it appears that on the addition of 
sufficient quantity of acids, a reversal in the charge of 
serum takes place, which helps its coagulation by multivalent 
anions. 

It appears that in these coagulating experiments on 
scrum, the whole of the colloidal phase is never completely 
precipitated. When serum is coagulated by dilute acids, 
or by sodium acetate, tartrate, citrate, etc., it is mainly 
the globulin portion which is thrown down as is the case 
when it is half-saturated with ammonium sulphate. But 
serum albumin is also precipitated when coagulation is 
carried by either concentrated acids, or salts with polyvalent 
cations. Two distinct points of coagulation as with acids are 
also obtained when serum is coagulated by such electrolytes 
as aluminium nitrate, cerous nitrate, thorium nitrate, copper 
sulphate, etc. 

The coagulation of serum by acids appears to be 
mainly controlled by hydrogen ion concentrations. In the 
following table, we are recording the variation in pn -values 
with different amounts of acids. P„ -values wmre deter- 
mined by indicator method, using nitrophenols as indicators. 
Original serum has a pa-7’8. When water is mixed with 
serum, an opalescent solution is obtained and on the addi- 
tion of dilute acids, turbidity at first increases corresponding 
to the first coagulation point, but after a certain concen- 
tration, the turbidity begins to disappear indicating the begin- 
ning of the reversal of charge of serum and on further 
increase of the concentration of the electrolj’tes, quite trans- 
parent serum is obtained when the charge reversal is 
complete. 
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Original spruin = /j„-7'S; 

2 C.C. of seruni + 8 c.c. Avater = j)„-7'G 
2 c.c. of Boruni were mixed witli dift'erent concentra- 
tions of N/IO acids and (he total volume \s'as made up to 
10 c.c. The hydrogen ion concentrations are recorded 
in the following table : 


Table TV 


Amonnl of N/lO 
acid in C.o. 

HCl 

Nitric 

acid 

Sulplni- 
ric ucid 

. := 

•i-s 

0 tr* 

1 § 

TricbloP- 
ncotio noid 

Forniio 

acid 


2At 

pB 

Pn 

p>i 

Pn 

Pn 

O'l C.C. 

7-3 

7*3 

7-3 

To 

7’5 

7’3 

0 3,, 

6-GA 

6'9A 

TOk 

7-15A 

6-9A 

6-9A 

0-5 „ 

6*0 

6*2 

6-3 

6-G 

6*2 

6-4 

0‘6 „ 

... 

••• 

6'1 

... 


... 

0 7 ••• 

5-6B 

5'6B 

5-7 

6-1 

5-7 

6-0 

0-9 „ 

... 

... 

5-6 

... 


... 


5'4 

5'5 

5-4 

5-4 

5'3 

5'4 

ri „ 

5-3 

... 

... 

... 

4-9B 

• » . 

1-2 „ . ... 

5-2 G 

5-3C 

5-3B 

5-3B 

4-7 

5'3B 

ri „ 

... 

4'9 

4-9 

5*2 

4-4G 

5-3 

1-5 ,. 

4-9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1-6 „ 

... 

... 

4-6 

5-00 

4-4 

5*3 

1‘8 

••• 

— 

4-3 C 

4-7 

... 

0-3C 

2‘0 „ 

1 ■... 

... 

4*0 

... 

... 

5-1 


In the above table, the region from A to B is the 
region of the first coagulation point, while at B, the 
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opakscence liegiiis to disappear, and the reversal of charge 
on serntn takes place. At C the charge reversal is complete. 
From the above, it will he seen that the charge reversal 
takes place in almost the same region for ditforont acids. 


Tahli: V 


Acids. 

I 

Charge reversal region- 

Hydrochloric 

1 7 )„ 0 0-0 .1 

Nitric 

5-6-5*.3 

Sulphuric 

5-3-^-3 

Monochloracetic 

5“3-5’0 

Trichloracetic 

4‘9-4*4 

Formic 

5-3 


Jom this it will bo seen that the conditions most favour- 
0^ le for the charge reversal of serum are near the Pn'5’3- 
0 0. As has already been stated that the dissolution of 
t e turbid phase was taken as an indication of the reversal 
of charge, some allowance has to be made in the measure- 
ments whore the anion effects are more marked as in the case 
of sulphuric acid, where due to the coagulating influence of 
^4 ions on the positively-charged serum, the turbidity 
did not disappear till it has reached the Thus it 

nppears that the coagulation of serum by dilute acids is 
mainly a function of hydrogen ions, and anions exert only a 
secondary influence. 

The coagulating power of concentrated acids for the 
second point, as is seen from the Table I, is in the following 
order; 

Trichloracetic > nitric > sulphuric > hydrochloric > 
bypophosphorous > monocbloracetic > acetic > formic. 
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From tliiB it appears flint the tlegree of dissocinfion of the 
ncids influoncoB the coagulation of soruni nuirkodly so far as 
the second coagulation point is concerned. 

Tho two coagulation points of serum also differ much in 
the develojunent of hydration tendency of particles in the 
two cases. From tho nature of the coagulated mass it 
appears that serum coagulated hy dilute acids is more 
flocculenl than gelatinous. After the reversal of charge, 
further coagulation is accompanied hy the marked adsorption 
of the solvent medium, and tho viscosity of tho system also 
gradually increases, and finally under suitable concentra- 
tions, stable jollies of the serum are obtained. It appears 
that serum albumin which has a greater probability of being 
precipitated near the second coagulation point, is more 
capable of undergoing hydration than the serum globulin 
which is exclusively precipitated hy dilute acids. 

In the following tables, wo are recording our observa* 
tions regarding tho gelatinisalion of serum hv different 
acids. Serum has been mixed and well-shaken with differ- 
ent amount of acids and the total volmne was kept constant 

in every case, and their time of sotting to iellies was 
noted. 

Table Y1 


3 C.C. 

3 „ 
3 ^ „ 

3 „ 


Gdalimsaiion hy hydrochloric acid. 


ObservillioD. 

^^0 jolly in 2 days. 

Jfo jolly in 2 days, 
^paque jelly in 22 honi 
tipaque jelly -vvitbin 5 
liours. 

Opaque jelly in 3 hours 

riocculent precipitate se 

iMthin 22 hours. 


175 N HCl 


I'O C.C. 

5 c.c. 

1-2 „ 

3 „ 

1*4 „ 

5 ,, 

1*6 „ 

5 M 

r« „ 

5 „ 

■ . 2-0, „ 

5 
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Table YII 


Gclatinisation hy nitric acid. 


Serum. 

2-65N 

Nitric 

acid. 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

3 C.C. 

O’l C-C. 

5 C.C. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

3 ji 

0-2 „ 

5 ,1 

No jelly in 1 day. 

^ 11 

0-4 „ 

^ 11 

Opaque jelly in 3 hours. 

^ 11 

0-6 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque loose jelly in 3 mins, 
soon breaking. 

4 „ 

0-2 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 11 ! 

0‘3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3 k hours. 

4 „ 

0'4 „ 

5 1, 

Opaque jelly in 2^ hours. 

4 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 30 mins. 

4o „ 

0-2 „ 

5 ,1 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4*5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 3 a hours. 

4*5 ,, 

0-4 „ 

5 ,1 

Opaque jelly in 25 mins. 

4'5 „ 

0-5 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 25 mins. 


Table Yin 


Gelatinisaiion by sulphuric acid. 


Serum. 

7-28NH,S04 

1 

Total volume. 

Observation, 

3 c.c. 

0*5 C.C. 

5 c.c. 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

^ 11 

0*8 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

2 11 

1*1 ,1 ! 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 7 hours. 

3 1. 

1*4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 4 hours. 

4 1, 

0*4 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4 1, 

0*6 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0*8 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 6 hours. 

4 „ 

ro „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 4 hours. 

4*5 „ 

0-2 „ 


Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4*5 „ 

0*3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4*5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 >1 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

O'o „ 

1 

5 ,, j 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 


F. 82 
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Table IX 


GcUdinisulion by acetic acid. 


\ 

Scrum. 1 

1 

i 

15-81 N 
acetic acid 
(glacial). 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

3 c.c. 

0’5 c.c. 

b c.c. 

No jelly in 1 da}'. 

3 ,, 

I'O „ ^ 

5 » 

Translucent jelly in 40 mins. 

3 „ 

1-5 „ ! 

5 » 

Opaque jelly in 3 mins. 

3 j) 

i 2-0 „ i 

; 5 » 

Opaque jolly in 2 mins. 

4 

i OT „ 1 

1 5 » 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0*4 „ 1 


Translucent jelly in 3 days. 

4 „ 

0-7 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 45 
mins. 

4 » 

ro „ 

0 

Translucent jelly in 3 rains. 

4o „ 

0-1 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4-6 „ 

0-3 „ 

0 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4‘5 „ 

Oo „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 


Table X 


Gelatmisaiion hy monochloracctic acid. 


Serum. 

4'89GN 

Cl. CH, 
COOH. 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

3 c.c. 

0‘3 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

No jelly. 

3 „ 

0*6 „ 

5 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

0*9 „ i 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 hr. 

3 „ I 

1*2 „ , 

. 5 „ ! 

Opaque jelly in 25 mins. 

4 „ 

0*4 „ 

5 ,, 

j Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

. 0*6 ,, 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 2i hrs. 

4 „ 

,0-8 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 25 mins 

4 „ 

1*0 „ 

.5- 

Loose translucent jelly in 1 
day. 

4-5 „ 

-0*3 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0*4 . i, 

. 5 „ 

Translucent jelly in ] day 

4*5 „ 

0*5 „ 

5 „ 

j Translucent jelly in 3 hrs. 
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Table XI 

Gelaiinisaiion by irichloracefic acid. 


Serum, 

0-879N 

G1,0. 

COOH. 

Total 

volume. 

Observation. 

1 

3 c.c. 

, 0*2 c.c. 

5 C.C. 

No jelly obtained. 

3 „ ! 

0-4 „ 

5 n 

Opaque jelly in 3 hrs. 

3 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 M 

Loose opaque jelly in 10 
mins. 

3 „ 

0-6 „ 

5 

Loose opaque jelly in 5 mins. 


0-3 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 

4 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 

1 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 hr. 

4 „ 

0-6 „ 

^ n 

Opaque jelly in 5 mins. 

4-5 „ 

0-4 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 

4*5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 


Table XII 

Gelaibiisatio7i by formic acid 


Serum. 

22’02N 

formic 

acid. 

Total 

volume. 

3 c.c. 

0*4 c.c. 

5 c-c. 

3 „ 

0*6 „ 

5 ,. 

3 

0*8 „ 

5 „ 

4 „ 

0'4 „ 

5 „ 

4 „ ' 

0-6 „ 

5 n 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

3 „ 

4 „ 

ro „ 

5 „ 

4*5 „ 

. 0*1- „ 

5 ,, 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

4-5 „ 

0-5 „ 

5 „ 


Observation. 


No jelly in 1 day. 

No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 1 day. 
No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in hrs. 
Translucent jelly in 20 mins. 
Translucent jelly i n 3 
mins. 

No jelly in 1 day. 

No jelly in 1 day. 
Translucent jelly in 2|- hrs. 
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Tarek XlII 

OcJatimsaiioti hy oxalic acid. 

No jelly could be obtained by using even saturated 
solution of oxalic acid. However, jellies could lie prepared by 


sbaking serum with solid oxalic acid, and allowing it to set. 


Scrum. 

Solid 

oxalic 

noicl. 

Total 

volume 

Observation. 

3 C.C. 

0‘9 gm. 

5 c.c. 

No jolly in even 3 days. 

3 „ 

1*1 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in even 3 days. 

3 „ 

1-3 „ 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 3 days. 

4 „ 

0'7 „ 

5 n 

Loose translucent jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

0-9 „ 

5 „ 

Loose translucent jelly in 1 day. 


1-1 n 

5 „ 

Firm translucent jelly in 1 day. 

•I „ 

1-3 „ 

5 n 

Firm translucent jelly ini day. 

4’5 „ 

0'5 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-7 „ 

3 n 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-9 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque loose jelly in 1 day. 


Tabu2 XIV 


Gclaiiiiisution hy hypophosphorous acid- 


Serum. 

7-888 N 
liypopbos- 
pliorous 
acid. 

Total volumo. 

Observation. 

WKm 


5 C.C. 

No jelly in 1 day. 



5 n 

No jolly in 1 day. 


HH 

5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day. 


1-4 „ 

5 » 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

1 „ 

msmm 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4 „ 

i 0-6 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

1 „ 



Translucent jelly in 1 day 

4 „ 


5 

Translucent jelly in 4^ hours. 

4-5 „ 


.3 „ 

No jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 


3 „ 

No -jelly in 1 day. 

LB,, 


5 „ 

Translucent jelly in 1 day; 
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Table XY 

<3elatinisaiion by alnminium nitrate. 


Serum. 

M[V27 

aluminium 

nitrate. 

Total volume. 

Observation. 

1 

3 c.c. 

O' 5 c.c. 

5 c. c. 

No jelly. 

3 „ 

1-0 „ 

6 „ 

1 Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

3 „ 

1'5 „ 

5 „ 

1 Opaque jelly in 1 hour. 

3 „ 

2-0 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque loose jelly immedi- 
ately. 

4 „ 

0-8 „ 

5 „ 

No jelly. 

4 „ 

I'O „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 

4-5 „ 

0-3 „ 

5 „ 

Opaque jelly in 1 day. 


It 'will be seen from these tables that the jellies of the 
best texture are those -whicli haye heen obtained by the 
use of y^eak acids. Griacial acetic, formicj monochloracetic, 
hypophosphorous, and oxalic acids yield almost transparent 
jellies, -u'hile opaque jellies are obtained when serum is 
gelatinised by strong acids such as hydrochloric, sulphuric, 
nitric or trichloracetic acids. Salts containing polyvalent 
cations, like aluminium nitrate also give opaque jellies. 
These jellies are very stable and do not undergo any marked 
syneresis, though putrefaction begins after a couple of days. 
An attempt to gelatinise serum by very "weak acids like 
citric, tartaric and also by phosphoric acids has been so far 
unsuccessful. It appears that it is partly due to the weak 
nature of these acids and partly due to the fact that their 
solutions cannot be obtained in such concentrations as that 
of formic and acetic acids. The gelatinisation of serum 
appears to be a function of hydrogen ion concentration. 
The concentrations of the acids used for this purpose are 
in the following order : 

Trichloracetic < nitric< Bulphuric<- hydrochloric< 
monochloracetic < hypophosphorous < acetic < formic. 

This order is generally the same as was obtained Tvhen 
serum was coagulated by concentrated acids. 
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SUMMA1« 

1. It hns been obaorvod lhal tlvoro nro two distinct points of 
congiilntion when serum is oongulnted by acids or salts of poly- 
valent cations. The first point is obtained with the use of dilute 
acids, and the second by concentrated acids. 

2. The coagulating power of conoenlratcd acids for the 
second point is in the following order : 

Trioblorncetio> nitric > sulphuric > hydrochloric > hypo- 
phosphorous > monoohlorttOotio> ncelio> formic. 

3. “When serum is coagulnlod by conoentratod acids, it be- 
haves abnormally towards dilution, ns it has a high tendency of 
adsorbing similarly charged ions from the acids. 

4. It has been shown that in the presence of small quantities 
of acids, serum is sensitised, and is easily coagulated by ammo- 
nium sulphate. This is partly duo to the fact that tho hydrolysis of 
serum is checked by acids, and partly because tho charge on serum 
is reversed by the adsorption of hydrogen ions. 

6. It hns been shown that charge reversal of serum takes 
place near pn -5'3-5’0, -when serum is coagulated by acids. It is 
the globulin portion of serum which is exclusively precipitated 
by dilute acids near tho first coagulation point, while at the 
second coagulation point, serum albumin is also tlirown down. 

6. When serum is coagulated by dilute acids, the precipitated 
mass is flooculent, while with conoentratod acids, a gelatinous mass 
is obtained. Under suitable concentrations of aoids, jellies of 
serum can also be obtained. 

, 7. Very stable translucent jollies of serum undergoing no 
marked syneresis are obtained when serum is coagulated by con- 
centrated solutions of aoetio, monoohloraoetio, formic and hypo- 
phosphorous aoids, and solid oxalic acid. Hydrochloric, nitric, sul- 
phuric and trichloracetic acids yield opaque stable jellies of serum. 

8. The concentrations of aoids necessary for the pre- 
paration of jellies are in the following order ; 

Tviohlorao.6tio< nitric < sulphuric < hydrochloric < mono- 
ohloraoetio < hypophosphorous< aoetio c formic. 



INFLUENCE OF ELECTROLYTES ON THE 
SYNERESIS AND CLOTTING OF BLOOD 

BY 

SATYA PRAKASH, M.Sc., 

Empress Victoria Research Scholar, Chemistry Department. 

In a previous communication/ we have advanced the 
view that clotting of blood and jelly formation are essen- 
tially similar processes. Blood may be regarded as an un- 
stable colloidal system which remains fluid in the body partly 
due to its motion and partly to the capillary action of the 
blood vessels. 

We* have investigated the influence of various elec- 
trolytes on the time of setting of jellies as well as on the 
extent of syneresis with numerous inorganic and some 
organic jellies. Moreover, we have shown that a sol is stabi- 
lised by the adsorption of similarly charged ions and is 
sensitised by the oppositely-charged ions, and under similar 
conditions, the uncharged particles are more hydrated than 
the charged ones. By the adsorption of similarly charged 
ions, the charge on the particles increases and the system 
becomes more stablei less viscous, and less hydrated. 

Blood is regarded as a negatively-charged fibrin sol, 
which exists in the liquid condition, in some mysterious 
way. When it is collected in a glass vessel, it spontaneously 
forms a solid clot within a few minutes, but it is well-known 
that if it is received in solutions of sodium, or ammonium 
oxalate, fluoride or citrate, it can indefinitely remain liquid, 
and further, if calcium chloride is added in excess to the 
oxalated or citrated blood, the clotting occurs normally. 
As the normal blood also contains calcium, this behaviour 
was ascribed to the formation of .insoluble or undissociated 
calcium salts of citrated and oxalated blood and thus to the 

> J. Phys. Ohem., 55, 459 (1929). 

* J. Indian Ohem., Soo., 7 , 417 (1930). 
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removal of calcium ions. "We have shovm in the previous 
communication that blood has a great tendency of adsorbing 
similarly charged ions from sucli electrolytes as sodium 
acetate, tartrate and citrate, and also potassium fluoride 
and oxalate, and the stabilising influence of the salt is due to 
tliis fact and not to the removal of calcium ions. 

In the present communication we have investigated 
tlie influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the 
extent of syneresis and have shown that blood is markedly 
stabilised by the addition of calcium chloride. 

For these experiments on the syneresis of blood*cIot, 
goat's blood was received in 250 c.c. glass bottles containing 
different amounts of electrolytes and made up to a definite 
volume. A blank experiment was always performed with 
the same blood, as the blood from different animals behaves 
slightly differently. After definite intervals, the synerised 
serum was carefully collected in a graduated measuring 
cylinder and the volume was measured. The experiments 
were carried at the room temperature (27° — 29°). The 
results are recorded in the following tables : — 


Table I 

Influence of dilution on syneresis. 


Time' 

.Amount of syneresis 

250 c.c. blood. 

230 0 . 0 . blood 
+20 0 . 0 . -water 

30 min. 

9 c.c. 


1 hr. 

30 


1 hr. 30 min. 

47 


2 hr. 30 min. 

67 


3 hr. 30 min. 

83 


4 hr. 30 min. 

93 


5 hr. 30 min. ... 

98 


17 hr. 

127 


22 lir. ••• 

129 
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The serum when no water was mixed was straw- 
coloured, but in the presence of water, blood was hemolysed 
and the serum was dark red. 


Taulk II 

Infinmcc of potassium chloride on syneresis 

5 C.C., 10 C.C., and 15 c.c. of 3N potassium chloride 
made up to 20 c.c. were taken into bottles in which 230 c.c. 
of blood were received. In the blank bottle, 20 c.c. of water 
and 230 c.c. of blood were taken. 


Amount of syneresis 


Time 



KOI 

0 

5 c.o. 

1 

10 c.o. 

15 c.o. 

30 min. 

• « • 

10 c.c. 

16 c.c. 

2 c.c. 

0‘5 c.c. 

1 hr. 

« • « 

38 

30 

5 

1-0 

1 hr 30 min. 

* • • 

50 

48 

5 

3 

2 hr. 30 min. 

j 

* * * 1 

67 

63 

7 

4 

3 hr. 30 min. 

«•« 

83 

74 

7-5 

4*5 

4 hr. 30 min. 

• • » 

93 

81 

8 

i 

5 

5 hr. 30 min. 

... 

98 

83 

8 

7 

21 hr. 

... 

128 

127 

8 

8 


Hemolysis was checked in the presence of potassium 
chloride and the serum was straw-coloured. 
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Table 111 

Influence of calcium chloride on syneresis 
Concentration of calcium chloride = 1*76 M- 
Blood = 230 C.C.. Total volume = 250 c-c- 


, Amoiint of fivnere.^is 

lune ; 


CaCh 

0 

5 c.c. 

6 c.c. 

7 c.c. 

8 c.c. 

30 min. 

1 hr. 

1 hr. 30 min. 

2 hr. 30 min. 

3 hr. 30 min. 

4 hr. 30 min. 

5 hr. 30 min. 

13 hr. 30 min. 
21 hr. 30 min. 
48 hr. 

1 2c.c. ! 
1 21 

1 51 

73 1 

8G ' 
92 1 

92 i 
lOS i 
110 j 

0-2 c.c. : 
! 0-2 
i 0-2 

1 0*2 
‘ 0-2 

0*7 

1*0 

2*0 

7-0 

0 

0 

OT 
i 0-1 

0-1 

0-1 

OT 

1-0 

not set 
just set 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0-5 

not set 
not set 
not set 
not set 
not set 
not set 
not set 

just set 

3 C.C. 


Table IV 


Influence of ammonium sulphate on syneresis 

Concentration of aramoniam sulphate = 2M. 
Blood = 230 C.C. Total volume ==250 c.c. 


Time 

Amount of syneresis 

Am 3 SO 4 

0 

5 c.o. 


11 c.o. 

30 min. 

1 hr. 

1 hr. 30 rain. 

2 hr. 

3 hr. 30 min. 

4 hr. 30 min. 

5 hr. 30 min. 

13 hr. 

17 hr. 

28 C.C. 
59 

70 

SI 

102 

102 

108 

119 

122 

29 c.c. 
5G 

71 

82 

103 

108 

113 

128 

128 

2 c.c. 
15 

17 

64 

84 

92 

94 

117 

118 

not set 
just set 

2 

8 

27 

36 

41 

52 

55 





(VIDE TABLE IV) 



TIME IN HOURS. 

SYNERESfS IN PRESENCE OF AMMONIUM SULPHATE. 
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’I'AtiliE V 


hiflupiicp of potassium oxalate on stjncrcsis 
Concentration of potassium oxalate = N 
Blood = 2H0 c.c. Q’otul volunie = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Pol.’issium o.xjila(o j 

j Amount of syncresis 

1 

2 c.c. 

S c.c. 

4 0.0. 

30 min- 

10 c.c. i 

10 c.c. 

not sot 

not set 

1 hr. 

57 

57 I 

2 c.c. 

half set 

1 hr. 30 min. 

85 

68 

4 

half set 

2 hr. ... i 

96 

70 

5 

just set 

3 hr. 30 min. 

115 

75 

8 

2 c.c. 

•4 hr. 30 min. 

US 

78 

12 

4 

5 hr. 30 min. 

121 

78-5 

13 

5 


TabiieVI 


Inflitencc of sodhnn acetate on syncresis 
Concentration of sodium acetate = N 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Sodivim acetate 

Atnounfc of syncresis 

0 

2 c.o. 

4 c.o. 

6 0.0, 

30 min. 

20 c.c. 

30 c.c. 

32 c-c. 

39 c.c. 

1 hr. 

31 

56 

66 

62 

1 hr. 30 min. 

66 

7,5 

84 

78 

3 hr. 30 min. 

100 

105 

115 

112 

4 hr. 30 min. 

108 

108 

118 

117 

5 hr. 30 min. 

115 

111 

122 

121 

20 hr. 

130 

111 

135 

135 
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Table VII 

Influence of sodium tartrate on syneresis 


Concentration of sodium tartrate = N 
Blood — 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Sodium tartrate 

Amount of syneresis 

0 


4 c.c. 

6 c.c. 

30 min. 

6 c.c. 

34 c.c. 

42c.c. 

32 c.c. 

1 hr. 

64 

62 

67 

52 

1 hr. 30 rain. 

77 

77 

80 

66 

2 hr. 

82 

84 

86 

74 

2 hr. 30 min. 

02 

93 

94 

80 

3 hr. 30 min. 

106 

102 

107 

91 

4 hr. 30 min. 

111 

105 

113 

93 

16 hr. 

120 

120 

125 

113 


Table VIU 


Influence of sodium citrate on syneresis 
Concentration of sodium citrate — N 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

' Sodium citrate ' 

Amount of syneresis 

0 

2 0. 0. 

4 0 . c- 

6 0. 0. 

30 min. ... 

26 c. c. 

31. c.c. 

half set 

not set 

1 hr. 

61 

62 

half set 

not set 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

86 ■ 

70 

half set 

not set 

2 hr. 30 min. ... 

109 

94 

half set 

not set 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

120 

113 

just set 

not set 

4 hr. 30 min. ... 

121 

116 

0 

not set 

14 hr. 

... 

... 

10 c.c. 

loose dis- 


i 



turbed clot 
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Table IX 

Influence of potassium fluoride on syneresis 
Concentration of potassium fluorido = 4*08 X 
Blood— 230 c.c. Total volume = 250 c.c. 


Time 

Amount, of syneresis 

0 

i 

IBI 

3 0, 0. 

a c.c. 

30 min. ... 

21 c.c. 

7c. c.i 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 1 

56 

14 

setting 

not set 




begms j 


1 hr. 30 min. ... 

80 

22 

loose clot 

not set 

2 hr. 30 min. ... 

97 

30 


! not set 

3 hr. 30 min. ... j 

104 

39 

0 

! not set 

4 hr. 30 min. .. 

111 

44 


setting 





begins 

14 hr. 

122 

50 

1 

‘ 7 

0 


Table X 

Influence of sodium hydroxide on syneresis 
Concentration of sodium hydroxide = 2 '47 X 
Blood = 230 c.c. Total volume =250 c. c. 


Time 


Amount of syneresis 

NaOH 

0 

2 c.c. 

5 c.c. 

8 0.0. 

30 min. ... 

19 C.C. 

6 C.C. 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 

53 

17 

not set 

not set 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

71 

25 

not set 

not set 

2 hr. 

S4 

30 

not set 

not set 

3 hr. 

98 

42 

not set 

not set 

4 hr. 

104 

47 

not set 

not set 

4 hr. 30 min. ... 

... 

... 

setting 

begins 

not set 

• 5 hr. 

110 

54 

sets 

not set 

17 hr. 

122 

65 

firm clot 
no syn. 
in 2 days. 

not set 
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Our results on the syneresis of blood recorded in the 
•above tables show that as the concentration of electrolytes 
is increased, the amount of syneresis cradualiy decreases and 
in some cases the syneresis of blood-clot is totally stopped. 
Even in two days, no marked syneresis is observed. In 
some cases, with the increase in the concentration of elec- 
trolytes. the blood becomes so stable that it either sets after 
a long time or does not set at all. 

In a previous communication/ we have investigated the 
influence of the concentration of electrolytes on the syneresis 
of various inorganic jellies. "We have shown that as the 
concentration of the coagulating electrolytes, i-c., those 
electrolytes from which ions containing charge opposite to 
that of the sol are mostly adsorbed, is increased, the amount 
of syneresis is also increased. Prom our results we have 
also shown, that by increasing the concentration of coagulat- 
ing electrolytes, the time of sotting of jellies is much 
decreased. 

The behaviour of blood is quite contrary to that of the 
jeliy-fo ruling inorganic sols. It possesses a high tendency 
to adsorb similarly charged ions, 8.'’., anions and does not 
appear to adsorb cations to a marked extent. For this 
reason, the addition of electrolytes invariably stabilises blood. 
The function of stabilising ions in the case of jellies is to 
increase the original time of setting and decrease the extent 
of syneresis. Thus on increasing the concentration of the 
stabilising electrolytes, the following may happen ; 

(i) upto a certain limit — ^no marked influence on the 

extent of syneresis of the original clot; 

(ii) upto the second limit — gradual decrease in the 

amount of syneresis ; 

(iii) within the next limited range— total inhibition 

of, syneresis; 


' Lioc. cit. 
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(iv) above this limit — blood not clotting at all, but 
remaining fluid indefinitel 5 ^ 

Hence the function of stabilising electrolytes is just oppo- 
site to that of the coagulating electrolytes. From our 
observations, it will be seen that blood has a high tendency 
of adsorbing chloride, sulphate, oxalate, citrate, fluoride and 
hydroxyl ions, and in presence of these, the amount of 
syneresis is markedly decreased. Acetate and tartrate ions 
do not possess much stabilising influence. In the following 
table, the comparative influence of acetate, tartrate, citrate, 
and oxalate has been recorded. 

Table XI 

Concentration of sall&=N 
Blood = 280 c.c. Total volume = 250 c. c- 


4 c.c. of N salts have been mixed with blood. 


Time 


Amount of syneresis 


Sodium 

aoetnte 

Sodium 

tartrate 

Sodium 

citrate 

Potassium 

oxalate 

30 min. ... 

32 c.c. 

42 c.c. 

half set 

not set 

1 hr. 

66 

67 

half set 

half set 

1 

1 hr. 30 min. ... 

84 

80 

half set 

half set 

3 hr. 30 min. ... 

115 

107 

just set 

2 c.c. 

4 hr. 30 min. ... 

118 

113 

set, no 
syneresis 

4 c.c. 

5 hr. 30 min. ... 

122 

• •• 

0 

5 c.c. 


]7rom this, it will be seen that the stabilising influence of 
these ions is in the following decreasing order ; 


citrate ^ oxalate > tartra te > acetate. 

Our results on the influence of calcium chloride on the 
syneresis of blood-clot show that even in presence of calcium 
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chloride ions are preferentially adsorbed, and the vievr that 
the stabilising influence of citrate, oxalate, fluoride and other 
anions is due to the removal of calcium ions appears to he 
incorrect. We have shown that by increasing the concentra- 
tion of calcium chloride also, blood is much stabilised, and the 
amount of syneresis is markedly decreased, and at liigher 
concentrations, blood does not set at all. This is due to the 
high tendency for the adsorption of chloride ions, as has been 
observed in the case of potassium chloride also. 

In the following table we are indicating the approxi- 
mate concentrations of various salts necessary to stabilise 
the blood to such an extent that no marked syneresis may 
occur after the formation of clot within 12 hours. 


Table XII 


Electrolyte 

Cencentration to give clot 
undergoing no marked 
sj'neresis 

Potassium chloride 

... 

OT2 X 

Calcium chloride 


0-0S45 X 

Ammonium sulphate 

«*. 

0T76 X 

Potassium oxalate 

%*• 

0-016 X . 

Sodium citrate 

• %. 

0-016 X 

Potassium fluoride 

» » • 

0-049 X 

Sodium hydroxide 

... 

0-039 X 


From the table it will be seen that the stabilising influence 
of these salts is in the following decreasing order : 

Is a s cit > K , Oxalate > XaOH > K , P, > Ca Cl , > KOI > 

AmiSO*. 

From this order it appears that the stabilising in- 
fluence depends both on the valency of the ions and 
.alkalinity of the medium. 

The clotting of blood has generally been regarded a'; 
the conversion of soluble fibrinogen to insoluble fibrin under 
the action of an enzyme known as thrombin, ^re of 
the opinion that thrombin may assist the process of clotting 
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but it is not essentially the cause of the phenomenon. The 
clotting of blood is guided by the same forces which bring 
out the gelation of other organic and inorganic jellies. 
Fibrin lias a high hydration tendency and yields an un- 
stable colloidal suspension. The clotting of blood is guided 
by the characteristic unstable nature of fibrin, its concen- 
tration, and the nature and concentration of electrolytes 
present in blood, and all this has been so regulated in blood, 
that as soon as the capillary action of blood-vessels and 
circulatory motion are stopped, jelly-forming forces begin 
to react and finally a solid clot is obtained in a few minutes. 
The presence of an excessive amount of coagulating elec- 
trolytes causes the agglomeration of particles, and the con- 
traction of the clot and the synerised serum is squeezed out 
of the network. Such syneresis has been observed with 
various inorganic jellies, such as those of vanadium pent- 
oxide, silicic acid, ferric arsenate, borate and various zir- 
conium jellies. These jellies on ageing, lose markedly the 
hydration capacity, and on account of the agglomeration of 
particles give out the solvent. 

In previous communications* from these laboratories, 
we have mentioned that the process of jelly-formation is 
guided by the agglomeration and hydration tendencies of 
the particles. In presence of coagulating electrolytes, the 
charge on the jelly-forming so! decreases and the amount 
of hydration increases up to a limiting value. When the 
concentration of the electrolyte is increased, agglomeration 
of the particles begins, with the result that the jelly con- 
tracts and undergoes synei*esis. The same is applicable 
to the blood-clot also. Under the action of coagulating ions, 
blood forms a clot, and due to the presence of an excess 
of the same ions, its particles agglomerate and undergo 
contraction, and finally the serum is squeezed out. 

' J. Indian Chein. Soo., 6, 391 (1929). 

F. 24 
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Waelo* has shown that the hlood-fibrinogen exists in 
a highly buffered system, of which the howevor is 
subject to variations. Ho has also observed that fibrinogen 
is precipitated at pjj-5-6, forms a gel at p^ 7-9, and 
remains dissolved at Pjj-10. This dissolution of fibrinogen 
can be explained on the view that it is stabilised by the 
adsorption of similarly charged OH' ions from the alkaline 
medium. The observations of Herzfeld and Klinger’ that 
acids accelerate the precipitation of fibrin and alkalis exert 
an inhibitory action can also be explained on the same 
basis. As wo have mentioned in a previous paper,’ the 
clotting tendency of blood is most marked near the neutral 
point. On the. acid side and alkaline side, the charge on 
the blood is increased and hence the hydration tendency 
is loss. Stuber and Heim'* have observed that the coagulat- 
ing action of fatty acids increases with the increasing num- 
ber of carbon atoms in the acids, ?.(?.> in the decreasing order 
of the dissociation constants. The less coagulating action 
of the lower members of the series is duo to the fact that 
comparatively larger amounts of hydrogen ions are given 
out and the medium becomes acidic, whereby the charge 
on the plasma is increased and the system is stabilised. 


’ Ann. Physiol. Physicochinu Biol., 3, 94 (1927). 

* Bioohera. Zeitsoh., 7i,- 391 (1916). 

’ Loo. cit. 

* Bioohera. Zeitsoh., 77, 333 (1916). 
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SUMMARY 

1. The infloenco ol different oonoentralions of potassium 
ohiorido, calcium chloride, ammonium sulphate, potassium fluoride, 
potassium oxalate, sodium acetate, tartrate, citrate and hydroxide 
on the extent of S5'nerosis of blood-clot has been studied. 

2. It has been observed that in all the oases, the amount of 
syneresis decreases as the concentration of the electrolytes is in- 
creased. In some oases, the syneresis is totally stopped and in a 
few oases the electrolytes prevent the clotting of blood. 

3. The influence of electrolytes is explained on the \iow that 
blood has a high tendency of adsorbing similarly charged ions from 
the salts, and thus the electric charge on blood is increased and 
it is stabilised. The stabilising influence of the salts is in the 
following order ; 

Sodium citrate > potassium oxalate > NaOH > K^Pa > 
CaGl,> K01>AmaSOi. 

4. It has been shown that the stabilising influence of fluoride, 
citrate or oxalate is not due to the removal of calcium ions from 
the blood, but is due to the stabilising influence of anions which 
are largely adsorbed by blood. 

5. The syneresis and clotting of blood are guided by the 
same forces which give rise to the syneresis and formation of 
inorganic and organic jellies. 



INVESTIGATION ON THE PRODUCTS OBTAINED 
BY EXPOSING OILS AND CARBOHYDRATES 
TO SUNLIGHT IN PRESENCE OF AIR 

BY 

SAOHINDRA NATH GHAKRABARTl, M.Sc., 

Research Scholar, Chemistry Department. 

Iq a recent publication from this laboratory (Palit and 
Dbar, J. Pbys. Cbem., 1928, 32 , 1663) it has been shown 
that the edible products like carbohydrates, fats and nitro- 
genous substances can be oxidised by passing air through 
their solutions in presence of sunlight. These results are 
interesting in view of the observations made by different 
workers who are of opinion that inert substances on being 
irradiated with quartz-mercury vapour lamp are endowed 
with antirachitic properties. These investigators are of 
opinion that vitamins are synthesised by the ultra violet 
radiations when edible substances are irradiated. The 
present work was undertaken in order to investigate whe- 
ther actually vitamins are synthesised or some other type 
of activation takes place. In a recent paper from this labo- 
ratory the view had been advanced that when substances 
bke cholesterol, olive oil, etc.^ are exposed to light in presence 
of air, peroxides are formed and these induce the oxidation 
of food materials mixed with them. Hence the antirachitic 
and beneficial properties of substances not containing the 
necessary vitamins are due to the presence of peroxides 
which help the oxidation of the food materials in the body. 
Substances can acquire antirachitic properties when exposed 
to light only in presence of air or oxygen. It will 
be observed that this view is supported by the following 
observations. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Equal quantities of difTcrcnt oils were taken in small 
beakers containing 25 c,c. of water anti they were exposed 
to sunlight for 5 hours. A current of dry air free from 
carbon dioxide was constantly being passed through the 
oils. After the exposure, an excess of potassium iodide 
solution was added to the Tuixturc and the mixture was acidi- 
fied. The liberated iodine was titrated against X/lOO sodinm- 
tliiosulphato solution with starch as an indicator. The 
results arc shown in Table I. 


'i’ABWJ I 


Oils 

Bolanioul name 

Amount 

taken 

Amount of fodino 
liberated in term of 
N/lOO thiosulpliato 

Olivo oil ••• 

Olca Europen 

3 0.0. 

3'20 0.0. 

Mustard oil 

Brnesica competris 

.. 

1‘4 c.c. 

Oooonut oil 

Cocos nucifora 



llahua oil 

Bassia Latifolia 

.. 

1'20 c.c. 

Castor oil 

Hicinus Qommunis 


0'96 0.0, 

Til oil 

Sesamum Indicum ... 

u 

1'2 0.0. 

Linseed oil 

LiDum Usitissimum ... 

It 

0*90 c.c. 


These experiments were repeated and almost the same 
results were obtained showing that the results are reproduce- 
able. 

Not only these oils but also butter and some carbo- 
hydrates behaved in the same manner after being exposed 
to, sunlight. The amount of iodine liberated by them 
from an acid solution of potassium iodide is given in the 
Table li. 
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Table II 


Substance 

Amount tahen 

Amount of Iodine liberated 
in term ot N/lOO 
thiosulphate 

Butter 

0‘92 grm. 

S’SS c.c. 

Starch 

O'lO 

0-20 c.c. 

GIrcogon ... 

0‘tO 

0‘05 c.c. 

Dextrin ... 

0-10 „ 

0*46 c.c. 

Glucose ... 

010 „ 

0‘05 c.c. 


The irradiated substances had the property of oxidising 
other substances -when mixed with them. The extent to 
which they oxidised glucose was determined in the following 
way. 10 c.c. of 1 per cent glucose solution was mixed with 
the oils after irradiation in presence of air and the mixture 
was kept at lO^C in a thermostat for IS hours. The mixture 
was filtered when the oil remained in the filter paper. The 
oil was Avashed well with warm water. In each case a blank 
experiment was also done by keeping 10 c.c. of the same 
glucose solution in contact with the same quantity of un- 
exposed oils, the temperature and time being the same. 
This brought the possible experimental error to a minimum. 
The solution containing glucose Avas precipitated Avith 
Fehling’s solution and the cupric oxide was weighed. Tlie 
oil Avhich remained on the filter paper Axas taken out and 
again an acid solution of potassium iodide was added to 
it and the liberated iodine titrated against N/lOO sodium 
thiosulphate. The results are given in Table III. 

The experiments on oxidation was repeated for several 
times and fairly reproduceable results were obtained as 
shown in Table lY.. On exposing these oils to sunlight 
Avithont passing air similar results were obtained thongh 
to a much less degree as shown in Table Y. 
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Table 111 



In tlie light of the observations made vre can safely say 
that vrhen the food materials are exposed to snnlight in 
presence of air, they take up oxygen probably forming some 
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peroxide type of compound which can oxidise other food 
materials when mixed with them. Consequently, the addi- 
tion of the exposed substances to ordinary food-stuff 
facilitates the proper assimilation of food materials and 
produce efficacious results. From the above tables we find 
that mustard oil (Brassica competris) when exposed to 
light and air, is capable of oxidising glucose when mixed 
with it to the extent of 5 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that Til oil (oil of sesamum indicum) has the least 
power of giving up oxygen from its peroxide and even after 
oxidising glucose more than half of the peroxide remains 
unchanged as can very well be seen from the amount of 
iodine liberated by the oil after the oxidation of glucose. 
Thus we see that the amount of oxidation of glucose is 
proportional to the amount of peroxide used up as shown 
in Table YI. 


Table YI 


Oils 

Amount of per- 
oxide in term of 
N/lOOiodinobo- 
fore oxidation 
of kIuooso 

Amount of per- 
oxide in term of 
N/lOO iodino 
after oxidation 
of rIucoso 

Si O 
.-."H c ® 
S H 5.2 
g o 5- 

tc C O 
‘D .5 S 
£ 

o “3 43 

O. 

i “ 

c3 

49 

Si o 

v.S 

© y, 
a. ° 

© 

W d 

Ora 
w © 

1 

h: 

I Porcontago 

1 oxidised 

Mustard oil ... 


r60 c.c. 

0'20 C.C. 

1*80 c.c. 

5-1% 

0'255 

Coconut oil ... 



0’36 C.C. 

0’70 C.C. 

2-9% 

0-241 

Mahua oil ... 



0'16 c.c. 

0’95 C.C. 

3-9% 

0-244 

Castor oil 


0'95 c.c. 

• •• 

0'95 o.c. 

3-8% 

0-250 

Til oil 


1*25 c«c. 

O'So c.c. 

0'40 c.c. 

1-T% 

0-235 

Linseed oil ... 


I'O c.c. 

0 7 c.c. 

O'SO c.c. 

1.2% 

0-250 

Mustard oil ... 


1*5 c.c. 

O'l C.C. 

1 '4 c.c. 

6-6% 

0-265 

Coconut oil ... 


1-05 c.c. 

0'15 o.c. 

0 9 c.c. 

3-7% 

0-243 

Mahua oil 


1’45 c.c. 

0"65 c.c. 

0‘8 c.c. 

3-3% 

0-242 

Castor oil ... 


0‘8 c.c. 

• •• 

0 8 c.c. 

4-1% 

0-195 

Til oil 


1*25 c.c. 

0’70 0 c. 

0’65 c.c. 

2-3% 

0-239 

Linseed oil ... 


i'O c.c. 

0 8 c.c. 

0'2 c.c. 


0 250 

Mustard oil ... ' 


0’9 C.C. 

0‘2 o.c. 

0'7 C.O. 

2-9% 

0-241 

Coconut oil ... 


0'65 C.C. 

0'23 C.C. 

0'4 c.c. 

1-7% 

0-236 

Mahua oil 


OBB c.c. 

0'40 c.c. 

0*46 c.c. 

1-8% 

0-250 

Castor oil 


O'o o.c. 

0'15 c.c. 

0*36 c.c. 

1*4% 

OTloO 

Til oil 


0*76 c c. 

0’6 C.C. 

0‘26 c.c. 


0-250 

Linseed oil ... 


0'65 o.c. 

0'6 C.C. 

0'16 c c. 


0-260 





1 

Average 

0-243 


P. 25 
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A. glance at the Table VI will show that except in a few 
cases, the ratio between the available oxygen from the per- 
oxides of the oils for the oxidation of glucose and the percen- 
tage of glucose oxidised is fairly constant. It can also bo seen 
from Eig. 1 that the graph showing tlie relation between the 
percentage of glucose oxidised and the amount of peroxide 
nsed up is a straight line. The average of the constants in 
Table VI is calculated to be 0*243. The constant as read 
from the graph comes out to be 0*241, i.c., quite concurrent. 
The percentage of glucose oxidised by tbc peroxide of the oil 
is proportional to tlm availability of oxygon from the peroxide. 
It is not dependent upon the actual amount of peroxide 
formed. Mustard oil lias thus the greatest efficiency in pro- 
ducing this type of oxidation. 

Having investigated these experiments on tiio efficiency 
of exposed oils in oxidising other food materials, we carried 
on experiments, on metabolism of pigeons using these exposed 
and unexposed oils. Incidentally we have also investigated 
the influence of sunlight and small quantities of ferric chloride 
in the metabolism of pigeons- 

. Pigeons were divided amongst six compartments each 
containing four pigeons. The first set had sufficient amount 
of sunlight, the second set bad sunlight to a much loss extent 
whereas all other sets were, kept in darkness. The main diet 
was Kangoon rice ■which is believed to be entirely devoid of 
vitamins. Each of the pigeons got 25 grams of 'Rangoon 
rice. In addition to that those in the second set got 5 grams 
of Bajra (Ponnisetnm Typhoideum) for each pigeon. Those 
in the third set got 3 c.c. of olive oil exposed to sunlight for 
5 hours, for four pigeons. The oil was well mixed vritli rice. 
The fifth set got 20 c-c. of 0*1 per cent ferric-chloride solution 
for four pigeons. The sLxth set got 3 c-c. of unexposed olive 
oil for four pigeons. The first and the fourth sets got only 
Tice. This diet was continued for a month. All the pi«-eons 
xvere steadily decreasing in weight exeept.thoso in the second 
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set Avhich got Bajra and some sunlight. These pigeons vere 
more or less normal in condition throughout the experiment. 
After trro iveeks the pigeons of the fourth set, i.e., those receiv- 
ing Rangoon rice in darlcncss showed stomachic trouble and 
one of the pigeons showed signs of polyneurites. It could 
not move and had lost its appetite. It also lost its eye-sight 
and was paralytic. The particular pigeon was separated 
from the lot and kept in sunlight for 2^ hours. It improved 
a little and could walk slowly. The eye-sight became normal 
but the appetite did not come back. It was then artificially 
fed with a little tomato juice and milk. In about 18 hours it 
became quite normak The diet was changed to Rangoon 
rice mixed with a little Bajra and the pigeon was kept in 
light. Gradually it became quite normal in condition. 

After three weeks the fifth and at about the same time 
but a little later, the sixth sets became atfected with stomachic 
trouble. All the pigeons in these sets lost their appetite and 
the major portion of the food given was left untouched. The 
pigeons of the fourth set also had the same trouble, but all 
other pigeons in the first, second and third sets did not show 
any such trouble, though the pigeons in the first and third sets 
were steadily decreasing in weight. In the fourth weekone of 
the pigeons in the fifth set got affected with polyneurites. It 
was kept in sunlight and was artificially fed with Bajra when it 
coimiderably improved but still was very weak. But it regain- 
ed its appetite and could take a little rice mixed with tomato 
juice and milki of itself. It gradually improved and became 
quite normal in 36 hours. 

A-t the end of the fourth week, the eyes of the pigeons 
of the fourth set were greatly affected and majority of the 
pigeons in the fifth and sixth sets were seriously ill. In one 
night one pigeon of the fifth set and two of the sixth set 
became so much affected with the disease that they were 
beyond the power of treatment, and all of them died before 
any food could be administered. In about five hours another 
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pigeon of tiie fifth set becarac aliected and in about an hour 
the case became very serious. It vras then artificially fed 
with tomato juice and milk. "When it improved, the diet 
vras changed to Bajra. But after two days it had a relapse 
and died. After four weeks of experiment, the normal diet 
was resumed and all the pigeons were kept in well-lighted 
compartments. But on the same day one of the pigeons 
in the fourth set showed slight signs of paralysis. In the 
night the case l)ecame serious and in tlie morning it was 
dead. 

During the experiment all the pigeons were weighed 
on alternate days. In order to compare the fall in weight 
and the general condition of the pigeons, the average weight 
of each set every day was calculated, taking 300 as the 
original weight of each set and a graph was plotted. The 
curve in the Fig. 2 clearly shows that the set Iso. 2 which 
received Bajra were more or less in normal condition. The 
first set which received sunlight and tlie third set which 
received olive oil exposed to sunlight were almost similar in 
condition. The fifth and sixth sets were almost equally 
affected but the fourth set was the most affected. 

Our results show that animals receiving normal diet 
and sunlight keep very good health. Even if the animals 
do not get any vitaminous food but only sunlight they keep 
good health as the pigeons in the first set. Of course the 
pigeons which got olive oil exposed to sunlight were much 
better than those getting iron and unexposed olive oil though 
they were kept in darkness, still they were inferior in general 
health to those which obtained sunlight but no vitaminous 
food. We thus find that olive oil exposed to sunlight is not 
as efficacious as the vitaminous food or even as sunlight. In 
a previous paper it has been shown that iron in small doses 
as are present in leafy vegetables, are beneficial for health. 
Our results show that iron in larger doses are rather harmfnl 
to the pigeons and cannot prevent the attack of polyneurites. 
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PRODUCES OBTAINED BY EXPOSING TO SUNLIGHT 


Ordinary olive oil also is not a nutritive diet for pigeons and 
its presence does not help them in preventing the disease. 
These experiments confirm the view that sunlight acts as 
a promoter of oxidation of the food materials in the body and 
normal food with plenty of sunlight is the best kind of 
diet. 
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SUiMMA^RY 

.1. Ifc luis been shown that if olivo, mustard, oooonnt, maluia, 
onslor, til, and linsood oils, buftor and soino oarbohydrales nro 
exposed to sunligiit, and air is passed through them, peroxides are 
formed. These peroxides have been estimated by the amount of 
iodine liberated bj* them from an aoid solution of potassium iodide. 

2. If the oils are only exposed to sunlight and air is not passed 
through them, the amount of peroxides is decreased to a groat 
extent. The amount of peroxide formed is probably due to tho 
layer of air which comes in contact with the oil surface. 

3. All these oil-poroxidos have tho property of oxidising a 
solution of glucose, when mixed with them and kept at 40' for 18 
hours. Tho amount of this oxidation is dependent upon tho avail- 
ability of oxygen from tho peroxide. 

4. Prom tho experiments on metabolism of pigeons using ex- 
posed and unoxposed oils, iron and sunlight, wo have proved that 
sunlight is tho best preventive for diseases like polyneurites and 
beri-beri. Olivo oil exposed to sunlight and air comes a close 
second, whereas iron and unexposod oils are harmful to these 
pigeons. 

5. The natural food with plenty of sunlight seems to be the 
best kind of diet for the maintenance of health. 





DYES DERIVED FROM PHENANTHRAQUINONE 
THE PHENANTHRA-PHENANTHRAZINES 

BY 

NARENDRANATH GHATAK, M.Sa, 

Research Scholar, Chemistry Department, 

Allahabad University. 

Phenanthraquraone as a source of azinc-dyestuff, was 
first investigated by "Watson and Dutfc (J., 1921, 199, 1211) 
in which substituted phenanthraquinones were condensed 
with ortho-phenylene-diamine. Later on Sircar and Dutt 
(J., 1922, 121, 1941) continued the investigation and pre- 
pared another series of dyestuffs by condensing substituted 
phenanthraquinones witli 1 : 2*naphthalene-dianiine and its 
various derivatives. Finally 2: 3-diamido-plienazine has 
also been condensed with substituted phenanthraquinones 
(Sircar and Dutt, J.I.C-S., 1924-23, 1, 201 — 206) with forma- 
tion of another series of dyestuffs which have been termed 
the phenanthra-phenazine-azines. 

In all these series of dyestuffs the complexity of 
structure of the phenanthraquinone nucleus and the ease 
Avith which it undergoes condensation with ortho-diamines 
have been utilised in the preparation of intensely coloured 
substances of which the general configuration is as follows : 


R 

in which R is the aromatic or lieterocyclic complex. The 
most remarkable thing in connection with these dyestuffs 
is that though all of them are quite soluble in water, yet 
when in a fine state of division they are rapidly absorbed 
from aqueous suspensions into the body of fibres (whether 
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previously mordanted or not) vrith formation of uniform and 
bright shades of colour. This phenomenon must have some- 
thing to do ■with the residual valencies of the two azine 
nitrogen atoms which though existing in the trivalent condi- 
tion in the azine are nevertheless potentially capable of 
passing to the pentaralent state under suitable conditions. 
Thus : 



It is quite probable that the dyestuffs exist in such 
pentavalent condition in combination with silk or wool 
which are quite well known to have acidic principles m 
them. Otherwise such bright and uniform shades, as are 
given by these azine dyestuffs on the fibre, would not have 
been possible from mere aqueous suspensions of these dye- 
stuffs. Another point of interest in this connection pointing 
to the same conclusion is that in the majority of the cases 
the dyeings on vool and silk by these dyestuffs are brighter 
and in fact more inten.se than the dyestuffs themselves. la 
a series of papers by Dntt on “ A Theory of Colour on the 
Basis of Molecular Strain” (J., 192B, 129 , 1171; JI-C-S-, 
1927, 4 , 99) it has been shown that ■whenever the trivalent 
nitrogen in a dye molecule passes into the penta'valent state, 
there is invariably produced an increase of colour. Thus : 


Names. ' 

Diamido-phena^ne 
Pheno-safranine 
Phenanthraphenazine 
Flavinduline 
Crystal violet 
Methyl green 


Absorption maxima. 
... dIoO 
... 5250 
... 4300 
... 4520 
... 5990 

... 6260 
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The strong colour developed ^vhen azine and azo 
compounds are dissolved in concentrated sulphuric acid 
may be regarded as due to the same phenomenon, t.c., due 
to the loading effect produced by the addition of sulphuric 
acid radicle to one or both of the nitrogen atoms, thereby 
converting them to the pentavalent state. 



Thus : 


-Nanio. 


Absorption maxima. 


Benzene-azo-phenol (in alcohol) ... ... 4330 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4560 

Benzene-azo-4-naphthol (in alcohol) ... ... 4350 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4720 

Benzene-azo-2-naphthol (in alcohol) ... ... 4970 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 5630 

Phenazine (in alcohol) ... ... 4290 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 4730 

Phenanthra-naphthazine (in alcohol) ... 4320 

do. (in strong sulphuric acid) ... 5630 


But these pentavalent conditions of nitrogen being 
unstable in dilute solutions, they pass back into the original 
states by diluting the sulphuric acid solutions. 

P. 36 
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preparations of different substituted piienanthraquinones. 
Finally, under group (C) are given the preparations of the 
dyestuffs obtained by condensing different derivatives of 
phenanthraquinone -with phenanthrene diamine. 

(A) 9 : lO-DlAMlKO-PnEKANTnEEXE-DlBYDROCHLOBIDE 

This substance is-as obtained by tvro reactions- 
(0 Phenauth'aqiihionc dioximc . — 10 gms. (1 mol.) 
of phenanthraquinone and 7 gms- (2 mols.) of hydroxylamine 
hydrochloride was mixed and boiled in pyridine solution for 
an hour- It was poured into water and acidified Avith HCl- 
The oxime was precipitated and separated. It wms dissolved 
in I^aOH, filtered and re-precipitated with hydrochloric acid. 
The oxime was yellow. Melting Point — 202'’C. Yield — lOgms. 

(ii) Phenanthrene-diamno-dihydyocJiloride . — 10 gms, of 
finely divided phenanthraquinone dioxime, 35 gms. of stan- 
nous chloride and 45 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid 
were mixed and refluxed for an hour. It was filtered and 
thoroughly washed with dilute HCl and finally with water- 
Yellowish green substance- Yield — 7 gms. 

(B) UeBIVATIVES of PHEXAXTnnAQUrKOXE 

(t) 2 i 7-dimtro~pJicnanthraquhtoiiC . — (Schmidt and 
Kamph, 35^ 3119). 20 gms. of phenanthraquinone was 
boiled for thirty minutes with a mixture of 250 c-c. fuming 
nitric acid and 35 c.c. of strong H,SO*, the joint between 
the .flask and the condenser being made up of plaster of 
paris. The cooled mixture was poured into eight times the 
quantity of water. Yoluminous yellow precipitate separated 
after several hours of standing. It was recrystallised from 
boiling acetic acid. On cooling bright yellow needles 
separated. Jilelting point — BOO — SOS^C. Yield — 11 gms. 

(it) 2 •- 7-dmmiiw~phenanthraquiiw>ie . — (Anschutz and 
Meyer, jB., 18, 1944). A mixture of one part of 2:7- 
dinitro-phenanthraquinone, two parts of granulated zinc, 
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15 parts of fuming HCl was heated on a water bath until 
all the tin dissolved. The yellow colour of the nitro-quinone 
became red, then violet and finally a voluminous white preci- 
pitate (double salt Avith tin). The precipitate was washed 
with HCl and dissolved in water. The tin Avas precipitated 
by HiS. The clear filtrate Avas rendered alkaline Asuth 
KiCOs- Air Avas passed into it fora long time. The 
diamino derivative precipitated as violet crystals. It Avas 
recrystallised from pyridine. Melting point — 304°C. 

an) 2:7-dihydroxy-pJicnanthraquino)jc. — 3gms. of the 
diamino derivative Avas treated Avith 300 c.c. of strong HCl. 
The violet compound turned yelloAv OAving to the formation 
of the dihydrochloride. It was treated AA'ith 2*5 gms. of 
sodium nitrite in cold, and then the mixture diluted AAuth 
400 c.c. of cold Avater. Almost everything went into solu- 
tion. The red solution Avas filtered and the diazotised com- 
pound hydrolysed by boiling for some time. A dark blue 
compound separated. It was crystallised from glacial acetic 
acid. The substance precipitated in the form of fine blueblack 
prismatic needles. Tield — 2*0 gras. Melting point — 293°C. 

(iv) 2 • 7-dihromo-phenanthraquinone> — 12 gras. of 
phenanthraquinone, 20 gms. of bromine, 80 c.c. of Avater 
were heated in a sealed tube at about 160° C for 5 hours. 
The reaction product dissolved in excess of acetic acid and 
cooled. A pure sample of the brorao derivative was ob- 
tained. It was recrystallised from acetic acid. Yield — 2*8 
gms. Melting point — 295° C. 

(») 2-nitro-phenantJiraquinone. — 10 gms- of phenan- 
thraquinone and 70 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid (T45) 
Avere heated in a fiask quickly to boiling and kept at boil 
for 3 minutes and poured into 700 c.c. of cold water. The 
precipitate quickly settled to the bottom and Avas washed 
by decantation. This crude product Avas boiled with excess 
of acetic acid for about half an hour. It Avas . filtered and 
from the hot acetic-acid solution separated 4 gms. of pure 
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2*nitro-phcTianl\iraqumonc in golden yellovr crystals. Melt- 
ing point — ^257 -258 °G. 

(ri) ■i'.5~diniti'o-]^hcnanthr<tqitxmnc . — The filtrate after 
the precipitation of 2: T-dinitro-plvenantliraquinono, (t), Tras 
concentrated to l/S the \olnme.- On cooling not quite pure 
4:5-dinitro-coniponnd was deposited. It was dissolved in 
hot acetic acid, filtered and crystallised. The product was 
again treated with fuming nitric acid (IT)) and the substance 
recrystallised from hot acetic acid. Yield — S'7 gins, ilelting 
point — 227 “G. 

(vii) 4 : o-diavihw'phciiautliraquitioiic. — (Schmidt and 
Kilraph, B; 36,3750). 6 gms. of the dinitro compound was 
mixed with 13 gms. of granulated tin .and heated with 100 c.c- 
of fuming hydrochloric acid on water bath. “When all the tin 
dissolved, the solution was cooled and the tin chloride double 
salt was crystallised out. It was filtered and washed with 
hydrochloric acid. It was then dissolved in water and the 
tin precipitated by HsS. The filtrate was concentrated and 
treated with KjCOj. Air was passed in it for a long time- 
The base was precipitated in black flocks- It was filtered 
and crystallised from alcohol. Yield — 2'3 gms. Melting 
point — 287 °G. 

(G) PHEXAXTHBA-PHEXAXTHBAZtXES 
(i) Phcnaiiilira-phcnauihrazim . — 2 gms- (1 mol. 10/^ 
excess) of phenanthrene-diamine-dihydrochloride, 1*4 gms. 
(1 mol.) of phenanthraqninone were separately dissolved in 
concentrated sulphuric acid and mixed. It was kept for 
24 hours. It was then poured into water. The precipitate 
filtered and dried. It was then dissolved in pyridine and 
filtered. A'ext it was boiled and a slow stream of boiling 
water was added to it nntil slight turbidity was noticed. 
It was kept apart. On cooling brilliant yellow needles 
separated. It was filtered and washed. Yield— 1‘3 gms. 
Melting point— -211-212‘’G. Found Is =7-21^'. 
requires 51 = 7‘3T % . 
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(a) 2 : 7-dinifro-pJienantJira-phenanth’azine. — It ■was 
obtained by condensing 1*3 gins, of 2 j 7-dinitro-pbenanthra- 
quinone ■with 3 gins, of |»henanthvene-diaraine-dihydro- 
cbloride in concentrated sulphuric acid as in the previous case. 
The dyestuff -was obtained as yellowish brown crystals after 
crystallisation. Yield — 1*6 gms. Melting point — 231-32®0. 
Shrinks at 210“. Found IT = 11*65^. C,8Hi40«N4 requires 
N= 11*90^. 

{in) 2 : 7'diantino-phenaniJira-pJienafithrazine. — 1*5 

gms. of the amino derivative previously prepared was con- 
densed with 3 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine-dihydrochloride 
in concentrated Hi SO 4. The crystals were deep green. 
Yield — 1*3 gms. Melting point — 177“C. Found N . 
CisHisH* requires N = 13*66^. 

(iv) 2 : 7-dihydroxy-p7ienanihra-phenatith‘azine. — 1*5 
gms. of 2 : 7-dihydroxy-phenantbraquinone was condensed 
with 2*6 gms. of the phonantbrene-diamine in concen- 
trated H1SO4. The crystals were deep grey. Yield — 
1*4 gms. Melting point — 205“C. Found N = 6‘43%^. 
C18 Hi* OiN, requires N = 6*76^. 

(u) 2 ; 7-dihromo-phenanihra-phenanthrazine- — 2 gms. 
of 2 : 7-dibromo-phenanthraquinone was condensed with 
3 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine in concentrated H1SO4. The 
crystals were bright yellow. Yield — 1*8 gms. Melting point 
— 239-40“C. Found IT = 5*03^. CisHxtlTiBri requires 
1T = 5*20^. 

(vi) 2-iiitro-plienanilira-phenantlirazhie . — It was ob- 
tained in the form of yellowish green crystals by condensing 
1*5 gms. of 2-nitro-phenanthraquinone with 2*8 gms. of 
phenanthrene-diamine in concentrated H1SO4. Yield — 1*2 
gms. Found IT =9*61%^. CagHjsOiNi requires N = 9*88^. 

{vii) 4 : 5-dinitro-phcnant1ira-phenanthrazine . — It was 
obtained in the form of golden yellow crystals by con- 
densing 1*8 gms. of 4 : 5-dinitro-phenanthraquinone with 
2*5 gms. of phenanthrene-diamine in cenceutrated H,S04. 
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Yield— 1'4 gms. Melting point — ItlT'C. Found N = 11*71^. 
requires K = 11*90^. 

(riii) 4 : 5~dianiitio-plicnnnihra-phcn(ui{hrazine. — The 
product was obtained in the form of brilliant greyish brown 
crystals by condensing 1*3 gins, of 4 ; d-diauiino-p!ienan- 
thraquinone with 2*4 gms. of diamino-phenanthrene in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. Yield — 0*9 gm. Melting point — 
182®G. Found N= 13*41^. CisHigNg requires N = 
13*6G^. 



CHEMICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ROOTS OF 
HVGROPHILA SPINOSA 

HY 

KAKEN'PKAS'AT!! OHATAK. 

Kanin Praf^nd Kffearth Seh'-dar. Phrmxfiry Deptirlmrnt. 

Thf plant Ilyp-rnpiuln Hpino?n of tltc nfitura! order 
Acnnthaeea' is nn annual itnirsliy herl». with an ascending 
rlii'/.ome. It is found in nhundanee throuuliout India in 
ditches; from the Himalayap to Ceylon- Kirtikar and Basil 
(Indian Medicinal IMants. UMH, i?, O')'*) descrihe. the stonis 
to he numerous, stout, erect, hispid, 2 — A ft., nsnnlly 
fasciled and undivided or unhranclmd, somewhat compressed, 
thickened at nodes with lonjr h.air helow each node. 

Alktjfii proj'f<r(k.‘>. — As n medicine the Ilindns consider 
Hygrophila Spinosa to ho cooling, diuretic and strengthen- 
ing; the roots, .ceeds and ashes of tlio plant are in general 
use, and are prescribed in heptic ohstructions, with dropsy, 
rhenmatism, and urinary afToctions. 

The Mohamedan writers mention tlm use of tho plant 
for (lie same purpo.sf'S, and also its e.xternal ajiplication in 
rheumatism, hut they notice more especially the use of the 
seeds ns an a[)hrodiBiac given either with sugar, milk or 
tvine in doses of from one to three dirlioms. 

On the Malabar coast a decoction of tho root is con.si- 
de.rod as diuretic and given in dropsical cases and grnvelish 
affections- The dose is about half a teaspoonful ihriee 
daily. 

Chmisfnj . — Tlie chemical analyses of the roots of 
Hygrophila Spinosa have resulted in (he identification of a 
now phyloBtcrol, O^s 0, belonging to the phytosterol 
family having the general formula C„H 2 „.ioO. Also quite a 
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good qnantity of maltose has been obtained from it. A 
very small quantity of an essential oil. and a yellowish green 
waxy substxaneo have also been obtained from it. An 
acetyl, a bromo, a digitonide and a ehloro derivatives have 
been obtained from the phytosterol. 

EXPERBIEOTAL 

The material employed for this investigation consisted 
of 4 kilograms of sun-dried roots of Hygrophila Spinosa. 
It was cut into smalt pieces with the help of a chopping 
machine. 

10 gms. of the roots were tested for the presence of an 
alkaloid, but with negative result. 

In order to ascertain whether an enzyme were 
present, 50 gms. of the roots were kept soaked in water for 
few days at room temperature. It was then filtered 
through a filter pump and ethyl alcohol was added to the 
filtrate, Ivo precipitate was formed and thus proving the 
absence of enzyme in the roots. 

The root was next separately extracted with different 
solvents, taking 20 gms. of the substance every time* The 
root on estimation was found to contain 10*5,*?; water. 


Extraction with Different Solvents 

Solvent. ^Ytr*aS. Remarks. 

1. Petroleum ether. 0-2007 imi. The product w-as white needie- 
(B.P. 60~S0) shaped crystals contaminat- 

ed with a trace ol yellow 
oil. The white substance 
gave all the characteristic 
colour reactions ol phytos- 
ferol. Did not reduce Feling's 
soiution. 
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Solvent. 


Wt. of 
extract. 


Remarks. 


2. Carbon t e t r a- 0’2398 gm. 
chloride. 


Greenish white substance 
having a wax 3 ' touch. The 
product on crystallisation 
gave reactions of phj’testerol. 


3. Benzene 0’2718 gm. The waxj’^ content was a little 

more in this case than in the 
previous one. The phytosterol 
was also present. 


4. Chloroform 0‘3270 gm. The colour of the substance 

was green. A little chloro- 
phyl was also present along 
with the phytosterol. 


5. Carbon 
phide. 

disul- 0’3338 

gm. 

6. Acetone 

0-4315 

gm. 

7. Alcohol 

0-9417 

gm. 


This substance had properties 
like that of the previous one. 

The dark-coloured substance 
obtained in this case had a 
strong aromatic odour. 

Some sugar and ohlorophyl 
also came down along with 
the phytosterol. 


The last alcoholic extract (7) was next extracted with 
hot water and the reducing sugars estimated. The amount 
of cuprous oxide obtained was 0’3389 gm. 

The total reducing content was next estimated in terms 
of cuprous oxide by repeatedly extracting 20 gms. of the 
roots with hot water. The filtrate was boiled with a little 
animal charcoal. The filtrate was treated with basic lead 
acetate solution and filtered. The amount of lead salt 
obtained was 3’0536 gms. The excess of lead in the filtrate 
was removed by precipitating it as carbonate by adding h% 
sodium carbonate solution. Lead carbonate was filtered 
off and the filtrate estimated for total reducing substances. 
The amount of cuprous oxide obtained was 0’7030 gm. 

For the purpose of complete chemical analyses 3 kilo- 
grams of the dried roots were extracted several times with 
90^ ethyl alcohol. The extract on cooling gave out a dirty 
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■white precipitate ■which collected at the holtoin. The next 
day it Avas filtered. It \va 3 a sticky mass. It \vas first 
dried in a steam oven and then in a vacuum desiccator. It 
■weighed 38 gins. On purification and examination it was 
found to he maltose. 

1 he alcoholic filtr.atc was concentrated when a thick 
greenish liquid containing needle-shaped crystals was 
obtained. It was then steam distilled till the distillate came 
to about two-and-a-half litres. The distillate had peculiar 
aromatic odour. On extracting the distillate ■with ether 
few drops of an yellow essential oil was obtained. The 
quantity of the oil being so little its systematic analysis 
could not he done. 

The residue after steam distillation was then filtered 
and washed with water several times. The filtrate was 
yellowish green in colour. Its reaction was slightlv acidic 
towards litmus and contained sufficient quantity of sugar. 

The substance on the filter paper -was then dried and 
kept in a porous plate for few days to get rid of the oily 
substance mixed with it, hut it could not be done. Then 
it was extracted in a shoxlet with light petroleum ether. 
The petroleum ether extract then on fractional crystallisa- 
tion gave two products-(l) phytosterol, and (2) a yellowish 
green wax. The phytosterol first separated out. Thus ; 


Alcoholic extract of the roots (20 gms.) 


Petroleum 


Ether 


(A) Residue 
(■14 gms.) 


, 1 

(B) Extract 
(15 gms.) 


Pelroleum 


Ether 


(G) Phytosferol (D) Yellowish green 
tl2gms.) 

X2'5 gms.) 
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Of these three products (A), (C), and (D) some work 
has been done on (G), -which has been identified to be a 
new phytosterol, while the (A) and (D) are still under 
investigation. 

(0) on several crystallisation with ethyl alcohol and 
animal charcoal gave beautiful needle-shaped white crystals. 
Its melting point was 193®C. This product gave all the 
characteristic phytosterol colour reactions with concentrated 
sulphuric acid in the presence of iodine, chloroform and 
acetic anhydride. On combusting the substance carbon and 
hydrogen were obtained in 83*91^and 11‘60^ respectively, 
gi-ving the empirical formula CssH^gO. The molecular weight 
by freezing-point method in benzene was found to be 396 
(CssHigO gives a molecular weight of 398). This substance 
then evidently is a member of the phytosterol family having 
the general formula GnHon— toO. The name spinosol may be 
given to this compound as it has been obtained from Hygro- 
phila Spinosa. 

A determination of the optical rotatory power of the 
substance gave the following result : 

0‘4318 gm. of spinosol dissolved in 100 c.c. chloroform, 


gave [a] =+’12'* in a 1-dra. tube, whence [“] =+27‘’’8. 


Deeivattves op Spinosol 

(1) Aceiyl spinosol. — I'o gms. of spinosol was refluxed 
for one-and-a*half hours with excess of acetic anhydride and 
fused sodium acetate. It was cooled and water added. A 
heavy brown liquid separated at the bottom which gradually 
solidified. It was filtered, washed free of acetic acid and 
dried. Kext it was crystallised from dilute alcohol. Small 
needle-shaped white crystals separated. Its melting point 
was 208'’C. 
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(2) Bromo spiiiosol . — Spinosol decolonrised bromine 
in alcohol and chloroform solutions. The bromo derivative 
was prepared in cold chloroform solution- 1 4 gms. of 
spinosol was dissolved in 20 c.c. chloroform in a conical 
flask. Bromine dissolved in chloroform was added drop bj 
drop till it was found to he in sufficient excess, and was kept 
over night. 150 c.c. of distilled water was put in the flask 
next morning and a current of air was passed through it by 
means of a suction pump. The current of air slowly 
evaporated the cliloroform. On complete evaporation 
of chloroform and excess of bromine a semi-solid pasty 
yellow substance got separated and collected at the bottom 
of the flask. It was dried in a vacuum desiccator- The 
melting point of the crude product was lOO^C. It was 
next purified and crystallised by dissolving the substance in 
chloroform in a beaker and then carefully diluting the chloro- 
form by adding alcohol and heating. On cooling the bromo 
derivative slowly settled at the bottom as a yellow micro- 
crystalline powder- It was filtered and washed several 
times with dilute alcohol and dried. Bromo spinosol melted 
at 138-139®C. 

(3) Action of thionyl chloride on spinosoh—O'S gm- 
of spinosol was put in a dry test tube and about 2 c.c. of 
thionyl chloride was added to it. The reaction started 
immediately with the evolution of gas. ^Vhen it slowed 
down a little the tube was dipped in boiling water which 
made the reaction go with a rapid speed. The colour 
of the liquid slowly darkened and ultimately it became 
deep green. It was kept over night. Next morning it 
was found completely solidified. It was then carefully 
crystallised several times from alcohol-chloroform (8 : 1) 
medium, when it was obtained as brown micro-crystalline 
powder. Melting point— 101 — 103‘’C. It dissolved in 

solvents with a yellowish brown solution. The substance 
contained sulphur. 
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(4) Carhanilate. — An attempt was made to prepare 
the carhanilate by refluxing 1 gm, of spinosol and 0*8 gm. 
of phenyl-isocyanate in dry benzene solution for an hour. 
It was then poured in a dish and water was added to 
decompose the isocyanate. The product on crystallisation 
and purification was found to be a mixture of carbanilide 
and spinosol. Hence no carhanilate could be prepared. 



A STUDY ON VISCOSITY 


BT 

K. P. GHATTERJEE, 

Chemistry Laboratory. 

Though much work has been done on viscosity, little 
progress seems to have been made in elucidating the inner 
mechanism that causes it. In the following, an attempt 
has been made to explain it. As it appears, the subject is 
probably more amenable to study from the point of view of 
fluidity, which is reverse of viscosity. This notion is 
suggestive of the ease with, which molecules can go past 
one another. It is therefore apparent that it depends on 
the resultant of at least three things, namely, the inherent 
nature of the molecular surface, the empty space in which 
they move and the cohesive force tending to keep them 
together. That there is a connection between volume and 
viscosity has often been felt, but the exact connection does 
not seem to have been formulated as yet. Fluidity, however, 
cannot be proportional to gross volume alone, for when 
there is little fluidity there is still almost the whole volume 
present. It will be more rational to suppose that fluidity 
depends on the empty space in the volume concerned and 
is affected by cohesive force which opposes shearing which 
empty space tends to bring. 

Yery little can be said of the nature of molecular sur- 
faces, but the other two expressions have been evaluated 
in the following way. 

According to van der "Waal, the limiting volume h is 
0’3 times the critical volume. Now, for water, the critical 
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density is 0*4. Hence the critical volmne of 100 
grams is 250 c.c. and hence the limiting volnme vronld 
be 75 C.C. The empty space in 100 grams of -water 
at any temperatnre would therefore he volume of it at 
that temperature less 75 c-c- as deduced. For cohesive 
force, surface tension may be taken as an approximate 
measure of it. Hence fluidity, surface tension and empty 
space might he formnlated as related in the following 
way : 

xX fluidity -\-yX surface tension = empty space 
To illustrate applicability of the above idea, the follow- 
ing two cases are discussed, one a normal liquid and the 
other a typically associated one. 


Benzene. 

Critical density = 0'.H045 

Critical volume of 100 grams = 32S c-c. 

Limiting volume of the above =08* 5 c.c. 


Temperature 

0-0732 X 
fluidity 

0*1392 X 
surface 
tension 

j 

Total 

i 

! 

1 Actual 
empty 
space 

10* 

j 9-60 

4-09 

13*75 1 

13*86 

20° 

11-21 

392 

15*13 

15-29 

30° 

12-78 

3-73 

16*51 

16-64 

40° 

14-64 

349 

18'13 

18*12 

60° 

16-41 

3*36 ‘ 

19-77 

19*65 

60° 

18-07 

3'20 

1 

21*27 

21*14 
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■ Water 


Critical density =0'4 

Critical volume of 100 grams=250 c.c. 

Limiting volume of tlie above— 75 c.c. 


Temperature 

i 

0-032 X 
fluidity 

1 

0-305 X 
surface 
tension 

.1 

Total 

Actual 

empty 

space 

0' 

j 

1'80 

2303 

24-83 

26-01 

10° 

2*45 1 

23-57 

26-02 

25-03 

20° 

3-18 

23-12 

25-30 

-25- 18 

30° 

3-90 

21 ‘66 

2565 

25-43 

40° 

4-86 

21-21 

26-07 

25-78 

50° 

5-78 

20-68 

26‘46 

2621 

60° 

6-73 

20-13 

26-86 

26-70 

70° 

7-72 

19-68 

27-20 

27 27 

80' 

8-76 

1900 

27-76 

27-89 

90° 

9-79 

18-42 

28-26 

28-60 

100° 

lO'QO ! 

i 

17-67 

28-8 

29-3 


Considering that perfectly correct values of viscosity 
have not as yet been fully established, the agreement seems 
to be satisfactory. 

It follows from the above hypothesis that if the surface 
tension be high, but the empty space be not large, fluidity 
naturally would be small. Llany liquids are known which 
show this phenomenon. Again, if surface tension be mo- 
derate, high fluidity will be associated with much empty 
space, that is, will bo causative of high volatility. All these 
are matters of common experience ; they are now explain- 
able with the help of the above idea. 

This hypothesis, which serves pure liquid so well, is 
expected to throw light on solutions too. But as in these, 
definite valuation of certain data, notably limiting volume, 
is required, experiments are being carried on to elucidate 
them. Only general remarks with reference to sodium- 
chloride and potassium-chloride solutions need be made. 

Concentration effect — Yiscosity rises rapidly. 
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Temperature effect — For the same concentration, the 
increment of viscosity over zero concentration 
becomes less and less, as the temperature is 
increased. 

Relative fluidity — "With rise of temperature it decreases 
at lower concentrations only. It rises when the 
concentrations are high. 

The viscosity lines — Potassium-chloride lines are 
flatter than the sodium-chloride lines. 

Potassium-chloride solution shows negative viscosit}’’ 
at low concentrations, from 30° C downwards. 

As regards relative fluidity, Ranken and Taylor, who 
think that non-electrolytes show a rise# and electrolytes the 
reverse, must have dealt with only dilute solutions. Taking, 
for example, solutions of sodium chloride, the fluidity 
factors are ; 

0 1 oono. 0'2 oono. 0’3 oono. 0*4 oodo. 
at 40° -gig .925 .724 *656 

at 50° ‘014 *920 .743 .030 

It may, however, be said that concentrated solutions 
are more like non-electrolytes and hence the behaviour 
characteristic of non-electrolytes would be perceived here. 
Ions, evidently, are more viscous than molecules. 

Incidentally , investigating water and benzene, a curious 
relation was observed. The change of absolute tempera- 
tures in benzene corresponds, in terms of rule of three, to 
t le change of absolute temperatures of water, to produce a 
certain variation of viscosity from one value to another. Thus— 


Viscosity tor 
v-ntor 

Absolute 

tempera- 

ture 

Viscosity 

for 

benzene 

Absolute 

tempera- 

ture 


SOS'A 

309-6° 

317-8° 

329-5° 

345 - 3 ° 

'008 

•007 

•006 

•005 

•004 

280- 1°A 
288-3’ 

299-2° 

313° 

334-3° 
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Now, for a variation of viscosity from 0‘008 to 0’007, 
6’5° for water corresponds to 8*2° for benzene ; hence for 
the variation of viscosity from ’008° to '004, 42'3° for water, 
would need by rule of three, 53'3° for benzene. The 
actual temperature needed for benzene is 54*2°. The agree- 
ment is fair, considering the interpolated values used and 
the inherent uncertainties in them. 

As has been mentioned, the above idea is being 
worked up to explain the behaviour of solutions, and with 
that end in view, more data are being secured. 



SOME VISCOSITY FORMULAE 


BY 

K. P. CHATTERJBB 


A large number of empirical formulm exists, which 
claim to yield correct values of viscosityi if used with 
properly chosen constants in them. The author has found 
out these constants and has in many cases improved and 
extended them- Although they are empirical, the author 
has given a rational meaning to some of them : 

The following would be a classified scheme- 


A. (a) Slotte’s formula ; rj— 

where, for water, c=o'9849, a=43’252 and n=l’5423. 


A meaning can be given to it, namely, fluidity must 
vary as some power of the temperature counted from what 
may be called the ‘critical melting point' below which 
point the particular substance cannot be made to remain 
in the molten state. 


Tested for 50 , computed value is *00534 
experimental value is '00553 

(6) Dorsey’s and 


(c) Batschiniki’s ij= j 

inay be passed over as only special cases of the Slotte type. 
Some of the more common formulae, like the following, are 
also simplified forms of the Slotte type ; — 


(0 


v= 


Vo 

i+a#+er 


( 2 ) ,= 


l + af+ei” 
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^‘o“l + af+6<’ 

(4) ^=l + af+B<* 

Vt 

(5) -=a + ht 

V 

(6) ~=A+BT 

V 

(7) -=a+6f+cr 

V 

(8) i=A+6T+cT’ 

V 

(9) i = - {l + a/+6i’} 

Vt Va 

(10) <).;=<f.o{l + a/+6r'}, eto. 

With constants calcnlated, some of them would be like the 
following 

(а) -= — 648‘21 +2‘552 T (results, not satisfnotory) 

V 

(б) -=82'38-2'3l74 T + '00814 T‘ (results, not satisfactory) 

V 


(c) i=54-92+2-lt+-0077i'‘ 

V 

Sesults 


'Temperature ^ 

Computed values 

Experimental values 

20° 

•01000 

•01005 

30° 

•008003 

•008005 

100° 

•002925 

•002945 

(d) 0-01780= 

{ 1 + ■034148t +000232Sf * - -000000762#’ } 

Results 

Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental values 

10° 

•01302 

•01305 

20° 

•01005 

•01005 

40* 

•00661 

•00659 

100° 

•00297 

•00295 
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i 

B. Graetz formula; ijt = A. - — 

t frl 

A meaning can be given to it, namely, viscosity is the 
ratio of the distances of its temperature from the two critical 
temperatures, the critical boiling temperature and the 
critical melting temperature. 

Computing the constants, it would stand: — 




•001408. 


tc -t 
/;+29 58 


Eesiilis 


Temperature 

Computed values 

1 

Experimental values 

10” 

‘01294 

•01305 

20° 

‘01005 

‘01005 

30° 

•008125 

‘008020 

40° 

‘006754 

‘006588 

50° 

•005730 

‘005537 

70° 

•004-296 

‘004145 


As at the critical temperature, there would be some viscosity 
still, a more rational formula would be of the type. 


-namely, 7?=-00134. *00016 

0. Bingham’s formulae : 

») 

( 2 ) 

*#> 

0 ) 

(4) T=a.^-B+J-J 

V .9 

where is fluidity. 

With constants, to suit the case of water, a formula 
of the above type may be put down as 

56-7 + l‘9292f+ ‘01245#* — ‘000033#*, 


F. 29 
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D. ArrheniuB’ fornnilno : — 

(1) log > 7 = 0 +6/- 

(2) log i7=log jio + c# 

(3) log 5j=n+6i + c/'‘ 

Thus, for water, the following is got 
log 17=2*184- 01055/ + •0000325^ 


Results 


Temperature 

Computed values 

Experimental 

40° 

■00652 

•006588 

50° 

•00547 

'005537 

60° 

•00466 

•004762 


•00402 

•004144 

80 

•00354 

•003655 

90° 

■00316 

•0t'3260 


Extending it to the fourth power of temperature the 
following formula is devised : 


log >7=2-2600--014 o313(+-00012064/* 
- -0000007642/ ’ + -0000000023/ ■* 


BesttUs 


Temperature 


Computed values of 
viscosity 


Experimental values 
of viscosity 


E. 


0 ' 

10 ° 

20 ° 

30° 

40* 

50° 

60° 

70° 

80° 

90° 


■01778 

01306 

•01004 

008013 

•006593 

'005545 

"004767 

004137 

■003264 

*002949 


•01780 

'01305 

•01005 

•008020 

•006588 

•005537 

•004752 

•004144 

•003260 

•002945 


Arrhenius’ formula for solutions : ' 

(1) logi7=ec+^ 

(2) logi?=<ji+0o+4c’ 


■where c is concentration, 
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To devise a general formula embodying both concentra- 
tion and temperature, has not been an easy affair. For 
the two solutions, namely, of sodium chloride and potassium 
chloride, the two following formulae have at last been 
worked out. 

(a) For sodium chloride solutions : 
log i?=2l84-'0l055f-l- -0000325#* 

-f-c{ •35044-1- 0069#-00001#*} 

-Pc’ {-157 - 0013#} 

(5) For potassium chloride solutions; 
log i?=2‘184--0l055#+ -0000325#* 

+ c {216+ -00825#- 000025#*} 

+ c*{-308- 0042#} 

where c is concentration and # is temperature. 


Eesidts for potassium chloride solutions. 


Temperature 

Concentration 
(gm. mol. with 
100 gms. water) 

Computed values 
of viscosity 

Experimental 
values of 
viscosity 

40” 

•1 

•00671 

•00674 


•2 


•00689 


•4 


•00743 

50° 

•1 

•00573 

•00578 


•2 


•00594 


•4 


•00650 

p 

o 

CO 

•2 

•00521 

•00522 


•4 

•00577 

•00576 


•6 

•00636 

•00638 

70° 

•2 

•00462 

00460 


•4 

•00518 

•00512 


•6 

•00582 

•00572 

80* 

•2 

•00416 

•00410 


•4 

•00471 

•00462 


•6 

•00530 

•00512 

90° 

•2 

•00380 

•00371 


•4 

•00430 

•00422 


•6 

•00487 

•00476 
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The above vrork vras done in order to provide ready- 
made suitable constants to those who might like to use 
them and in order to give some of the empirical forraulffi a 
rational look and arouse interest to find a way in them- 



SECTION in 

PHYSICS 



THE SECONDARY SPECTRUM OF HYDROGEN 


BY 

D. S. JOG, M.Sc., 

Bmp}'ess Victoj-ia Header. 

It is really very remarkable that hydrogen, the simplest 
of all known substances should be capable of emitting spectra 
constituting thousands of lines. Hydrogen is known for a 
long time to emit the following spectra : 

(1) Spectrum due to atomic hydrogen consisting of — 

(a) the well-known Balmer series in the visible 
and near ultra-violet, 

(&) the Lyman series in the extreme ultra-violet, 

(c) the Pasohen series in the near infra-red, 

(d) the Brackett series in the fartherinfra-red. 

Out of these all, but the Balmer series, were 
-discovered at a comparatively later date, after the 
development of spectroscopy on experimental and 
theoretical sides. 

(2) Spectrum due to molecular hydrogen. 

Besides the spectral series of lines due to atomic 
hydrogen there are thousands of other lines con- 
stituting the spectrum of hydrogen. These lines are 
obtained under suitable conditions of excitation, and 
have been attributed to hydrogen in the molecular 
state- The spectrum is generally known as the 
Secondary — or sometimes also as the Many -lined — 
spectrum of hydrogen. Of course, only the portion 
of the spectrum lying in the visible and the near 
ultra-violet was subject of early investigation. Later 
works of' Lyman, Wigner, Werner, Dieke and 
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HopHeld, Hori, Witmor, and others have explored 
the spectrum far into the extreme ultra-violet up to 
about X S40. On the infra-red side Gale, ’Monk, 
and Lee’s data exist up to X8900 and Poetekar s 
data extend up to x 11065. A further extension of 
the spectrum in this region is expected to be of 
great value in the analysis of the spectrum. 

Besides the above two types of spectra hydrogen is also 
known to emit a continuous spectrum under proper excita- 
tion, in the region X3300 to X1600. In fact Dieke and 
Hopfield and several other investigators also have very 
successfully used this as a source of continuous spectrum m 
their investigations in the ultra-violet and Schumann region 
(upto X 1600). 

THEORETICAL BIPORTAL'CE 
This molecular or secondary epectmm of hydrogen is 
very important from the theoretical .point of view. For, 
as hydrogen is the simplest molecule we can conceive of, a 
theory giving satisfactory explanation of its spectrum may 
form a proper starting point for understanding and 
explaining spectra of ether molecules (molecular spectra 
in general). It is, however, interesting to note that this 
spectrnm defied attempts at explanation for a long 
time; and even now, it has only been possible to make 
very little progress in this direction. The chief diffi* 
culty confronted by early investigators in -attempts to 
classify the spectrum arose from the fact that, whereas all 
other molecular spectra were Lnown to .possess a band struc- 
ture with systems of hands possessing hauR-heads (very close 
grouping of lines sometimes giving appearance of a continn- 
ous spectrnm), this-secondary spectrum of hydrogen showed 
no such characteristics. As an example of characteristic 
banded structure with systems of bands possessing 
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band-heads picture of tlie spectrum of cyanogen molecule 
will serve excellent purpose. The following picture shows 
part of the spectrum of CN-raolecule. The banded structure 

and band heads referred to above are clearly evident in 
the picture. 



CN-Molecule Pictures of the spectrum of CN-molecule. 


As stated above, the spectrum of hydrogen on the other 
hand instead of showing any such characteristic structure 
of band spectra seemed to consist of fairly widely spaced 
lines, and therefore greatest difficulty was found in attack- 
ing its analysis, as in early investigations of all molecular 
band spectra the band heads had always served as tlie best 
clues for classification. Fulcher was the first to give the 
clue that in the secondary spectrum also there are nearlj'^ 
constant frequency (vibration frequency) differences as is 
characteristic of other molecular spectra. Tlie reason whj' 
spectrum shows no band heads is that the frequency intervals 
(rotation frequency intervals which are approximately equal 
to 2B) in the lines are large as the rotation term B for 
hydrogen is large. 

7, where, 

/ 7 =:Planck's universal consl.ant. 

~ Io = moment of inertia of Hj mol. 

IP ,.5 Mh =mass ofhj-drogen atom. 

Io= — — r — r=the distance between the H-atoms m 

"* the molecule. ^ 


F. 80 
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As in the case of hydrogen is very small on account 
of ^h,, B -which is inversely proportional to lo is, therefore, 
large and consequently the frequency intervals (approxi- 
mately =2B) are large. This may be better realised after 
we shall have dealt (in brief) -with the theory of hands*. 

G-litscher at the instigation of Sommerfeld plotted the 
intensities of the lines of the secondar\' spectrum (in the 
visible) and got marked maxima near about the 
Ho 1 Balmer lines of h 5 'drogcn atom. The following table is 
constructed to show how the intensity maxima in the mole- 
cular spectrum of hydrogen are situated relatively to the 
Balmer lines of hydrogen atom. 



«(A') 

fi (A-) 

y(A“) 

8 (A')- 

H 

6563 

4861 

4340 

4102 

H, 

6018 

4490 

4025 

3812 


Tabm I 


The following Bgure illustrates the intensity curves 
obtained by Glitscher. It needs no additional explanation* 



tion of Hichardson undertook an extensive, investq 
tion ofthe secondary spectrum. He showed that the fo 
groups obtained from Glitscher’s analysis rea 
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formed four band systems of similar structure. He also' 
found that their electronic terms formed Rydberg sequences 
lilce the Ho, H/?, H 7 , Hs, Balmer lines and therefore denoted 
them by analogy as a, s.y, s. 

Ultra-violet Spectrusi 

Lyman Avas the first to discover a number of bands 
in the extreme ultra-violet (in the Schumann region) these 
were further extended by Wigner. Witmer shoAved that 
they consist of a long progression of the same initial 
levels. Werner, in 1926, found a number of bands 
extending into farther extreme ultra-violet region (Lyman 
region). The bands discovered by Lyman and "Werner 
are knoAvn after tlieir discoverers as Lyman and Werner 
bands respectively. Dieke and Hopfield, in 1927, obtained 
absorption spectra of cold hydrogen gas and found that 
both Lyman as Avell as Werner bands Avere present in 
absorption. It Avas thus evident that both these systems of 
bands had the same initial IcAml (in absorption, or the same 
final level in emission) — the ground state ‘A’ of hydrogen 
molecule. The transitions Avere represented as 

Lyman bands A^ B, 

Werner bands A< C, 

The level ‘ B ’ is about 90000 cms.~’ above ‘A’ and the 
level ‘G’ is about 99000 cms.’'* above ‘A-’ All these points 
AAull be detailed in the discussion to folloAv later on. Hori 
has made a more or less complete analysis of Werner bands. 
According to him these bands consist of P, Q, and R 
branches. He has also partly analysed the Lyman bands and 
concludes that these bands contain an R and identical P and 
Q' branches. Dieke and Hopfield from their absorption 
spectra had also gnmn part analyses of both these bands. 
Later Schaafsma and Dieke gave an almost complete analysis 
of the Lyman bands as regards their vibrational and rota- 
tional structures. They obtain only P and R branches. 
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There are reasons (as will he seen later) to suppose that Q 
branch is altogether absent. as the Werner, as well as, 

Ijyinan hands end on the ground state (and consequently 
obtained in absorption also) arc, therefore, by analogy »n 
the same relation to the b, y, s-bands, as the Lyman 
series to the Balmer series of lines. 

EXPERBIENTAL 

The secondary spectrum of hydrogen is probably' the 
most complicated of molecular spectra and as referred to 
above has defied attempts at complete analysis. Several 
investigators therefore performed qualitative experiments 
to find the effect of different kinds of excitation on the type 
of spectrum, so as to obtain clues for analysis. Till very 
recently, however, no accurate experimental data were avail- 
able except those of ^Merton and Barratt. In recent years, 
however, many other investigators (Tanaka, Sandemann, 
Allibone, Leodhar, and others) have made accurate measure- 
ments in different regions of the secondary spectrum, 
observed under different conditions of excitation. The 
most comprehensive investigations were taken up only 
within the last couple of years in America conjointly by 
Gale, ilonk and Lee and in G ermany by Finkelnburg, and 
today very accurate data are available from ^ 33U to 
8902. Gale, Mank and Lee, have given measurements 
of 3064 lines between A 3394 and A 8902 which are accur- 
ate up to three places of decimals with the exception of a 
few lines in the red and infra-red part of the spectrum. 
Finkelnburg obtained a very much larger number of lines and 
his list contains results of his measurements of 3667 lines 
between A3314 and A4860 measured accurately up to three 
places of decimals. Ihus very excellent data for investi- 
gation into the structure and analysis of the spectrum exist 
from the near ultra-violet to the near infra-red. Though 
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almost all lines in the extreme ultra-violet seem to have been 
explained, there still remain some which have not yet been 
classified. The data in this region are those due to Lyman, 
Wigner. and "Werner. It may be expected that additional 
data in this region may not only be helpful but is necessary 
for a more complete elucidation of the spectrum. The same 
may be said about the infra-red part of the spectrum where 
comparatively very little of good data are available, at 
present. 

THEORETICAL 

Tueorv of the Electronic Rand Spectra 

Before taking up a theoretical discussion of the spec- 
trum it may not be out of place to give a brief survey of the 
theory of band spectra and the mechanism of their emission. 
It is quite well-known that in the case of atoms the atomic 
energy in the normal or any excited state is directly depend- 
ent upon and, therefore, determined from the configurations 
of the electrons in the atom. In the case of molecules, 
however, the matters are not so simple. The total energy 
‘W’ possessed by a molecule is due to, and governed by, 
three factors : 

(1) Its electronic state ; that is, the configuration 
of the electrons in the molecule. These as in 
atoms are a system of quantised states. 

(2) Its vibrational state ; that is, the amplitude 
of vibrations of the nucleii of the molecule 
along the line joining the nucleii in the simple 
case of diatomic molecules. The amplitudes of 
the nuclear vibrations and therefore the vibra- 
tional energy can have only a set of values 
quantised by the vibrational quantum number ‘a’. 

(3) Its rotational state ; that is, the angular A^elo- 
city with which the nucleii rotate about an axis 
lierpendicular to the nuclear axis (in diatomic 
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molecules). This angular velocity and therefore the 
rotational energy can possess only a set of values 
quantised by the rotational quantum number ‘w • 
The energies possessed by the molecule on account of 
these factors are respectively termed as — (et) electronic 
energy iff) vibrational energy and (c) rota- 

tional energy (W^). The total energy 'W' of the molecule 
therefore is given by, 


W=W, -f-W^ -f-W,. 


It has been definitely established that the vibrational energy 
of a molecule is given by the simple relation 

Wp (1— xw ... .) 

whore, v is tlie vibration quantum niinitior (with lubf 
integral values of magnitude depending upon 
the state of vibration of the nuolcii) 


® 4:r'IolO„ \ 2 '^ 2 ^-^ ) 

«eo— the natural frequency for very small amplitudes 
of vibration of the molecule 


Also ^ r the rotational energy is given bv the simple 
relation 

w _ f'’»Kwt+l) , 7i 

^ SiPl — (”' + ’) ; “Ti 

where, A=Planck’s universal constant, 

I Moment of Inertia of the moleculns. 
m Rotational quantum number (having all 
integral values 0, 1, 2, . . .) 

^ov. the total energy ‘"W’ of the molecule can change 
covrespondang to changes in any of the energies We Wt, Wr 
It may be mentioned here that generallv in molecular 
spectra the magnitudes of these energies are 'in the order, 

w, > >Wp >>VV^ 

“''""S'* “ ‘1'“' 0"=^'= 

are in tlie order, 

AW, >>AWp 
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Let US for the time being restrict ourselves to the 
changes AWv and AWr. It is known that the change A^S r, 
in the vibrational energy’s can take place only by transitions 
of the molecule from one vibrational state corresponding 
to a particular integral (or strictly, half integral) value of 
the vibration quantum number v to another state with 
another value v so that — v is an integer which 

may have any integral value ± 0, 1, 2> . . . . On the other 
hand the change A'Wr, in the rotational energy is restricted 
by the selection rule that Am (the change in the rotational 
quantum number) must be, 

A7«=0, or ±1. 


Now, the total change of energy at any instant produced 
by the above three effects ■will be given out as a monochro- 
matic radiation (forming one of the lines of the bauds) of 
frequency v such that 

_ AWe + AWp + AWr 


V = -tvj, 

where etc. are the corresponding frequencies, 

or substituting for iv 

+ !)(??? + 2) ^ 

(m+ 1 ) — (777 + 1) (777 + 2) 

“ = 8;w = 8^ 

I and 1' are the moraents of inertia of the molecule in 
the two different states of rotation. 

Now as has been mentioned above the magnitudes of 
the frequency- values are generally 


V, >>v^>>v^ 

The above equation thus signifies that corresponding to 
eyerj electron configuration of the molecule there is a set of 
vibrational states defined by the vibrational quantum num- 
bers a— 0, 1, 2, 3, . . . , and that corresponding to each 
of these vibrational states there is a set of rotational states 
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(lefined hy tlic rotational quantum nuinhers ni= 0 , 1 , 
2 . • . . This has hoan vary beautifully illnsiratfd by a 

diagram (duo to Birge) roproduaod below. It is a scluMiiatio 
representation of a part of the energy levels for the .second 
positive group of Nitrogen. 

V ^ EMISSION R 

I I ' I ■ I <<" 

C B 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 M 1 I 1 I 1 1 11 1 1 I 
i I M 1 1 1 1 1 imiiiiiniiili' 

as ;.M ;o 10 la f 


= "■'"Iral mtr.’S"*'-- 

elbcUonlc: i?. n„a co»5'.auS- 

23,47" cm*'. 1^0 first e<">itive Kfnip ol i)itrosi--n. 20* ~0» = 

^consliUuVe I?"!' *''7’:»»“'l"‘''t'’vil,n,lior,atU.v..n«.on.J 
croon ot tho X3710 hand of IhoKccon.l positive 

loj=S>C ' In the X33<1 band, this sri has horn followed 

Picture of KnorRyleveh of Second Positive Group of Nitrogen Report on 
.'lolfcutnr Spectra, p, 102. Uirpe.'i 

n„l. J'T f »f '-itanlionnl slates RivM oorrcs|,oml l„ n ,,arl!- 
il.ir eloctronic conlieunilioii (s»v li). „ 

nlbor of' ''r,''™'',' »flMs ssl there is s 

sentedin To 

talv'oo nine p ''lieu an oloctron transition 

li L I,!!’ ° “■ intn- 

^aorational transition out of these (siv J r* i n 

possible several ,liircre„l t„„si,i„„T' ’ 

rotatiomUt-tfpc i- ' between the different 

I otational states corresponding to each nr the ^ i 

states ( 4 ,.— . 6 e). Thus for ealftrn v "’V ' 
vibrational states there is a bandV . botwoen two 

out transitions in ti ' * fosponding to tho differ- 

"Ognl ive ' “d v.e „ T"™"' " 1 "' l>»i*-e, 

' 'orrespoodtee to Iho change 
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+ lorO, respectively, of the rotational quantum 
numbers. The above equation can be put in the form 
V = A ±B 771 + c?jr for Aw=±l 


where, A=,.^ -+ 


h 

8:r’I 


or — A' + C??2* for Am=o' A ' =1/ q-j. 

We and Wp being fixed the Change in W^ gives the 
above equation. Plotting the m curve two parabolas are 
obtained for A 7?? =5 + 1 and — 1. These branches are known 


as positive (or R), and negative (or P) branches respectively. 
The picture below clearly explains this. Mark how the 
negative branch turns upon itself for higher values of m. 
There is a crowding of lines near this turning point, which 
gives to the band the appearance of a head at this place. 
These diagrams are known as Portrat’s diagram of bands. 
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For.A m — Oj wc got ,• =A'4-0i)r whicii also grivcs a para- 
l)ola, and this sjstoin of linos is known as the zero or Q 
i)ranch of the band. 

In general each band is charaotorisod with a head 
"Inch, ns referred to above corresponds to an apex in the 
negative i)ranch. Bands witli the Paine vahie of £u r, (say 2} 
iHit different values of r' and r" {r.r;. 0' and 2", 1' and 3", 
- and 4 , . , jj group of bands with a 

series of subheads under a ciiief head which is the strongest 
and generally corresponds to transitions, 


,/= 0 > ^" = 0 


or V = p > I 

or v'= 0- 


= 0 


r ~p 


For other values of Ac (say 1,3,4 etc..) there aro other 
ar groups of bands and so on. All these above are band 
sys eins for a particular electron transition, say, C to B. For 

0 her e ectron transitions (say, from B) there will be 

Buch other systems of bands, but they .vill lie in other region 

information 

spectra wo Tn of the omission of band 

ofthe s’cn b^'^'^ced with the theoretical discussion 

ot tlie secondary spectrum of hydrogen. 


theoretical DISCHSSIOA' 
points of resemblanop » molecule on the other. 1 

(«) Like „,e ■ 

and par- of He, and He,). ’ singlets (ortl 
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(&) As in the case of Heo-molecule the spacings of 
lines in the H 2 -bands are wide and there are no heads. 



Diagram for showing pnr-and ortho-helium terms (Atomic Structure and 
Spectral Dines, Sommerfeld, Third Edition, English Translation, p 323). The 
two thick vertical lines in the central part of the diagram indicate that direct 
transitions between the par-helium and ortho-helium terms are not admissible. 

(c) In the case of He,-hands the alternate rotation 
levels are altogether absent thus causing absence, in the 
spectrum, of alternate lines in the rotational structure of the 
bands. In Hn-bands all the levels are present but are 
alternately weak and strong thus giving rise to alternation 
of strong and weak intensities of lines in the rotational struc- 
ture. 

(d) In hydrogen as in the case of helium (Hea) the 

electronic ("Wj, vibrational CWp), and rotational ('Wr) ener- 
gies of the molecule do not differ widely in magnitude as 
otherwise is commonly the case in molecular spectra in 
general. It has been already remarked before that for 
molecular spectra generally, ^ Wr- But in the 

case of Hes^ 

We may be as small as 1000 cm.“‘ 

We may be as great as 1700 „ 
and Wr may be as great as 3000 
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So also in the case of ri«, thoii'^h this is less exaggerated 
than in Hej, they do not diffor so widely ns in other spectra. 
In hydrogen, 

"W, is as sniall as iilOT cnis."' (for o bands) 
is as great as 4159 ,, {Ao — Ai) 

Wr is as great as 110 „ 

Let us now consider the electronic terms in the Hr 
molecule leaving aside for the present the vibrational and 
rotational terms. It is a well-known fact that before the 
development of modern atomic theories and even till the 
time the celebrated Heisenberg-Hund theory entered upon 


the field of spectroscopy the classification of the atomic spec- 
tral lines was carried out with arbitrary nomenclature as- 
signed to the terms corresponding to different electronic states ; 
the nomenclature being created at the free will of the indi- 
vidual investigator. "With the advent of Hund’s theory the 
whole jumble of arbitrary notations has been cleared up and a 
thorough and systematic elucidation of spectrum due to any 
atom can be given on a uniform and well established system 
of notation. A coordination between the electronic con- 
figurations of any atom and the types and number of possible 
terms arising from them cun be conveniently worked out 
without much difficulty; and the identification of lines and 
their assignments can be made with definiteness as due to 
transitions between particular terms belonging to the particular 
electron configurations of the atom. Similar was (and sHll 
^ a great extent is) the case with molecular spectra, 
riie electronic transitions bad been denoted by early 
investigators on arbitrary nomenclature as between elec- 
tronic states A«— B or A^G and so on (as is 
one in the case of Lyman and Werner bands of 

a,6ni.r-', ’ r"""''"*”’''' si™ “"j- 

case of r ' “>>'“mable in the 

b™ Hnor.l' l'»"-ever, after the Heisen- 

bers-Hnnd theory yae fully recogmsod to hare aebiored 
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almost unquestioned success in the complete elucidation 
of atomic spectra, the same authors made attempts to extend 
the theory so as to be applicable to the case of molecules also; 
and they have pointed out that the same theory as was 
applied in calculating terms from electron configurations in 
the atom can be applied with some modifications for calcu- 
lating the electronic energy levels from the electron configu- 
rations in molecules. This extension of the theory, however, 
has found success to a certain extent in the simple case of 
diatomic molecules. An explanation of the Hcs-spectrum on 
this new electronic level scheme has been given to a certain 
extent by Curtis and Harvey (Proc. Roy. Soc., 125), while 
Richardson and coworkevs as well as Fiukelnburg and Mecke 
have been only partly successful in doing so in the case of 
hydrogen. Very few assignments have been made with 
certainty. The details of this will follow in later discussion; 
for the present we shall consider in what manner has the 
Heisenberg-Huud theory been modified by its authors so as 
to fit in the case of molecular spectra. 

The main features of this theory for the case of mole- 
cules may be briefly summarised as follows : We shall takethe 
case of diatomic molecules only, and in particular that of 
hydrogen. Below are given pictures of the He-atom and 
hydrogen molecule for comparison, as one (He) is an atom 
containing two electrons and the other (Ha) is a molecule 
containing two electrons. A comparison of the two cases will 
be very interesting. 



He-atona Ha-nioipcule 

A and B are the uucleii oC the H-atonis in the He -molecules 
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TiiK HEisKsiiKTiQ-NuN'r) Thkoiiy I’on Diatomic MouEcur.rii. 

(1) As on tlio cf'ntral nuolciir field is superposed si 
Stroup electric field (duo t<> the two nucleii) alonp the uucloar 
axis, there should arise term sequences additional to the 
usual S,P,D, . . . . in atoms. 

(2) In atoms eacli electron has orbital angnhir 
momentum correspondinp to ar.imnthal quantum number 
kr (for an individual electron) and a [lalf quantum number 

= 3 of the spin angular niomontmn. The result of 
all the k, s and s, s is denoted by 7’ and ^s’ respec- 
tively. In molecular case this 7’ (the resultant of all 
electronic k% s) may be expected in the ordinary case to 
execute an essentially uniform processional motion about 
the inter-nuclear axis because of tlie strong axial field 
due to the nucloii , being superposed on the central field. 
The / of the electrons being electrically coupled to the 
nuclear axis gets, therefore, quantised about it and gets 
resolved into two components one A along this axis and the 
other perpendicular to it. The latter component may not 
concern us hero for the present. The a mav have anv inte- 
gral values between 7’ and 0. Thus for. 

‘/■=o A,=0 


(3) As in atomic spectra ‘s' is not afi'ected directly 
ly the electric field of the micleii, but it tends to interact 
magnetically with T. Here a (the component of‘/’ along the 
nuclear axis) is effective in orienting ‘s ’ (as ' processes 

napidly about this axis). There may arise two cases in this 
interaction between ,\ and V. 

(t) Theuiieracdon befweon X „„d V sufficieuihj 
ihiensc (In this case s is quantised with respect 
to the internuclear axis about which it processes. 
Ihe corresponding quantum number is ‘s'. This 
al^vays happens when the. molecule does not rotate 
as a whole and when A>0(for a- 0 means no 
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component of along the axis). With given 
values of x and *s’ the same terms as in the case of 
atom arise, but unlike the atoms the components 
■will be equally spaced though the separation is of 
tlie same order of magnitude as in atoms. 

(ii) The vdcraciion hcficee/t x and ‘s' S7}ialL — In this 
case the torque causing V to follov the rotation 
of the nuclear axis may become inadequate as the 
rate of the nuclear rotation increases. A gradual 
transition would then occur with increasing ‘m’ 
(rotation quantum number), from a condition in 
which ‘s’ was quantised along the nuclear axis to a 
condition in which ‘s’ is oriented and quantised 
with respect to K, the total rotation moment of the 
molecule (this is known as uncoupling phenomenon). 
With this introduction let us now proceed to calculate and 
compare the electronic terms of the Hj-molecule and Hratom. 
We shall first calculate the terms of the H,-atom. The normal 
H,-atom has both the electrons in the Ki- level. The excited 
states are obtained (supposing one of tlie two electrons to 
be always fixed in tlie Ki-level) by the combinations;— 


K,X,,K,X„K,X3 

where Xi represents the L,, Mi, Ni, levels 

X* ., ,1 tjj, .MjjXj...... ,, 


Xj ,, M,, Ns, Oj, 

Then for the diflferent electron configurations we get the cor- 
responding terms in Helium as follows : — 


Table II 


Electron Confijr. 

! 

Terms 

X'orrnal atom 

2K, 

/'.= 0. /„= 0; L=0 

S,1 = ± I, Se « = + 2 ; S=0 
(Pauli’s principle) 

.*. 'So. 

Excited atom 

K, Xi 


'So, 's,. 
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Table II (Continued)- 

Electron Oonfig. 

; Terms 

1 ; 

K.X, 

b^=0, 1,. =1; L=1 ; 

S=0,l 

'P.. ’Po.l.* 

K,X, 




In this \s’a5- -we get the electronic terms of He-atom. 
In the case of the Hi-inolecute though the number of elec- 
trons is the same as in He-atom (ais., two) the matters are 
more complicated as mentioned above on account of the 
presence of two nucleii and a consequent axial field between 
them. The same procedure is to be adopted in calculation 
of terms for Hi as in the He-atom, with the only ditferonce 
that instead of the Vs (the angular momenta for the 
different electrons) we have now to use \’s (tl)G components 
of 8 along the nuclear axis). Here also we make the 
assumption that whereas in the normal H, -molecule the 
electron in both the atoms is in the K, -level of the corre- 
sponding atom, not more than one electron is displaced in 
the excited state of the molecule; that is, one of the two 
electrons always remains fixed in the normal (Kx)-level 
of its atom, and that the other electron runs up to the higher 

levels. Richardson justified this assumptton on the ground 

at as yet no such evidence has been found from the energy 
va UBS that in any of the known levels more than one 
electron is excited. Thus we have got in Hj, - 


one atom 

other atom 
K, 


1 L, 

(1) 

L, L, 


M, M, M, 

(1) (1) 



Mx 

M, M 

■ Normal 

(1) 

Excited 

(1) (1) 
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(It may be remarked here that even in this simplest 
case of hydrogen molecule it is not possible to give a physi- 
cal picture of the actual state of the molecule in excita- 
tion.) 

In the normal stale of the molecule both the atoms 
Tvill have electrons in the Ki-levels (that Is-stafes). The 
corresponding spectral terms are, therefore, 

Electrons Config. Terms 

KiK, Z,=0, Z,=0 

X 1 =0 X- =0 the resultant A =0 a Y state 

(Extending Pauli’s principle to molecular case also, Ave 
suppose that the spins Si=+land Sj = -l-a, the resultant 
spin ‘S’ = 0. The 2 term is therefore a singlet. The normal 
state of hydrogen molecule is therefore a *2 state corre- 
sponding to the ‘So in the case of atoms (He-atom). This is 
consistent with the fact that hydrogen molecule is diamag- 
netic. Let us now calculate the terms for excited states 
KiXx, KiX,, KiXa . . . of the hydrogen molecule. 


Electrons Confi 

ij?- 




Terms 


Is 

vs 





K,X, 

ll 

p 

Z,=0; 


=2> Sc=l ; 





Si = 




Xi — 0, 

X-=0 ; 



■2, 





S= 

0,1. 





•. A=0 






Is 

vp 



< 


k:,x. 

h=o, 

Z, = l; 



' V 

5 V 


x,=o. 

x-=o. 

1 

S: 

=0, 1. 

■ 

3 

TT 



A=0, 1 

. 





Is 

vd 





K.X, 

h~0, 




1 V 



x,=o 

X..=0, 1, 

S| 

2. 


v: 





S 

=0, 1. 

'A, 

"A 


A=0, 1, 2. 

Comparing all these terms due to the Hi-molecule 
with those of the He-atom (as is done in the following 

F. 3 > 
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tal)le) it Nvill he quite evident tliat tlie corresponding terms 
in H, are much larger in number. 


Table III 


1 

i 

Configuration. ! 

i 

1 

He-Tcrms. 

ll,-'romis. 

K,K, 

j 'So 

* S 

K,X, 

: 's„, ’s, 

j ' X 

K,X, ’ 

1 ’Pl.’Po, 1 

! ’X, ’X, 'ir. V 

K,X, 

! . 1 

i ’X.’X.'ir,VA.’A 

i 


Comparison of (ho terms of H, -molecule with those of 
He-nlom. 


It is necessary to mention here tliat the terms, S, w,A, 
etc., correspond to values of A = 0, 1, 2, . ... respectively 
(as 18 evident from the calculation of the terms made above), 
and are so denoted by the Greek symbols merely to dis- 
tinguish them from the atomic terms S, P, U, . . for 

^ — 0, I, 2, . . . The selection rules for the molecular 

case are like the atomic case, 

8 A= + 1 

oS=0, Thai is, no inter-combination of the 
triplet and singlet system is suppos- 
ed to bo allowed. 

pVrr (Ricl.a..aso„ n„a his 00 - 

torilydenoZteJsTrrc L (t'Z'" 

-i.ses „y di,o.„. io’ysii - 
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been possible to make these identifications of levels com- 
pletely and with perfect definiteness, it seems so far quite 
certain that the steps are being taken in the right direction. 

CLASSIFIGATIOI? 

The follo\Ying table is drawn to represent the structure 
of electronic terms of Ha. and gives the terms that are 
either definitely or provisioually identified and evaluated. 
A reference to this table will be helpful in following the 
details of classification of the bands identified up till now, 
as regards their electronic displacement according to the 
extended Hund’s theory to molecular cases. 
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Explanation of the Table 

Each horizontal row in the fable corrcBpomls to the 

same total quantum number, n = ], 2, 3, 4, (written 

at the beginning of each row) according as the excited 
electron is in the ... level (« = 1 being the normal 

state, Ki of the running electron and therefore of the 
molecule also). Bach row is divided into columns as 
represented at the top by the ‘I values 0, 1 , 2, • • • (<h' 
letters s, d, . . .) of the excited electron, according as 
it occupies the Xi,X,,Xj,..- sublevels. The electronic 
terms corresponding to any excited state of the molecule 
(with given n and ‘ V values) are written in the correspond- 
ing columns by dividing the columns into requisite number 
of parts (equal to the number of electronic terms for the 
given n and '/’)• The numbers 1, 3, written alternately in 
the sections along each row represent the multiplicity 
(singlet or triplet) of a term. Thus for the normal state of Hj 
(KiKi) corresponding to ;»=:1 and ‘/’ = 0 we have as 
calculated before, only a terra. It has been written in 
the corresponding position in the table as Is*-, denoting 
by the prefix (is) the Ki-state of the running electron. 
The absence of Is *2 state (according to Pauli’s principle) 
is supported as referred to before, by the fact that Hs-mole- 
cule is diamagnetic. For n — 2 there are two levels 
(L, and Li) corresponding to the two ''V values, ‘Z’ = 0 
and‘Z’ = l. The corresponding electronic terms due to 
each of these configurations (L, and Li) of the running 
electron as calculated above are Avritten at the head of each 
section in the respective columns, 2s*2 and 2s* 2 for L, 
and 2p'2, 2p*S, 2p*-, 2p*:r, for L,. For » = 3 there are 
three levels M,, Ms, M* for the ‘ V values 0, 1,2, respect- 
ively. The same. procedure as above is adopted in tliis case 
also in A^-riting the electronic terms in the table. The 
numbers in each section Avritten beloAV the term designation 
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signify the frequency values of the electronic termsj and 
those of the first vibration and rotation levels respectively- 
\Nnierc these latter (the term values for the first vibration 
and rotation levels) values are not known the respective 
places arc left blank. Yalucs not known definitely are 
marked (?). The abbreviations (af). and ca-) represent 
‘ about ’ and ‘ calculated ’ rcspcctivol}'. 

Ultra-violet Bands 

Band systems in this region wore, as referred to on 
the beginning, discovered by Lyman and later extended by 
"NVigner. Werner discovered another system of bands on 
the still shorter wavelength side of Lyman hands. As in 
Dieke and Hopfield’s investigation of absorption spectrum 
of cold H, gas both Lyman as well as Werner hands were 
obtained, it is quite definite that they both end on the 
ground state A (in the case of emission bands) of the H»- 
molecule. On the new system of identification this ground 
state A and the electronic states B and C involved in the 
Lyman and Werner bands respectively (A<— B Lyman 
bands; A<-C Werner bands) arc identified with electronic 
levels as follows, 

A=ls's, I3=2i>'2, 0=2|jL. 

The identification of A (the ground state) with Is's 
(the ground state of the molecule as calculated by the new 
theory) is quite evident from the above explanation. As 
regards the identification of B and C, out of the possible 
levels in total quantum number two, only 2p*2 and 
(which is double 2p^-a and are capable of combin- 

ing with giving strong band systems in this region. 
The level B, of Lyman bands (which contain P and R 
branches only and in which the Q branch is altogether 
missing) has no rotational level missing and gives P and E, 
branches only in combining with ls*s and is therefore 
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identified witli 22 j‘s ns these sil)0ve properties of the hands 
are exactly those to he expected of a s -level. The level 
C of the Weiner liands (wliioh shows the properties of 
a ’r-level, c.g., the initial rotation levels- are altogether 
missing, and gives P, Q, R, hranches in combining with , 
Rs’s) is therefore identified with 2p’’r-lcvel. These bands 
give P, Q, and R branches; and all known facts are ia 
agreement with the classification. 

Besides these bands lying in the extreme ultra-violet, 
there have been discovered by Itichardson, band sj’stoms 
in the near ultra-violet (and some part of violet also) ending 
on Dicke’s B-levcl (the 22 )’ v. level). TJie initial levels 
giving rise to this system of bands are arbitrarily termed 
as 4’A, 4‘B, 4‘C, 4’E, 4’ x. Their effective quantum 
numbers lie between 3‘9 and 4‘1. They have very low 
term values and therefore for four of them only 
jirogression is known and only for one the V <r-n' progres- 
sion also is obtained. Out of those systems 

2jp'S«-4'B, 2p’2^4'C, and 2i5'S«-4’B 

are the strongest. The others 22)’ s <— 4’A, 4’x are quite 
weak. As is shown by Richardson in his diagram of elec- 
tronic levels all these five levels lie very close to one another 
and their band systems are Amry much mixed up together, 
strong parts of one system overlapping the Aveaker parts of 
the other. It is, therefore, very difficult to obtain a detailed 
classification and explanation of these systems. Richardson 
from a consideration of their properties assigns these levels 
proA'isionally as folloAvs : — 

4’A=4d'ff„,4'B=4d';ri,4'0=4d'2, 4>01 

4’Bj 4s'2j‘^ 

and 

He remarks in this connection that for effective quantum 
number 4, there are no more knoAvn’ levels than the current 
theories can account for; of course, this may only mean that 
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there are others ^vhich arc weak and iiave not yet been 
detected. 

VisiniiR IUnds 

There is a very larRO number of bands in the visilde. 
Ix't us first consider tlie «• a> */• S-lmnds wliicli were the 
first band systems to be discovered in the secondary spectrum 
of hydrogen. As referred to in the beginning (ilitscher 
Avas the first to obtain evidence of the existence of these 
band systems- Ivioltardson later found that the. null fre- 
quencies of these bands formed a Rydberg sequence, having 
a common final level- He and Das giv(* a detailed c.lassi- 
fication, as regards the A'il»ration and rotation structures of 
the Q-branches of the a and 6 bands. Later on Finlcelnbnrg 
and Mecke gave a detailed vibration and rotation analysis 
of the (J-branches of the a.s.T and, ,s-band systems. Recent- 
ly Richardson and Das have giA’on further analy.sis of 
the a and e bands as regards their vibration and rotation 
structures of the P' and R' branches also. 

Richardson finds that for the initial h>ve1s of the e, >, 
and ^ -bands the etVective total quantum numbers are, 
for a— 2T)37 
a— 3-942 
't — 4-95 
5— r)-95 

and that for the final level it is 1 '933. 

The properties of tlie. initial terms are identical Avith 
the initial terms of the principal series of ortho-Helium. It 
is interesting to conq)are the term values of these IcA’els. 

TauliE V 
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Ai! these bands have P^, Q and R branches, with Q 
stron|?est and P^ weakest* This is found to he so on anaiytis , 
on account of the double nature of the initial (ro , ) levels. 

Ro uncoupling has been found in these levels* The 
rotation levels are missing. All these considerations lead 
to the conclusion that these initial levels must be ?»pr-le\els 
(ms=2, 3, 4, and 5)* Richardson is in favour of calling 
these levels as triplet --levels {mp^~ I whereas Finkelnbiirg 
assigns to them a singlet multiplicity )* Richardson s 

justification for attributing triplet multiplicity to them is based 
on two facts* Firstly, as shown above the term-values have 
very close equality to ortho-helium (triplet) atomic P-terms, 
and secondly, 2s ‘s which would otherwise be the final level 
for these bands has been already identified and explained as 
combining with 2y>* 2to give strongband systems in the infra- 
red. Both these, however, are not quite decisive justifications* 
One point should be further noted that the triplet character 
assigned to these levels has not yet been found to exist 
actually ; the lines are all single. This may perhaps be due 
to extremely small separations of component lines which may 
be further masked by the broadening of the spectral lines, 
which is so prominent in the case of hydrogen on account 
of its very small mass. The difficulties in accepting 
either Richardson’s or Finkelnburg’s views as final will be 
stated later on at a more appropriate place, when Ave shall 
have discussed a few more bands. It may be mentioned liero 
in brief about the Aribration and rotation structure analysis of 
these bands, that the classification is extremely accurate 
being correct to O'l cm*‘. The data used by Richardson 
and Das are that supplied by Gale, ilonk and Lee. Several 
strong lines have been explained by this analysis. The 
unambiguity of the classification is evident from the extreme 
accuracy (of 0' I cm." L) attained, in accounting for many 
of the strongest lines in the secondary spectrum ^f 
hydrogen. 
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A very Inrpo number of band systems in the visilile is 
found to have a common final level, ^oing do^Yn to the level 
2p* 2 (or Dieke’s B) level. The.se initial levels are all dis- 
covered by Bichardson and arbitrarily denoted by him as 
:VA, 3‘B, :VG, ;rK. 3‘L, .3‘M, 3*k, 3 ^ 0 , 3‘Q, X4097 
(upper), x4143 (upper), and the levels 4 ‘A, 4*B, 4'G, 4*x, 
and 4’E. These latter (4 ‘A, etc.) have been already consi- 
dered above in the treatment of the ultra-violet bands. The 
others are to be considered hereafter. Bichardson has recent- 
ly made an attempt, with some success, at assigning to these 
arbitrarily denoted levels definite states on the new electro- 
nic term scheme. In some cases it has been possible to 
make definite identifications, some are only provisionally 
identified, while a few have not yet been identified at all. 
All these levels go down to 2p*2-level to give rise to bands 
in the visible. These levels, however, differ very greatly in 
their properties and the characteristics of the band systems 
obtained from the transitions to 2;)* 2 . These levels will be 
taken up one by one, or in groups as may be found conve- 
nient, and the justifications put forward by Bichardson for 
identifying them with particular electronic terms on the new 
sclieme, will be considered in each case. 

The band sijsiems front 3^ A, 3^0^to2p'^2 : — 

These band systems arc very extensive. They contain four 
initial and eight or nine final vibrational levels. The sys- 
tems include some of the strongest lines in the visible spec- 
trum of Hj. All these bands show uncoupling effect of the 
type noted in the spectrum of Hcj (this point may be taken 
up later). The system 2p*2<— — 3^A has only P' and B^ 
branches whereas 2p*2<— 3*B has only Q-b ranches. < 
Both these (3 'A, 3*B) have initial rotational levels missing. 
They are, therefore, evidently --levels. They also show 
some uncoupling. Their effective quantum number is 
approximately 3, and being --levels they cannot be of 3s 

origin but must naturally be of 3d-origin. They lie very 
F. 33 
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close to each oilier and also to 3 ' C Yrhich as ^Yill he seen 
belov is of Sd-origin; so that they must ho, 

3‘A=3fZ^ giving P and R branches 

and 3 ’B = 3(i’Tr,, giving Q branch only. 

The system 3‘C gives only P'andR' branches. 

Moreover the level 3^G has no missing rotational level and 
shows very pronounced uncoupling ? and therefore it must 
he a 3ci!‘s-level. Taking Richardson’s views on this to he 
right, great difficulty arises in trying to exiilain the fact 
that wiiereas the singlet hands 

3j)’2< 3d*2‘^^ 

show a complicated and abnormal rotational structure the 

triplet (Fulcher hands) mp’ - which should (on 

account of the multiplicity of the levels) he expected to show 
a much more complicated structure are very simple and 
normal. On the other hand if Finkelnhurg’s view (which 
removes the difficult)’-) bo adopted the B-Ievel of Dieko must 
he identified as a triplet (2p’‘2) level. This would mean 

that the Lyman bands (A< B) which end oh ls*2 wc must 

expect are intercombination hands, Is' 2^ 2p*2. If so> we 

must expect another very strong system of bands in the ex- 
treme ultra-violet, corresponding to the singlet combination, 

ls'2< 2p'2. 

Rut as yet no trace of such band system has been obtained, 
How to explain this ? It seems evident therefore that in 
absence of further convincing evidences regarding this 
point the present assignments of these levels is quite un- 
certain and indefinite. 

Two other singlet levels of 3d-ovigin {viz., 3d ‘An, 
3d‘ A(,) are capable of giving band systems with 2p‘2 in the 
visible, though they may be very faint. These levels may be 
giving the system of bands starting with xiOp?, and a4143. 
The characteristics of the band systems tend to show that the 
initial levels of the bands beginning with x4097 and a4143 as 
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a, 4097 (upper level) =3(i^ A„ 
x4I43 (upper level) = 3c?* At 

giving rise to the corresponding hands in going down to the 
same final level 2p^2- 

From Table I, a transition 22?*S^ 3s^S may be 

expected to give a strong system of bands in the visible. 
I^one of the unidentified level going down to has been 
vet quite definitely assigned to this state. Richardson 
ambiguously assigns the levels 3*K, 3‘0 or 3*R to this 
state. The 3^K-level though it is more properly in the 
expected place has got a peculiar rotational structure, 
and if the 2' progression is placed correctly in this system 
it shows strong uncoupling which is uot to be expected of 
an ss-state. As regards another probable identification of 
this 3^K some suggestions will be made later on. 

Tiic 3*0-level possesses a rather high energy-value 
thougli it shows the proper rotation structure. Moreover, 
the band system is rather weak whereas the transition, 

3s* 2 should be expected to be very strong. Yery 

recently Richardson has discovered bands in the visible 
green region going down to the level 2p*rr (or the initial 
level C of the Y’^crner bands). The initial levels 4*A, 4*B, 
4*Cj 4*E, and 4*x ere identically the same as have been 
mentioned previonsly to give bands in the extreme violet 
and near ultra-violet in going down to 2p*2. 

Richardson has identified another level 3*Q which 
gives only one weak progression in going down to 2j)*“. 
The level has the initial rotational level missing- It may 
therefore be identified as 3p*5r. The extremelj” weak 
nature of the progression can then be explained as due to 
the fact that the Bp * ~ cannot be ordinarily expected to 
combine with 2p^ v txs aK= 0 is forbidden by usual 
selection rules. By this identification Richardson seems 
to support the view (to be detailed later) of the possible 
existence of forbidden transitions in molecular spectra, A 
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more detailed discussion of this point -will be taken up 
later. 

Infra-rkd Band Systems 

A strong infra-red system of hands has been discover- 
ed by Richardson ending on the 22)‘2-lcvel. The initial 
level Mhich was originally denoted by Richardson as ‘ Infra- 
red and has a term-value of 25300 , has been found by 
him to definitely have an effective quantum number 2 . It 
should, therefore, evidently be a 2s*2-levcl which alone 
can be expected to give strong band systems in this region 
(infra-red) in going down to 2p*2. There is, however, found 
an abnormality of rotation structure, similar to that caused by 
uncoupling, and this gives a point for doubt as no uncoupl" 
ing can be expected for s2-levels. Richardson, however- 
assuraes this abnormality to be of some other kind and fixes 
up this ‘Infra-red’ level as 2 s‘ 2 . It will be shown later 
that this upper level of the infra-red bands is distinct from 
the 2p ‘ :r which lies -very close to it. Other band systems in 
le infrared have been recently discovered by Richardson. 
The initial levels 3 ‘A, 3 ‘C, .VK and 3 ‘0 are identically 
le same as those which give bands in the vdsible with 
P ley are comparatively weak systems and full pro- 
gressions have not been traced for them. These bands 

esnerally tl.e strongral 
nnd B the ,T6akesl. The band, Jie i„ the near infra-red 

8000 bands corresponding lo O'-^O", 

8 and d >3 have been obtained. This final level 

Ho roTetl" r' Mentfc^f n'.; 

Ho is aievel (or the 2p> .-level) and is therefore onito 

fl n the strong mfra-red system ending on 2 

tlongh the levels (2s> 2 and 2p-.) lie very dose to each 

ta Z tZTJ I."' 8iven 
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Two other band systems going doAvn to the level 
have been identified by Richardson. The characteristics 
of these band systems go to confirm that the final level 
is a 2s2-level vhether it be 2s* 2 or 2s The hands give 
P' and R' branches only and no Q branch. The initial 
levels must therefore necessarily be s levels. Richardson 
calls them up’s and {«4-l)p*2-respectively (H = either 2 
or B). The cfiective quantum numbers are repectively 
2’485 and 3‘53. The point •whether n definitely possesses 
the value 2 or the value 3 has not been finally 
decided as yet. Some suggestions have, however, been made 
by the writer at the end of this discussion. In a recent 
paper (P. R. S., August 1930) Dr. Chalk has extended 
Richardson’s analysis of tlm infra-red bands going down 
to the 2p'n' -level. He also obtains some lines corresponding 
to P — V' of 2p' -< 3‘B. 

Thus after trying to explain the different levels, there 
still remain some to bo accounted for. There are the levels 
3 *M, 3 ‘L and two out of 3*0, 3^N, and 3*K which are 
additional to those which can be explained on the s and d 
scheme for total quantum number 3. No definite assign- 
ment has been possible for any of these levels. Let us, 
however, consider their general properties. All these levels 
are very similar in their properties. They 

(1) give rise to P' and R’ branches only, in combining 

with 2p*2* 

(2) have no missing rotational levels thus strongly 

exhibiting the properties of 2-levels. 

(3) show the same abnormal type of rotational struc- 

ture which suggests strong uncoupling. 

(4) give bands with 2p*2 with more complicated 

intensity distribution than other levels. 

Richardson suggests that perhaps by rearrangement of 
the initial vibrational levels this number may be reduced but 
not to less then 3; this point, therefore, still remains a puzzle. 
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So far we have Been how the different levels have been 
fitted into the now scheme. It will, however, bo obvious 
from the table and the above discussion that there is yet 
much uncertainty regarding the identifications. A few 
suggestive remarlcs, regarding one or two points, arc ventur- 
ed in this communication. Richardson assigns the 
and (n-f 1)2/2 without definiteness to either j» = 2 or 3. 
This is represented in the Table I by thick arrows with a 
mark of (?) at the end. From the following considerations, 
however, it seems that those levels correspond more suitably 
to the value of n = 3 than to m = 2. Comparing the energy' 
values of the already identified 2p- as well as 2s-levels 
witli that of the level, it seems more probable that 
this np s-level may be a 3p®s-levol instead of a 2p®s -level. 
This leaves the 22/2'lovel, vrith an approximate term-value, 
of 48000, unidentified. The existence of this level is quite 
necessary, for otherwise it would be difficult to explain the 
secondary spectrum in the region X3400. This level 2p’’S may 
also give intercoinbination bands with Is's (ls's<--2p®2) 
in the extreme ultra-violet, in the region about xl300 to 2000. 
t will overlap the part of the Lyman bands up to xlfiOO and 
extend beyond to higher ivavelengths up to x2000. Tlie 
bauds, however, may be e.xpected to consist of very weak 
progressions, and might possibly on that account have 
escaped detection up to the present time 

. No, V a, regards ll.e 3'K-I«el, Riohardaon has clasai- 
.uoBiues It rtoes not form a nroner RwUmr/r 

all sigm of an as-levol and, Ihoreforo, may possibly bo 
as yet. It forms a fairly proper Rydberg sequence , to 26»s 
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(■which has a tenn-value 29340) and \Yould readily combine 
■with the 2jij-terms. An objection ' that may be raised 
against this view is that it gives a strong system of bands 
in combining (intercombining) Avith 2p’2 , whereas if it is 
triplet (2 s^ 2 ) level this intercombination may not ordinarily 
be expected to give such a strong system of bands. As 
these points regarding the intensities of intercombination 
systems, etc.i have, hoAvever, not yet been quite definitely 
established in molecular spectra, this objection need not be 
too seriously considered. 

Deterotnation of Term Yalues. 

The electronic term-values for hydrogen molecule have 
been obtained by Richardson by adopting the following 
procedure. He assumed that the band systems 
2 j)^ 2<~3^B and 2p^'S,< — 4*B 

form a Rydberg sequence- Then using the Rydberg for- 
mula, 

. 109678'3 

‘'-■^ (m-ff)'- 

Avbere the symbols have their usual significance, namely, 

A=the term-voluo of the final level (Iiere of 2p'2) 

nz=ordor number (always an integer) 

x=a fractional constant characteristio of the initial term 

he obtained the values of A (t.c., of 2j)*2) and x by stibstitut- 
ing the values of the null frequencies of the above bands 

(2p^2< — 3‘B and 2p^'Z < 4’B) for v, and in the 

above formula. He obtained the following values : 

A(22)’2) = 34365 
X = 0’0395 

Prom Dielce’s analysis of the extreme ultra-violet Lyman 
bands it was knoAvn that, 

= 90204. 
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From this knowing tho term-vnluo of 2i)’ - as pivcn ahoic 
Is' E hecomcs easily known. 

l.s'*v- 2/)'2 = 9020t 
Is* 2 - 34305 = 00204 
Is* 2 = 90204 + 34305 
= 124560 

From Hori’s analysis of the Werner hands in tlio 
Lyman rej'ion it was known that 

Is* 2 -22)* - = 99205 

From this we can get the value of 2p*ir. 

2p*r = v_99205 = 124509-09205 

= 25364. 

Thus knowing 2])' 2 and the term-values of other 
numerous levels comhining with them to give the known 
systems of hands can easily he obtained. Richardson has 
obtained all his values by this method. The justification put 
forward by Richardson in support of the correctness of these 
values is as follows : From the term-value of the ground 
state Is* 2 of the hydrogen molecule the (spectroscopic) ioniza* 
tion potential comes to be 15*381 volts, in comparison 
to the electrically determined value 15*9 w*hich is 
sure to be higher than the proper value as it includes the 
vibrational energy of the molecule. Also from the ioniza- 
tion potential 15*381 calculated spectroscopically the heat 
of dissociation of the hydrogen molecule comes out to he 
4*465 (taking Burrau’s value of the negative energy of 
H,"*"). From 'W’itmer’s extrapolation of the frequency 
intervals of Is* 2 (using Birge’s method for determining the 
heats of dissociation of diatomic molecules) the value for 
the heat of dissociation of the hydrogen molecule is obtained 
equal to 4*34 volts, while direct experimental determination 
by Copeland andBichowsky gives a value ,4*55+0*16. These 
values are fairly in agreement with the values 4*465 volts 
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as derived from Richardson’s term-values. It, therefore, 
seems quite certain from these considerations that 
Richardson’s term-values have been correctly assigned. 

Heat of Dissociation of Hydrogen Molecule 
It may not be out of place to briefly describe here 
the method by which the heat of dissociation of diatomic 
molecules (H, in particular) is determined from spectro- 
scopic data. Birge has given a theory of the method employ- 
ed in these cases. The following is a brief sketch of his 
theory, and its application in the wise of hydrogen molecule. 
Supposing we have a molecule consisting of two atoms 
A and B in their fundamental states. The vibrational 
energy Wr in the fundamental states varies with the progress 
ot ‘a.’ As for example, Witiner finds the following values 
for from the analysis of band spectra for H». 

Ao 4159 A, 2923 A. 3694 A, 3470 A 4 3243 A » 

A, 3017 A, 2784 A, 2547 A, 2290 A, 

( Hori represents the progression of these values of 
AW„ by 

AWr =4415-2u - 1 30’22 j;’* -2-694v " - O' 14S3w’) 

Birge states that one of the most striking facts concern- 
ing the sets of energy levels is that they are often observed 
to approach a point of confluence, that is, the separation 
of successive levels approaches zero- It has been experi- 
mentally proved in case of atoms that an electron is separated 
from the atom at the critical energy corresponding to 
the atom, that is, the energy at which separation of the 
successive electronic levels just becomes zero. This will 
of course only happen when the central force of attraction 
(to which the separation between any two electronic levels 
is directly proportional) has just become -zero, so that the 
electron is just heyond the influence of the atomic nucleus 
(or core as the case may be). Similar set of electronic levels 

have been observed for a few molecules notably H, and Hea 
F. 34 
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A much more prevalent case, iiov.'tjver, is that of vibraltotml 
cnergj' levels. It can ho snhl In these cases that Oifisociaho.i 
occurs at the point of eonfluenco (where the ficparalion o 
succcsBivc levels just hecotnes 7.oro) of such molecular ene^y 
levels. If we find the energy of the molecnlc correspoudmg 
to this point of tmnflnoncc (that is, the energy of the inolccu e 
for the value of ‘c’ .at which AWr ~0) this onergj avi 
give ns the heat of dissocintion of the molecule. _ 

It is well known that molecules in the most cacHci 
states and sometimes in nortnal state dissoci.ate into parts 
containing at least one excited atom, We have, ho^'e'ver, 
to calculate the heat of difisociati(m ns defined by 
chemist, that is, the heat of dissociation of the molccnle 
corresponding to its separation into two atoms in the normal 
state ; and this can he achieved from the above method dno 
to Birge. The matters are quite simple so long ns we know 
sufilcicnt number of vibrational levels so that we can dircctlj 
(lelormino the energy of the molecule at the point where 
AWv==0. But when only a few vibrational states of a 
molecule can he followed so that tlic point of conflncnce 
cannot he directly reached, what course is to he taken 
for the determination of tho hc,at of dissociation of a mole- 
cule ? Birge has suggested that a proper extrapolation of 
such incomplete sets is to he made either mathematically 
or graphically and the limiting energy (that is, the energy 
corresponding to AWf =0) must he determined- This is to 
he done ns follows: — 

The vibrational energy W, in cm“‘ is given by the 
formula 

-rr- WotJ — 

rc — 

The separation A^v of successive energy levels isgivon 
by 
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= average frequency for two adjacent levels, on Bohr’s 

original principle of Correspondence. Numerically however 
it represents separation of two adjacent levels, and is 
therefore put here equal to . 

The curves of A\Yf against /(«) shows it to be often 
linear. In such cases (where this relation was found to be 
linear) Birge and Sponer made a simple extrapolation 
to AW,=0. 

If Vo be the corresponding value of for which 
W£, = 0, then the heat of dissociation ‘D’ of a molecule 
will bo given by * 

^ro 

D=/^ J AW, d, 

o 

In the case of hydrogen molecule if sufficient vibra- 
tional terms were known then for some value of ‘u’ AW, =0. 
It is clear as remarked above that this corresponds to a 
state when the constituting atoms are completely separated 
from each other without any electron displacement taking 
place in the atoms. AW,, the separation between two 
consecutive states, shows the magnitude of the central force. 
When AWr just becomes zero it means the force vanishes 
at this point, that is, the atoms have just gone out of the 
sphere of the mutual force of attraction. The total amount 
of energy required for this purpose can easily be calculated 
from the above formula, 

13 = f AW, d, 

O 

Substituting for AW, in this, from the expression due to 
Hori given above, we get, 

D=h J' (“a — Co'+rn’— 8 d^) 

0 
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(writing 8, y, S for the numerical constants given by Hori) 

The value Vo of ‘a’ for which AVr becomes zero can 
be obtained either graphically, b}* extrapolation of the curves 
(shown in the figure) or mathematically from Hori’s 
empirical formula giving AW^ by the expression, 

AW, = 4415‘2 »~130*22jr4-2-694t)®— 0*I483t;‘. 

(equating this expression to zero and finding the correspond- 
ing value t>o of *«’)• 



have a value equal t< 
exnoriL^’f 1 ?^^^ agreement with the 

which a -'. a Bichowsky 
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Alterkation of Intensities in the Secondary 
Spectrum of Hydrogen 

In the foregoing discussion reference has been made to 
the fact that in the molecular spectrum of iiydrogen the 
intensities of the lines constituting different band systems 
are found to he alternately strong and ^Yeak. An explanation 
of this phenomenon will be contained in what follows. 
Tiiis phenomenon of alternation of intensities in band systems 
of a molecular spectrum is not uniquely observed in the 
case of the molecule of hydrogen only, but is found to 
occur in several other cases- In general for molecules 
(diatomic molecules) with (two) nncleii of equal mass and 
nuclear charge, every alternate line in every series of bands 
is either weak or missing. The explanation of this pheno- 
menon has been given by Heisenberg and Hund on the spin 
of the nucleus. The full explanation is based on a very 
complicated mathematical treatment of Shrodinger’s wave 
function and the conditions of symmetry and anti-symmetry 
of this function. The full treatment cannot form part of 
this article and, therefore, only the results of their theory 
will be described here. 

It has been pointed out that the nucleus like the electron 
possesses a spin quantum number s„ — i (in the case of 
hydrogen the nucleus is the proton and, therefore, this 
spin quantum number s„ will be denoted for it by 
It has also been proved that two electron spins s^’s in a 
magnetic field three symmetrical terms (forSe=l) giving 
rise to triplet characteristic, and one anti-symmetrical 
electron term (for S<=0) giving a para- or singlet term. 
In the same manner the behaviour of S/s (the proton 
spins) and their functions in a magnetic field should be 
exactly analogous to that of the electron spin S/s. Thus the 
resultant of the two proton spins (S^) will have three mag- 
netic sub-levels for ^=1, corresponding to the components 
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1, 0, -1 of Sp along the rotation axis around which it is 
space quantised. Corresponding to Sp=0 there wiU be only 
one magnetic snb-leveh The 8,= 1 Btate8^^'ill thus have thnee 
the statistical weight of Sp=0. After some discussion, it has 
been concluded that the rotational levels of any electronic state 
of Ha can be divided into two distinct sets, one banng S,, 
and the other Sp=0. Transitions involving Sp = l<-Sp=0 arc 
forbidden or may be expected to occur exceedingly s ow y, 
even under influence of collisions (this is true both, "111100 we 
are considering transitions between different electronic stales 
or in the same electronic state). The selection rules for 
combination are 

AK = 0, ± l(Sp= = 0 prohibited). 

Thus for any given electronic state tbevo are two dis- 
tinct sets of non-intcrcombining rotational levels with odd 
and even K-valucs corresponding to Sp = l oi-.S,, = 0 depend- 
ing upon tlie level under consideration. Accordingly the 
rotational levels of normal hydrogen molecule can be divided 
into two distinct classes, 

(a) Even K-values, 0, 2, 4, ... . 

Sp = 0 statistical weight : — 2K + 1 . 

(h) Odd K-values, 1, 3, 5, ... . 

Sp = 1 statistical weight : — 3 (2K + 1) 

That tbore actually exist such two distinct sots of levels which 
do not, or if at all, do very slowly, intercombine has been 
very beantifully established experimentally (at least in the 
case of normal hydrogen molecule), the evidence being quite 
conclusive. This point will be taken up later, after showing 
how' this theoretical deduction of the existence of two dis- 
tinct sets of non-intercombining rotational levels is helpful 
in explaining the alternation of intensities. For illnstration 
wc shall consider the case of Lyman and Werner bands 
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only. The diagram belo-w ’adll be very helpful for this 
purpose. 


C (zp^TTa.i!) 



Sf, K 

Diagram explaining the alternation of intensities of lines in hydrogen 
for Trymnn and Werner bands 

Horizontal lines in the diagram represent the rotational 
levels ofthe electronic states Ads’ x), B(2p’2), and C{2p’ ^ ). 
The respective Sp-and K-values for these have been denoted 
on the left side of each level. The levels with greater 
statistical weights {i. e.i Sp= 1 levels) are represented fay 
dark lines. The vertical lines represent the different transi- 
tions giving rise to corresponding spectral lines in the 
hands. It should he marked that whereas A and Bare both 
2-levels, even values of K correspond to Sp==0 for A and 
Sp= 1 for B and nice versa. In the case of G which is a 
TT -level (a double level) corresponding to eacii K-value there 
are both values of Sp (0 and l) possible according as levels 
or ~ t. are under consideration. In all the above cases, 
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however, the statistical wciRhts of the levels depend upon 
the values of S, (and not upon the odd or even natures of 
the K-values), that for Sp= 1 being thrice that for S^- 0, in 
each case. 

Applying the selection rules given above (S,= I — 0 
forbidden and AK = 0 or± l) we see that the stronger linos 
are those arising from the combinations, 

K = 1, d, 5, of A 

< 0, 2, 4, of B (P'and R' branches) 

or < 1, 3, 5, of C (Q branch) 

or < 2, 4, G, of C (?' and R' branches) 

and the weaker lines arc those arising from the combinations, 
K = 0, 2, 4 of A 

^ h 3, 5, of B (P' and R' branches) 

or < 2, 4, 6, ...of C (Q branch) 

or < — 1, 3, 5, of C (P' and R' branches). 

In short the transitions between S,= 1 <-S^== 1 give rise 

to stronger lines and the transitions between Sp = 04 Sp==0 

give rise to weaker lines. Thus taking for example the R* 
l)ranch of the Lyman bands the lines Ro, R, (transition 
Sp — 04 Sp = 0) are weak whereas the lines R,, R, (transi- 
tion Sp— 1 -^Sp — 1) are strong. In the above diagram the 
stronger lines are represented by thick vertical lines. Simi- 
^ y foi the P- branch. The same explanation holds for the 
erner bands and therefore need not be repeated here, 
no point of interest may be noted hero that the above 
tieory of Heisenberg and Hund while suppyling the explana- 
lon 0 the alternation of intensities, also explains the facts 
why the transitions between some electronic levels give P- 
fp' n whereas others give all the branches 

, q, and R ). Thus referring to the diagram above, it will 

>e dear that in the Lyman bands . (A< B) there is no 

pos^sihihty of obtaining a Q-branch as this involves transitions 
^ Sp— 0, Avhich are forbidden acceding to the 
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selection rules given by the above theory. Similar expla- 
nation holds for the Werner bands (A< G) in which due to 

the double nature { r of the C-level wliich is a ~ -level 
wo get only P- and R-branches from the transition A 

and only the Q-branch from the transitions A< -j. For 

clarity it may also be mentioned here in the diagram the „ 
levels are those for which the even K-values correspond to 
Sp = l and odd IC-values to 8^=0; and the levels are 
those for which the even K-values correspond to Sp = 0 and 
odd K-values to 8^=1. The above statement can now be 
thoroughly followed without any difficulty. 

Now to resume, let us consider the experimental evi- 
dences in support of the existence of two distinct sets of non- 
intercombining rotational levels in any electronic state of a 
molecule. As wo have stated above this evidence is fairly 
conclusive (in the case of the normal hydrogen atom). The 
above result of the Heisenberg-Hund theory, that in the 
normal state, hydrogen consists of two distinct sets of non- 
intercombining systems of odd and even rotational levels, 
which is equivalent to saying that in the normal state hydro- 
gen consists of two distinct kinds of hydrogen, one with 
only odd rotational states and the other with only even 
rotational states, the change from one type of the molecules 
into the other being very slow, was expected or rather pro- 
phesied by Hund from analogy of behaviour in the case of 
Helium atom. We have just seen above how satisfactorily it 
explains the alternation of intensities. The theory also 
requires that the number of hydrogen molecules possessing 
the odd rotation levels only (Sp = l) must be three times the 
number of hydrogen molecules having only even rotational 
levels (Sp=0). All these facts are strongly supported by a 
number of evidences. These are given below ; — 

(1) Specific Heat of Hydrogen . — If the theoretical and 
experimental curves of specific heat, against temperature are 

compared they are found to diverge very widely from eacli 
F. 35 
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other. Great (lilTicuUy was fotiml in givinfr ati explanation 
of this effeet. Dennison however sliowcd that if the foHowinsr 
assumptions (whicli are equivalent to the above statement) 
are made tlie curves agree within tlic limits of experimental 
error. The assumptions suggested by Dennison are: 

(o) Tlmt, at ordinary tenqierature the hydrogen gas 
contains a mixture of two kinds of hydrogen 
molecules, those of one type (Sy= 1) being three 
times as numerous as the other (S^ = 0), 

{h) That, transition from one type to the other is very 
slow (negligible, during the time of experiment). 
This evidence tlnis supports the nliove results. 

2. liaman Effect in Liquid JLidrogcti . — ^IcLennan 
measured Raman Effect in liquid hydrogen and found that 
the changes in frequencies in the spectrum of scattered light 
showed that hydrogen gas at that temperature contained 
a mixture of molecules having even and odd rotation 
levels, the number of the latter being three times that of the 
former. The details of how he arrived at this conclusion arc 
very interesting and, therefore, although a full description 
cannot be given, a brief account of the method is given 
below : McLennan obtained the following observations ; 


Excited Radiation 

Scattered Radiation 


' Calcu- 
i lated 

X(A) 

v(vao) I 

X(A) j 

i(vao) 

cm”* 1 

cni~* 

4358-3 

22938 ! 


22584 

354 1 

347 

4358’3 ! 


4473-1 

22350 ■ 

588 ' 

578 


1 24705 

4803*6 

20556 

4149 ' 

4159 


By the use of suitable light screens it was found that 
the scattered radiations X4426-6 and X4473T were obtained 
from the exciting radiation X435S'3 and X4863*5 bv the 
radiation X4046‘6. 
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Oat of these the change in frequency 4149 cm""^ corre- 
sponds to the vibrational frequency difference between the 
first and the second vibrational levels Ao and Ai of the 
normal hydrogen atom (the actual value is 4159 cur')- 
The changes in frequency 354 and 588 cm * must corres- 
spond to the difference in rotational energies. These are 
approximately in the ratio 3 : 5. !Now from the quantum 
theory of the band spectra the rotational energy of a 
diatomic molecule is given by the formula, 

E = where B = 

h = universal const, of 
Planck 

m= rotational quantum 
number 

From this we obtain the rotation energy levels, 

E=0, mi, mi, 12BA, 20B/J, 30B/?, 

It will be seen from this that the only changes in rotational 
energies having a ratio of 3 : 5 can be, 
mi- 0 = mi 
12B;^-2Bh = 10B/^ 

giving the desired ratio 3 : 5 (6B/r.lOB/i). It should he 
marked that he obtained no trace of any lines for which 
the ratio of the corresponding changes of frequency was 
2:3;2;5;3:4;4:5; etc. Now the above transitions 
supplying the frequency ratio of 3 : 5 are, 

from w = 2 to 7«.=0 giving 6B^ and 

from 7n = 3 to 77? = 1 giving lOB/j. 

No transition from 771 =0< 777 = 1 or 777= 1< 777 = 2 seems 

to have occurred at all, as no trace of such lines giving 
the corresponding ratio of frequency required by these 
changes have been observed, as already stated above. It 
is concluded, therefore, that in liquid hydrogen there are 
two distinct sets of molecules, 'one in which the transitione 
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of rotation from m = 2 to m = 0 can occur an^l the 
other in Y'hich the rotational transitions ni-o to m~-\ can 
occur. That is equivalent to saying, that in the normal 
state hydrogen consists of two types of molecules, one with 
only odd rotation levels and the other with onlj o\cn 
rotational levels, and timt there, is no (or if at all, very slow) 
transition from one type of molecules to the other. The 
ratio of the intensities of the Raman Lines corresponding to 
the rotational transitions is found to ho between 2 and the 
one corresponding to change in frequency oSS cm ' (lOKft) 
being the stronger* It therefore clearly follows that in 
liquid hydrogen there must he between 2 and .*1 times the 
number of molecnles with odd rotational levels (as 

corresponds to the transition m = 3 to j» = 1), as compared 

to the number of molecules having oven rotational levels. 

J?ow before taking the tliird and the most important 
evidence in tliis connection it is necessary to mention certain 
facts bearing on this point. Though at ordinary tempera" 
ture Hi may be composed of a mixture of two kinds of 
molecules with odd and even rotational levels respectively, 
it should be expected that at absolute zero (T® = 0)nll 
molecules must he in the lowest energy state which would he 
K— 0 state (Sy=0). So that on lowering the temperature 
below the ordinary all the molecules should tend to the 

Sp=0 state- But as transitions S,= l >S,,= 0 is very 

slow tme equilibrium is not obtained for a considerable 
time. In ordinary experiments only a partial equilibrium 
is obtained in which molecules Avith either Sp-valnes distri- 
bute themselves independently according to their weights 

(2K-h 1) e~^ ^ 

(tlie symbols liaving the usual 
significance) 

After cooling in the ordinary manner it should he expected 
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that the gas near T = 0 Avonld contain a mixtare of three- 
fourths of molecules in K = 1 and one-fourth in the K = 0 state 
if no transition = — Sp=0 can take place ; but if this 

transition occurs even though Blo\rly (or comparatively more 
quickly under favourable conditions) then as stated above we 
should expect all molecules in the K=^0 state at T=0. 
Bonhoeffer, Harteck and Eucken have recently shown that, 
Sj, =i 1— — »Sp — 0 from room temperature equilibrium ratio 
3:1 to^T— 0 equilibrium ratio Oil actually proceeds very 
slowly as expected, in cold hydrogen gas — (n) under very 
high pressure, !or (b) in presence of charcoal. (This change 
in ratio was foilotved by observing ciianges in the specific 
heats at different intervals, or measuring the heat con- 
ducthdty which varies with the specific heat, by noting 
the resistance of a heated wire in presence of the’gas.) 

The third and the most important evidence is that 
obtained by Bonhoeffer and Harteck. They have shown 
that just as in cooling hydrogen below the ordinary tem- 
perature the ratio 3:1 of molecules with Sp=lto those 
nith Sp = 0 is observed to be persisting, so also conversely 
the ratio 0 : 1 of molecules with Sp= 1 to Sp=0 for hydrogen 
kept near absolute zero in charcoal, continues to persist on 
Warming the gas from 0° to higher temperatures. They 
Used hydrogen which had been in equilibrium at a very low 
temperature so that practically all the molecules were in the 
Sp=0 state- On warming the gas if the Sp— 0 state per- 
sists it should be expected that the molecules will distribute 
themselves over the levels K= 0,2,4, ... This has been 
found to be actually the case 5 for on taking the spectrum of 
such gas, they observed that in the a bands (2s " 
of the secondary spectrum every alternate line was practically 
missing in each branch instead of being merely weak ; 
moreover it should be noted that the missing lines are just 
those (Sp— Sp—1) which in the ordinary hydrogen ate 
stronger. 
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All these evidences thus quite strongly support the 
theoretical result that hydrogen consists of hvo distinct 
sets of molecules with odd and even rotation levels respect- 
ively and that the number of molecules with S;,= l is three 
times the number with S;, = 0. 

Present Analysis of Rands by the Author 
I t has already been stated that Richardson has been 
successful in classifying a nniuhcr of bands and identifying 
some electronic levels in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen- 
In a recent discussion held under the auspices of the 
Faraday Society, Prof. Richardson has given a comprehen- 
sive account of the identification of electronic levels and 
classification of spectral lines in the secondary spectrum of 
hydrogen (a summary account of which has also been given 
in his latest paper in P. R. S. L., 126, 487),, as regards their 
electronic transitions in the molecule. (This has been briefly 
given above in this article also.) From a study of the 


discussion and other papers (referred to therein) which give 
the detailed vibrational and rotational classification of the 
lines it appears that the origin of more than 80 per 
cent of the lines is still unknown. Even amongst bands 
whose vibration and rotation structures are known it has 
not been found possible to assign the exact electronic levels 
between which the particular transition has taken place. 
It is quite evident therefore that a large number of bands 

and electronic levels yet remain to be discovered. A care- 

I analysis hitherto effected shows clearly 

ri 1 Bjstemssofar discovered all satisfy the usual 

mm 1 selection principles for electronic transitions, 

namely, only the transitions 

whprp c; • 0,±i and ^S=0 are allowed 

lere S is the spin quantum number 0, j-, 1 

mi. , - ®‘°Slets, doublets, triplets ....). 

apjirable''tl'°° i™'-'? discoTered for and found 

ppbcable, almost o«op«„n, in the oaee of atomic 
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spectra under normal conditions, have been found to be 
violated under certain ahnorinal conditions, it is well- 
bnoAvn that in the case of atoms the selection rules AK= + 1 
and A 8 = 0 are readily violated in presence of strong 
electrostatic fields. For example, Koch obtained in a 
strong electrostatic field the 2p -mp lines of helium and 
found that the intensity varies proportionally to the field 
strength. Recently Niels Ryde obtained the forbidden lines 
{p-fip — g combinations) of Neon by a similar arrangement. 
The violation of the other rule aS = 0 is very common, 
and is exhibited by the intercombination lines in atomic 
spectra. The intercombination lines are readily obtained in 
Imavy current arcs, and Dr. Sur in this laboratory obtained 
these lines for Pt, in a heavy current arc. The present 
author also got the fundamental intercombination lines of 
carbon in the heavy arc of carbon. Recently Paschen an- 
nounces the discovery of the — *P-lines of helium in a 
heavy current discharge through helium. In the case of 
molecules, therefore, it may quite reasonably be expected 
that these selection rules AK= +1, aS = 0 may be very 
readily violated, for in the formation of molecules out of 
atoms the electrons are subjected to intense electrostatic 
fields ; and therefore, it is expected that such usually for- 
bidden transitions as K = 0, 2, . . . and aS = 1 , may possibly 
be more readily obtained in molecular spectra. 

Proceeding on this idea I have tried to find if lines can 
be selected corresponding to the electronic transition AK = 0 
between the hitherto discovered electron levels of hydrogen 
molecule. A.s a result of this attempt I have been success- 
ful in classifying about 80-90 lines. The particular transition 
that I have chosen is between the B-level of Dieke (or 
2-level) and the d^p — {ov level of Richardson. The 
vibration and rotation structures of both these levels are more 
or less completely known from the analyses of other bands 
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of liydrogon by Richardson and his co'workcrs. As the 
point as to whether the H*j)-levcl of Richardson (the 
initial level of the Q bands) is a triplet * r = level or asinfjlet 
’ - =levcl is not yet definitely decided, it ennnot be said 
just now if in this present analysis the selection principle 
AS=0 is also simultaneously violated. As has iteen men* 
tioned in the part dealinp: with the classification, Richardson 


seems to be in favour of this view, (aK= 0 transition) as can 
he concluded from the fact that he assipns a level (which he 
had arbitrarily termed as 3*Q)giving very Nveak progressions 
in combining with 2j)*2, as 3;)* . This point, however, came 
to mj notice after I had finished my classification. It is 
not possible to give the results of my analysis here in 
detail. Certain main points may, liowever, be mentioned. 
I bo data for classification are used from the wavelength 


mensuretnonfs of Finkolnberg and also those of Gale, Monk, 
and Leo. The classification is accurate up to 0*5 cm'*, 
A niaximum deviation from the correct value. 

''ory weak (as is to be expected) with 

ntensityO or 00,- scarcely any line with intensity 1 or 2 
0' r 'i' 0 "'’o' 

sistontlv. J ’ P’^^SresBions come out fairly con- 

r„d ? ■ d . '» foil”''- 

Lts arc 1,', V I'^Rrossiona. All fl.«.c 

«aol. transit™ Xh”™''!! d''’"-, 

I'a possible to aaplaia tba arirfa ™rT f 

I'y similar Iranailioas. Tlm r.., L 

comiuunicatedfnrn,,; I' of analysis have been 

I sviab ^ "> «-o •H.ilosopbieai Magamno.’ 

-ocorasi .raiHadria 

interest and valuable guidanL' 

preparation of the p.aper. '^nnng the course of the 



ON AN ATTEMPT TO DETECT COMBINATION 
SCATTERING BY ATOMS 

BY 

G. R. TOSHNIWAL, :M.Sc., 

Leciure)\ Allahabad UnivcrsUy. 

Solids, liquids and gasos have all been found to scatter 
light and give rise to Raman Lines by combination-scattering. 
The frequency difference between the unmodified and the 
modified line is generally found to correspond to a character- 
istic infra-red absorption line of the substance, notable 
exceptions being carbon disulphide^ and a few other things 
which do not show infra-red absorption lines corresponding 
to the observed Raman Lines. This anomaly finds an easy 
explanation on the third level theory put forward by several 
investigators’ from tlie original Kramers-Heissenberg theory 
the modified lines are all due to vibration frequency of the 
molecules of the substance. Gases such as ether, ^ hydro- 
chloric acid gas,* carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, * etc., give 
modified lines corresponding to tlieir molecular spectra. No 
modified line has so far been discovered which is due to 
addition or subtraction of the frequency difference between 
two energy levels of an atomic spectrum. Y?^ith this end in 
view the following investigation was undertaken. 

’ Ganeshan and Venkateswaran in Jonrn. of Phv., Vol. IV, 242 
(1928). 

’ See for example, Langer, Xature, 123, p. 345 (1923), and Dieke. 
Nature, 123, 564 (1923) Majumdar and Kothari, Nature, 125, 165 
(1930). 

’ Ramdas, Ind. Journ. of Phy., Vol. Ill, 131 (1928). 

•* Wood, Nature, 123, 166 (1929). 

* Raseti. Nature, 123, 205 (1929). 


F. 36 


2S1 
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According to the generally accepted ideas in order to 
obtain Raman Scattering, it is essential that atoms or mole* 
cules must be present in the two states k and 1 and tran- 
sition must be possible to a common level n from both h and 
I states. The Rolt/.mann law gives the ratio of the 
number of atoms in tlie higher state h to that in the lower 


state f as c where vt, is the frequency difference 

between k and / states and T is the temperature in Kehdn 
scale. This relation evidently shows that in order that quite 
a good number of atoms may be present in the higher state 
I, the value of v,, must bo small, the second necessary condi* 
tion follows from the fact that the intensitv of the Raman 
Scattering varies directly as the total number of .scattering 
centres, which means that at the tomperaturo under our 
command there must be a large number of atoms in a 
cubic centimeter of space. Thus the first condition that >■« 
should be small, means that we can observe the effect easily 
with atoms which have metastable levels lying close together. 
The second shows that we must have quite a large vapour 
pressure of the element at the temperature in use. 


The elements belonging to the I and II groups have no 
metastable states. The III group elements have two meta- 
stable states, namely, ’P,, ’p,. Boron and Aluminium the 
farst two members have small values of A,, (j.e., »■,,), but their 
boiling points are very high (see Table I). Gallium and Indium 
seem to be the two promising members of the group, but as 

they are too costly to work with (about £8 per gram) they 
Out of the two Gallium seems to be the 
proimsing one. There are five metastable states for 

'S.. Butthey 

Tlia fitH of the second condition (Table 11). 

ihe am, groop of elements have again Bve .netastaWe states, 

QTia' 1 * I ^cst two members, J.C., nitrogen 

phosphorus are polyatomic at ordinary temperatures and 
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eYen at high temijeratures the percentage dissociation is 
not much. Arsenic gives a copious amount of vapour and 
exists both in poljmtomic and atomic state* Now according 
to the analysis of Euark, Mohler, Foote and Chenault,® Ai' 
for arsenic is 1469 '8 cm~*. Therefore this element was 
selected for the present investigation. But after a good deal 
of work no modified lines were found. This result Avas 
rather contrary to expectations as all the necessary condi- 
tions for the success of the experiment Avere apparently ful- 
filled. Almost when all hopes AA'ere given up, an analysis of 
the arc spectrum of Arsenic by Meggers and de Bruin ^ 
appeared in the ‘Journal of Research of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards.’ Their paper definitely proves that the former analysis 
of Euark, etc., on Avhich Ave proceeded Avas quite wrong 
and that Av, i*e., the AvaA^e number difference betAveen ^Si 
and ’Da is 10,591 cm~' instead of 1469 crn'k This value 
of Av greatly reduced the number of atoms in the ’Da 
state. 

«/no nearly for .J^iv=1469 cm~*, 

and »/wo = nearly for Av = 10,591 cm“b 

This means that the combination-scattering becomes extremely 
feeble and it is not possible to observe it Avith the present 
methods. 

The members of the VI and the VII groups are also 
molecular and hence cannot be used. 

The tables in the following pages give us at a glance 
the various constants for elements that are of importance 
for the experiment. 


Oh. Ruark, Mohler, Poote and Chenault, Bur. of Stand., So. 
Papers, 19, 463 (1824). 

’ Meggers and de Bruin, Bur. of Stand., Jour, of Research, 3, 
766 (1929). 
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Table I 

likmcnfs of (he III Group* 
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1 « • * 
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i 
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i 
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1 

( 

1 
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In 
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j 
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T1 
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1 

303— 227 

i 

! 

i 

J l30i> 

1 

5 
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1 Givc.s dense 
vapour a t 
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Table II 

Elcmaifs of the IV Group t 


C 
o 

s 

^ i’Po-’P, 


ilelastable States in ctn' 


1—1 


tco 
1 c* 


Si ! 


Gei 
Sn I 
Pb i 


20 

77 


o54 

1692 

7817 


’Pr'Pj, ’P,-’D, 


! 


40 

146 


853 ! 
1736 1 
2831 


( 



■E-® i 

1 

i 

... j 3917 


... ! 1404 

{ 

\ 

i 

\ 
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... 1 95S 

... j 

... i 231 

2218 

... i 3-27 

! 

15-25 


Remarks 


Sublimej 

Volatiilizt 
in Argc 
betweei 


. Hetastable states, Foerler's Report on Series Spectra. 

T V I-trronp Elements : 

C— Flovrer, P.R,S. (Lond.), A U8,‘34 (102S). 

Si— Flower, P.R.S. (Lond.), A 123, 422 (1029). 

Ge— Oartlein, Phy. Rev., 31, 782 1192S). 

Sn— Sor. Zs. I. Phy., 41, 79l (1027). 
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TiVBBB III 


Eknwnis of the V Group * 
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1 

Bi 
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Table IV 

Elements of the VI Group t 


§ 

Metastablo States cm' 

! 

-1 

1 

1 Melting 

Boiling 

Remarks 

S 

o 

s 

B 

B 

’Po-’D* 

1 

■D,-’So 

Point °C 

! 

Point 'C 

0 

67 

225 

! 

10490 

17925 

-258’9 

1 

-252'5 

Polyinor- 

phus. 

s 

398 

572 

9200 

16200 

n2'8 

444’ 6 


Se 

1991 ! 

2535 

8067 

13794 

217 



Te 

4707 

4751 

7406 

12640 

446 

1390-0 

Po 

... 

• •• 

••• 

... 

... 




• V-Qroup BlDments : — 

N — Compton and Boyce, I’hy. Rev., 33, 146 (1929). 
P— 

As— Meggers and de Bruin, Loc- Cif. 

Sb — Buarb and others, Loc, Gif, 

Bi — Toshnirval, Phil. Mag., 4, 774 (1927). 

t YI-Group elements : — 

MeoLennan and Oravrlord, Nature, (Deo. 1929). 
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Br 

1 


! 


Tabue Y 

Eicuicids of the Til Group* 


Metaslable State cm ‘ 

} 

Melting 
Point °0 

Boiling 1 
Point '0 I 

Remarks 

407 

i 

-223 i 

1 -187 I 

1 

Diatomic 

881 


1 -33-6 ' 


3688 

-7*3 

63 


7609 

113 

184 



The melting and boiling points of the transitional-gronp 
elements arc too high and need not be considered in detail- 
The same remark applies to the rare-earth group. 


Experdiektai. 

Trial experiments vrere begun in the end of 1928, 
using high temperature furnace devised hr Prof. Saha, Sur, 
and Majumdar.^ The carbon tube was provided with 
a rectangular opening through which light could pass for 
illuminating the vapour. In these experiments antimony 
was used, which was placed in a small carbon boat, in the 
middle of the heater tube. The furnace was evacuated 
and then filled with nitrogen at atmospheric pressure. But 
in spite of all these precautions, it was found that antimony 
vapour did not stay in the furnace for more than half an 

* YII'Group Eletnents : 

FI — Bovren, Phy. Rev., Vol. 29, p. 246. 

Cl— Kicss and de Bruin, Bur. ot Stand. J. of Research, 2, 

HIT (1929). 

Kr 1 

■j j— Turner, Phy. Revie-w, Vol. 2T, 397 (1926). 

Saha, Sur, and Majumdar, Zs. I. Phy., 40 64S (1926). 
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hour. Moreover, it was verj' difficult to manipulate the 
furnace for long exposures as needed for the success of the 
experiment. Therefore, this had to he given up. It was 
then decided to put arsenic vapour directly in a mercury 
arc, as has been done by Yenkatesachar and Sibaiya.® 



The mercury arc which was used Avas of the horizontal 
type, and consisted of two mercury reservoirs A and B. 
A was connected with the arcing-chamber C by means of a 
thick-walled capillary tube. A small bulb containing 
arsenic powder communicated with the arcing-chamber near 
the end of this capillary tube. The other end of the arcing- 
chamber Avas provided with a quartz Avindow for end on 
observations. The Avhole of the apparatus was made of 
pyrex glass in this laboratory. 

The arc Avas struck in the usual way, and after some 
time, the bulb containing arsenic was heated sloAvly, and 
a continuous stream of arsenic vapour was introduced in the 
arcing-chamber 0. In the presence of a large amount 
of arsenic vapour, the arc was reduced to a narrow beam, 
and was rather unstable. End on photographs were taken 
in the usual way, which on examination revealed no new 
lines due to combination scattering, although many lines due 
to arsenic particularly, the ‘ raies ultimes’ occurred in the 
plate very strongly. 


' Yenkatesachar and Sibaiya, Nature, 124, 838 (1929). 
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The attempt, therefore, had to be given up for the 
piesent, but it seems that probably the- experiment would be 
success^ if it is tried with Gallium. From Table I, we 
see that it melts at 30°C and that the boiling- point is un- 
knoun. There is no data on the vapour pressure of Gallium, 
mt Di. Sui and Majumdar, in course of their work on the 
absorption spectrum of Aluminium, observed that even at 
00 C, when the fundamental Aluminium lines did not 
appeal, the corresponding Gallium lines were observable, 
lOugh the latter occurred merely as an impurity in 
Aluminium. 

^ The transitional elements as well as the rare earths 
< e a so leen caiefully surveyed, but as far as the present 
an go tiere seems to he no suitable elements with 
XNluch atomic Scattering may be observable. 



ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF INTENSITY AMONGST THE 
FINE STRUCTURE COMPONENTS OF SERIES LINES 
OF HYDROGEN AND IONISED HELIUM ACCORD- 
ING TO DIRAC’S THEORY OF THE ELECTRON 

BY 

M. N. SAHA AND A. C. BANER JBE 

INTRODUCTION 

The fine structure of the series lines of hydrogen 
and of ionised helium, and the distribution of intensity 
amongst the fine structure components have formed the sub- 
ject of study by many eminent investigators during past and 
recent years. The interest in the subject has not yet abated, 
as in a recent paper published in the Journal de PJnjsiqne 
(Dec., 1929), L. Goldstein studies the distribution of inten- 
sity, amongst the fine structure components of and 
x4686 of He"^ from the relativitistic wave-mechanical theory 
of Dirac, and finds rather glaring disagreement with experi- 
mental data. The result seemed to be rather surprising for 
two reasons ; — (1) Dirac theory of the electron has been so 
successful in accounting for the duplicity phenomena, and 
the fine structure of -lines, that it is difficult to believe 
that it would give wrong values of intensity in case of He"^; 
(2) Sommerfeld and Unsold, in the paper above referred 
to, worked out a theory of iutensity distribution on the basis 
of Schrodinger-mechanics and statistical considerations with 
the aid of which they were able to explain in a very satisfac- 
tory way all the discrepant results in the intensity distribu- 
tion amongst the fine-structure components of the series 
lines of H and of He . The authors of the present paper 
have been engaged in the same problem prior to the publica- 
tion of Goldstein’s paper, but their results are in ,excelleo^ 

2S9 . " 


P. 37 
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agreement with experinietal data, and with the results of 
Somnierfeld and Unsold. "We have used the Dirac theory 
as presented by Darwin and "Weyl. Before we give onr 
calculations, we give a short history of this time-honoured 
problem. 


Fine Structure of Hydrogen Lines 
According to Sommerfeld, the energy in an orbit is 
distinguished by the quantum numbers «, k and in case of 
H is given by : — 


= — Rj 

Energy = 


f 1 ftl 

31 . 1 

In* ^ — ~ 1 r ■ 

“T I • • • 1 

in n \ k 

4/ J 


2 6 * 

o= Sommerfeld fine-structure constant 
The frequency of an emission line is given by 



=Vo+ Av, 




where Av=Ro’c'‘ 



The fine-structure components are obtained by giving all 
possible values to k and k', and calculating Av for each 
combination. The components of H^ are : — 



According to Sommerfeld, should consist of three 

liMs (2,<— 3,), (2.«— s,), (2.<— B .). 
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The DuFiiioiTY Phenomenon 
Lande however showed that Sommerfeld’s theory was 
insufficient to account for the fine-structure, in all its details, 
particularly as regards intensity. He showed that a better 
agreement is established if we suppose the fine-structure 
to be of magnetic origin, as in alkalies. As a matter of 
fact, Lande showed that the structure of the spectrum of 
hydrogen is just like that of alkali elements. This theory 
was put on a more picturesque basis by Goudsmit and 
Uhlenbeck’s hypothesis of the rotating electron; they 
showed that tliis hypothesis leads to the same expression 
for the doublet-separation as the Sommerfeld formula, only 
h has to be substituted by the inner-quantum niunber ‘y’.' 
Heisenberg and Jordan showed from matrix-mechanics 
that such terms as Ssa and 3,j which possess identical 
inner quantum number (in this case 2), but differ in the 
value of the azimuthal quantum number by unity, have 
the same energy value as Sommerfeld's S^-term. The 
structure of the H^ -line, according to these views, is shown 
in the following diagram : — 



Fig. 1 

[In tlae first oolnmn, the lerel is specified on the Bassell-Sannders’ 
soheme ■with their half-valued inner quantum numbeis. The second column 
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contains Diian's fc'valut'S fot each term. The third rotntnn gives SchTt»dinEer s 
J-valucs. The fourth column gives Sommerfeld’s original classification 

D.s P.s have the sarao energj’-value as Sommerfeld’s 3,, similnrlr Pjl 8^ have 
S) J - - 

the same value ns 3i.] 

As contrasted with Soininerfeld’s original scheme, the 
Hj^-line is now seen to consist of T-couiponents instend of 
Soimnerfcld's 3-coniponentSi hut since the energy-values 
of some coincide, all these components are not different 
from each other. 

Thus we have 


1 (f 


coinciding with 

... (i) 

11 a 

(forbidden) 


... (2) 

llln 


»» jy 

... (3) 

II 6 



... (4,5) 

lU b 

(forbidden) 

• « 

... (6,7). 


Of these Ila, UI6, are forbidden according to Sommerfeld s 
older theory. 

The position and observed intensity of these lines on 
a wave-length scale is shown in the following diagram : — 



(W Kr; 



Fig. 2 


lAclually in experimental vrorV, only the red and violet components 

can be distingnished from each other.] 
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The Hn-Hne tlms consists of three mnltiplets as shown 

helo^Y 2P-3D, 2S'8P, 2P-3S. Tho lines forming a inultiplet, 
say the 3-lines forming tlie 2P-3D-mnltiplet, should obey the 
Ornstoin-Burger-Dorgelo formula; in 2P-3D,the intensities 
are as 9 ; 5 ; 1. 


~i ji -i. j 


\3 

Sf, 

jj. 




''46 

s,., 

/Z 


r 

i ' ■ 

Lvtt. 

1 




i IS 

1 / 1 

1 1 



r""a 

! s 
» 

•» , 

1 

1 

» 

t 

% 

» 2 , 



i ^ 

; f 

isr.?... 

J 


Fig. 8 


iTho broken lines enclose n multiplet. The central figures sboiv the 
rolativo intensities ol lines of n multiplot according to Ornstein-Burger- 
Dorgelo formula ; the small figures '006, etc., represent tho intensities as cal- 
culated hr Goldslein in the paper abovementioned. The figures in the corners 
ot squares represent the number of the component according to the scheme 
in Fig. 8.] 

It is clear that it is not possible to test any theory with 
' experimental results unless we know the ratio of uniU of 
■ intensities in the three 7miUipMs. Let us denote these ratios 
by 

T • T • T 

• Xffp • 

Then the intensity of the red component =9lpa 
and „ violet „ =5lja-P2V 

It is now well-known that wave-mechanics have now 
opened the way for the calculation of absolute values of 
intensities. Taking advantage of a suggestion - by 
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Wentzel wlio applied sucli tbcories for oaloulnting tbc 
intensities of characteristic X-ray spectra of elements, 
Soimnerfeld and Unsold applied the Schrodinger-mccha- 
nics to calculate 1^. ; U ■ Schrddingcr’s calculus, 

no account is taken of duplicity phenomenon. Hence tuo 
multiplets 2P-3B, 2S-3P, 2P-3S ... arc regarded as single 
linos, and the calculated intensity represents the value for 
each one of the whole niultiplet. Thus Somtnerfeld and 
Unsold found that 

2P-3D : 2S-3P : 2P-3S 

as 1 • 2’.3 ■ 2“* 

Now the statistical weight of the lines composing 2P SD 
is 15 = (9 + 5+1), of 2S-3P is (2-1-1), and of 2 P'3 S is 
(2 + 1). Hence to get the units, wc must divide these 
ratios by 15, 3, 3 respectively. "We thus get 

Ipii J 1 

= 1 ; 1-04 : -096 

With these values, we have that the intensities of the red 
component and the violet components are to each other as 

9 : 5-1-2 (r0) = r06. 

Actually Hanseu finds, as Figure 2 indicates that t le 
violet component is slightly more intense than the red ao® 
ponent, but the violet component is slightly assymmetrica 
towards the red. The assymmetry is probably caused by the 
presence of component (6) having an intensity of 1 Oi* 
Components (3) and (7) have very slight intensity, and are 
neglected, 

Sommerfeld and Unsold extended their investi^tioBB 
to an examination of the fine-structure of x 4686 of He • 
Their results were, later found by Paschon to be in full 
agreement with his new experiments on the. intensity of the 
fine-structure components of Ha . 
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AppiiIoation of Dirac’s Theory 

We have applied the Dirac theory of the electron to 
calculate the intensities of the fine-structure components of 
and X 4686 of He'*'. As observed in the Introduction, 
the results are in perfect accord with the ^Yorks of Sommer- 
feld and Unsold, and hence with experimental facts. This 
suggests that Goldstein’s work is vitiated by some grave 
mathematical error. 

We have besides been able to obtain rigorous mathe- 
matical expressions for the magnetic components of each 
one of the fine-structure lines. The Ornstein-Burger-Dorgelo 
rule comes out as a deduction from calculations of transition- 
probabilities. Sommerfeld-UnsOld’s procedure gives correct 
results, because the SchrOdinger-mechanics is a limiting 
form of the Dirac-mechanics when c--> which is equiva- 
lent to putting W = 0 {vide supra). 

Outlines of the Mathematical Theory 


We have all along followed the method given by Dar- 
win and Weyl. The solutions in the case of a central field 
is given by ; 


«/'. = - JtZ-wlP,""*-’ 

tW 

= - — P 


, . W 


1+1 
• +1 
f+l 


for the tenn 

Xj, 1+^ 


( 1 ) 


and 


V 

7 P, 
r I 

,t. II j.p 


m+l 


for the term 
X,, l-i 


(2) 
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‘ V aow denotes the Schrodinger-vaiue of the azimuthal 
quantum number. The second set corresponds to Dirac’s 
negative fc-values. 

Whore P, "'= (sin O)'" D'+'” (fi‘ —lY (3) 

Pr'"=( — I)"" P, ”, D=^) ft=:cosO. 

We have further 


V=e P . . . W=e G ... 
where F and (j are polynomials of the form 




G=/® 2 


s=0 

^>= '✓'(T+ D' 

_ WoC° , 

’’o h ' 




-2 e£ 1. 

cli 


r, 


Mr+-s/(Z+l)‘'-a’4: 


1 




( 5 ) 


and 6=A/7T:r;. 

o 

■~7^ " T(;r+^ (approximately^/ 

??r= radial quantum number 
H = total quantum number 
« = normal hydrogen orbit. 

We have the following recursion-formula for «/io+s 
when a can be neglected. 


“mo+s+1 = - W, /A] (6) 

\a«y’ (s+lj (2*+s) 

jWj^ consequently W is a small quantity. In fact 

With the aid of the recursion-formula for the coefficient a’s, 
tion-— ^ suitable for calcula- 


V=:ao /'> 

where p=2Br=— . 

a 



jf+U 

n+2I+l 


7 ! 


(P) 


(D 
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(83 


L (p) is tlie Laguerre Polynom, inti’oduced by Schrb- 
dinger. 

The only unknown constant is flo which is eliminated 
by normalisation. 

Let 

Then we have to put 
%/ 

We have for the term Xj, 

J P^^dn=4jr I Hm-H J (V“ + W*)rfr=l 

for Xi, j-i 

^ ^ (V‘ + W’)<ir=l 


(9) 


( 10 ) 


TrANSITION-PrOBABIIjITEES 


Let the initial and final states be denoted by the num- 
bers (^, w), (r, ?//), and let denote the corresponding 
<;^functions. Let x denote the expression : — 

+ ( 11 ) 
We shall now find out the mean values of the displace- 
ments. 


Z=r oos 0, ®+ti/=r sm 0 e , a;— ty=j' sin0 c 
Corresponding to the transition m') we have 


Z 


x+iy 


=/ 

iy= J ’’Si 


r cos S xdn 




iA 

sin 6 e .x dti 


c-iy= 


iA 

sm Be . X dn 


( 12 ) 


..J 


Every one of these integrals can be written in the 
form — Ee?*! where E, and B are integral involving v, 0, A 
alone respectively. 

P. 38 
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It is uimecessaTv to reproduce the steps by udiich it has 
been proved that 

Z 4= 0 only •when 7n—ni,'>n—m + \.'n/—m—\ 


as+iy 4 = 0 


(13) 


x—iy 4= 0 

as they are to be found in many books. 

The above is the Selection Principle for the magnetic 
quantum number. A consideration of the 0-integrals shows 
that ^ 0 only when 

r-l-l, I+l, (l~a), (Z+3). il-b) (7+5), etc. 

We now find out the value of Z for the transition 

We have 


f 


xZdti 


1 / /’’-...'“'F 

and we obtain, after some reduction that 

(l+m+l) {l—m) Ir], 

J (\W+WW') r dr 


(14) 


(14') 


■where (r) = 




(V’+W*) dr. 


f 


(16) 


(V'*+W'*) dr 


When we neglect the W-functions in comparison to 
Y’s, we get 

r 1 _ f inr. lAs. Ho. 2'+'-+= „ . , 

^ ~ I (12+1)’ ■ f n'+^n '+* ■ 

and S is the integral introduced by Sommerfeld 

J nr +2l+ri ' nr +31 '+! 7 US. tic j 

We can now calculate the other transition probabilities, 
in a similar way. Their values are shown in the following 
table ; — 
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Transition . . . Z x+iy a—iy . . . 

I — >l—\ \/(7+«2+ 1) (I—m). (l—m—l). 

•'/(l+wi + l) (2+w). 

/— >/+ 1 w/O-m+l) (Z+m+’i). (Z+m+3) 

V' (I— w+1) G— m+2). 

l«r I«r_:. 1 i 2»+» S a 

(| nr 4-at+l )=‘ I«r4-2F+1 J «'+= n"+* ■ 2Z+ 1 

\ftr^ ] i 2’='+3 O 

( }»r +21+1 y (| nr*+2;’4-l) » j n'+'n"+3 ' 27+1 

and four other expressions. 

The factors y{l+m+\) (l—m), etc. ... are in essence 
identical with the corresponding expressions involving I and 
j;j, which have been obtained by Heisenberg and Jordan 
for transition-probabilities on matrix-mechanics (Cf. 
Birtwhistle, New Quantum Theory, Chap. XY, p. 122). 

In the work of Heisenberg and Jordan, the values of 

i' 

the multiplying functions Fj arc left indeterminate in the 
form of B, C, A. Here the P’s are calculated in terms of 
known quantities. 

CalcuiiAtion of Intensities* 

The possible values of mi, the magnetic quantum num- 
ber are: — 

7, 7-1, 7-2 -(7+1) 

The expressions for Z, aj+ry. x—iy enable us to calcu- 
late the intensities of the magnetic components into which 
any particular line is decomposed when excited in a mag- 
netic field ; Z corresponding to the component vibrating 
parallel to the field, x+iy., x—iy referring to the circularly 
polarised components. The transitions corresponding to 
these components are shown below for ^=2, 7=1. 



* These oaloulations were given by Honl., Ann. der Physik, 
Vol. 79. 




Cw-m+J (m-m-i) 

P'lR. •* 

The above diagram represents ttie magnetic splitting 
of tlie line Pa 

"When there is no magnetic field, all these components 
unite to give a single line. In this case, we have to cal- 
culate the sum of the intensities of all the components. It 
can be shown that : 

2t®+Vt/)’ ='S(iT7y)’ =22 7r 

the summation extending over all the possible values of ?». 

After working out the summation, we find that the 
intensities are given by expressions of the form : 

where f (fc) = 3 2 

The values of f (0 are given for the different transi- 
tions ; — 
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Z 2 (Z+1).Z1.(2Z+1) 

/->/+! 2 (Z+1) a+2) (2Z+3) 

and for 

2 (^+1) (2Z+1) (2Z+3). 

Thus the intensity of the line due to the Z-transition 
1< 2, is given by the expression : 

T_ ff l!h. 1«-' 1^ 2^^+^ a'- 1 

U( l»+2^+l )' ( In +2r+'F fJ + l (2?+l)’ I 

X 2(^+1) (2«+l)/.. 


We can now easily calculate the intensities of the 
lines forming a multiplet, viz. — (1, 4, 2), constituting the 
2P-3D multiplet. It can be easily seen that the expres- 
sion within the curly brackets is the same for all these 
lines. Hence their intensities will be proportional to ex- 
pression outside these brackets. We have, therefore, 




I* 


la 


■2(z+i)n r 2i 1 pa- 1)1 

2i-l-l J • l(2i-l) (2?+l)J • I 2^-1 J 


where 1=2 

_£2 . _1 . £1 

6 ' 3'o ' 3 

= 9:1:5. 


The result is in perfect agreement with the Ornstein- 
Burger-Dorgelo rule for the distribution of intensities 
amongst the components of a 2P-3D multiplet. 

It can be shown in a similar way that the other multi- 
plets obey the 0-B-D rule perfectly. 

Let us now obtain the ratios of units of intensities. 

We get, after some calculation : — 

Ip<t : : Ls 

= i> . I .1 

9 ■ 2 ■ 2 

= 1 : 1-04 ; *026. 

These are in perfect agreement with the result obtained 
by Sommerfeld and Unsold. 
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The Ho-'-line, x4686. 

According to Lande’s theory, this line is composed of 
a number of multiplets as shown in the following diagram ' 


1 - 12 - 23-3 4 



Dig. 6 

We have 3D-4F multiplet consisting of [1,2,4] 
3P-4D „ „ [5, 6, 10] 

3S-4P „ [11, 12] 

„ „ [3, 7, 9] 

3P-4S „ „ [9, 13] 



Fig. 6 
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The intensity-ratios in any particular multiplet accord- 
ing to the Ornstein-Burger-Dorgelo rule are indicated 
by the central figures. Thus [1, 2, 4] constitute the 
3D-4F-inultiplet, their theoretical intensities ought to 
be as 20 : 1:14. G-oldstein’s figures have not been repro- 
duced as they are evidently wrong. 




Fig. I 


The position of the components on a wavelength scale 
is reproduced from a recent paper by Paschen [Ann. 
d Physik, Vol. 82]. 

It is easy to see that Paschen’ s results are in very good 
agreement with theoretical calculation : 

Firstly, as regards the 0-B-D-rule we have : 


I, 


r2?(?+i)i . r 2? 1 r2Z(z-i)i 

l2?+l [(2?-i)(2Z+l)J, • j. 


8 ‘ 3 . 6 . 6’2 
7 ' 57 • 6 


= 20 : 1 : 14 
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We obtain, after some cjilcnlation, the ratios of units 
of intensity in the five inuitiplets as follo^vB ; 

3D-4K : 3P.4D ; 3S-4I> : 3D-4P ; 3P-4S 

1 ; '85 

We quote from Paschen, regarding the accordance 
of these results, which are the same ns those given by 
Sommerfehl andUnosld on the Rchrodinger theory, with his 
experimental data. 



RAMAN EFFECT 


BY 

YUDHISHTHIR BHARGAVA 

AJO) 

R. C. MAJUMDAR 

Physics Deparlment, Allahabad University. 

PART I 

The discovery of what is known as Raman Effect by 
Prof. Sir C. Y. Raman^ on February 28, 1928, caused a 
flutter in the scientific world. A discovery of the first 
magnitude, it came at a moment when anew field of research 
was badly needed by the physicists. The spectra of mole- 
cules had been studied with great labour and perseverance 
and Raman Effect was the very thing required for a more 
intimate study and ordering. 

The phenomenon of the blue colour of the sky besides 
being a source of poetic inspiration, has been noticed by 
philosophers since very ancient times. As is well known 
tlie explanation on rigorous scientific lines was given by 
Lord Rayleigh’ in 1873. He based his explanation on 
an experiment of Tyndall who passed white light through a 
tube containing fine particles formed by bringing butyl 
nitrite vapour and hydrochloric acid gas together at a low 
pressure. When the particles had developed a correct 
size they scattered the blue light strongly and the tube on 
being looked at sideways showed an azure colour. This 
experiment showed that particles of a particular size scat- 
tered light in such a manner that the blue light preponde- 
rated over the red and further the scattered beam was 
polarised. 

I Raman, Ind- J. Phys., Vol., II, p. 387 (1928). 

■ Rayleigh, Collected Papers. 
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Lord Kayleigli showed that the scattering should vary 
iTwersely as the fourth power of the wavelength and that the 
scattered light should be polarised. Ho found theoretically 
that the amount of light scattered at an angle e is given by ;■ 

„ ,r''{l+cos'*e) (B-Bo)* / 3Bo V NV! t 

S- j. lE+2B7i X' " 

where 7= Distance of the point of observation. 

y = Total volume of scattering space. 

N = Number of particles per unit volume. 

Eo = Dielectric constant of surrounding 
atmosphere. 

E=Dielectric constant of the medium. 

X=The wavelength of scattered light. 

Tyndall’s experiment, in fact, showed the scattering by 
comparatively large particles. There was some doubt 
whether particles of atomic size would show the effect. 
Lord Rayleigh (junior) and Cabannes independently carried 
out experiments to show that the scattering was shown even 
by molecules. 

The above theory is only phenomenological as it does 
not take into account the constitution of the , scattering 
particles. The first step in this direction was taken by, 
Cotton and Mouton who introduced the idea of molecular 
anisotropy for explaining electric and magnetic birefrin- 
gence. Mter the experimental discovery of the depolarisa- 
tion of scattered light by Rayleigh (junior), Rayleigh 
(senior) utilised the idea of molecular anisotropy for calcu- 
lating the amount of depolarisation. Later onL. "Vessot 
King, Rocard, and Ramanathan perfected a theory of 
scattering for a perfect gas. ■ , 

The investigation of light scattering was taken up in 
Prof. Raman’s laboratory at Calcutta to investigate in 
detail this phenomenon of molecular scattering. According 
to workers of that laboratory the presence of the effect was 
felt since the beginning of the work. As Prof. Raman writes. 
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“From the very first, however, evidence was encountered 
of the presence of a disturbing effect.” It was labelled as 
a ‘ Special type of feeble fluorescence.’ The idea that it 
was a new phenomenon gained ground in 1927 when Prof. 
Eaman was engaged in working out a theory of Compton Effect 
and after a series of brilliant investigations tliis effect was 
brought to light, having been already predicted by Smekal in 
1923, from the Kramers-Heisenberg theory of dispersion. 

It is strange that nobody had up to this time conceived 
the idea of studying the scattering of monochromatic light. 
Eaman ^ did this and discovered that benzol on being 
illuminated by monochromatic light from a mercury arc scat- 
tered in addition to the original wavelength of frequency v 
rays of frequency where v^was a characteristic infra-red 
frequency of the benzol molecule as measured by Coblentz 
and T. Henri. These modified lines as they are called had 
several points characteristic to themselves ; their intensities 
as compared to the unmodified lines were very small and 
in most cases they were accompanied by a faint continuous 
spectrum. The line of enhanced frequency was very weak 
as compared to that of degraded frequency, and increased 
in intensity as the temperature of the scattering substance 
was raised. Strong polarisation of the lines was in evidence 
and the radiations appeared to be incoherent. 

As the study of the phenomenon progressed it was 
found that the change in frequency did not always cor- 
respond to the infra-red absorption line or band of a sub- 
stance, c.p., in HCl the Eaman Line corresponded to the 
‘ missing line ’ in the absorption spectrum of HCl and in 
some cases it corresponded to the inactive frequencies. 

A month later Landsberg and Mendelstam’ in Eussia 
discovered the same phenomenon of combination scattering 
in Quartz. 

’ Raman and Kirshnan, Loo. oit., and Ind. J. Phys., 2, 399 (1928). 

* Landsberg and Mendelstam, ' Naturwiss, 28, 557 (1928). 
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Shortly after the publication of Raman’s resuita Pring- 
shicin^ gave a thorough dca.cription of the effect. Sc 
recognised that the. Raman Effect was entirely different from 
other types of secondary radiations such as Tyndall 
Scatteriug, Compton Effect, fluorescence and the resonance 
scattering. 

A fact of great importance which distinguishes the 
Raman Effect is that the shift in frequency of the incident 
beam is dependent only on the nature of the substance- 

The difference between tiuorescence and Raman Effect is: 

(o) The frequencies of fluorescence spectrum are 
independent of those of the exciting ritdiation 
provided they can excite fluorescence at all. 
On the other hand, the frequencies of radiation 
modified by Raman Scattering arc directly related 
to »• being where >-k is either an actual infra- 
red frequency in the absorption spectrum of the 
scattering material or the difference in such 
frequencies. 

(6) The intensity of the Raman Lines is of an 
entirely different order from that of fluorescence 
linos. 

(c) Most of the lines obtained in tlie Raman Spectrum 
are strongly polarised. 

The relation between MTood's Resonance Scattering 
with sodimn and iodine vapour and Raman Effect needs a 
more criticfil examination. "Wood discovered that when 
iodine and sodium vapours are illuminated by certain 
monochromatic radiations which have not the same wavelonsrth 
as the toiown absorption lines, there are found to be present 
close double, lines on each side of the primary line sepanited 
by multiples of frequency where »-o is the fundamental 


’ Pringshioni. Xaturvriss, 16, 59T (192$). 
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frequency of the sodium molecule (sodium forms temporary 
molecules of i?aa) or iodine molecules. There are Stokes lines 
V— w>’o and anti-Stokes lines v+m-o* Each line is a narrow 

doublet and the separation is found to be 2 x i.c., th® 
rotational interval of the Na* molecule. 

The process is usually explained as a fluorescence phe- 
nomenon. The sodium molecule absorbs the whole quantum 
of light and is raised to a higher excited state> and after a 
short time returns to some lower allowed state of excitation. 
We may visualise the process by the following diagram. 

Let A denote the state of the molecule absorbing the 
incident light (e = electronic state, n= vibration quantum 
number, m = rotational quantum number), B is the state to 
which it is raised by absorption, and A' is the state to which 
it returns on re-emission. 


• 
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Pig. I 

Production of Raman Lines in a Molecule. 

Here the electronic state may be supposed to be the 
same though they may be generally different; the re-emitted 
radiation has the frequency v— ( va— va '). The production of 
the anti-Stokes line is also illustrated. 
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l:?o^s• in choosing the values of n', in', n , in , ivc must 
ho guided hy the Bolection principle- There is no selection 
principle for the vibration (luiintuin nunihor. Hence n —n 

may have any value 0, 1,2, Out we are not so free in 

our choice of m'—m". According to the selection principle 
for absorption lines 

Am= i 1, arc allowed. 

Taking Am = + 1 , we have, 

m'= m+1 or m — 1 
x\gain in re-cn\ission> Am = ±1 
m" = m or 111+2 

ni or m — 2 
Hence m" — m=0 
or /Ninu—O or ± 2. 

This explains the occurrence of close doublets with 
double the frequency interval. This argument was first 
adduced by Lenz in accounting for the occurrence of doub- 
lets in ^Yood’s Hesonancc Spectrum, as au illustration of the 
selection principle for the rotational quantum number, and 
has been rediscovered in trying to account for the occurrence 
of a similar phenomenon in Raman Scattering by Schrodin- 
ger, Rassetti, Dieke and Langcr, J^Iajumdar and Kothari. 

Y'oods Resonance Spectrum shows a number of anti- 
Stokes lines. ^Yc can account for them if ive suppose that the 
initial state A is not the absolutely lowest state, but a 
slightly excited state. This slightly excited state is pro- 
duced by the intluence of thermal agitation. If now in the 
process of re-emission, the molecule returns to a still lower 
state Ao the re-emitted energy has the frequency 

‘’+b’Ao-v^) 

We thus get the anti-Stokes lines. The anti-Stokes lines are 
naturally weaker than the Stokes lines. 
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The vibrational frequencies are equivalent to (n — nO 
approximately, vrhere «'o= fundamental vibrational frequency* 
•They are quite small for Na, and I,; hence the proportion of 
excited states under even not very high temperatures is quite 
great, and >ve sometimes get quite a large number of 
anti-Stokes lines. 

The question is : "What is the difference between 
Kaman Effect and "Wood’s Resonance radiation ? In explain- 
ing Ramam Effect, we substitute ‘ Scattering ’ in place 
of absorption. But we think the mechanism of Raman 
Effect is rather widely different from that of ordinary scat- 
tering* Light which is pictured as a progressive sine wave 
excites the harmonic oscillator and sets it into forced vibration* 
The accelerated electron sends out coherent radiation in the 
classically allowed directions* The radiation pulse causes 
no internal change* But in Raman Scattering, an internal 
change is induced (change from State Ato B and back toA^), 
hence it cannot be denied that the light is partly absorbed. 

But this absorption is of a different type altogether 
from those to which we are accustomed in atomic absorption. 

In the case of absorption by atoms we have two types : — 

(1) Absorption of characteristic lines, i.e., ofDi,Da 
and other lines of the principal series by sodium 

vapour, 

(2) Absorption of all freqnencies lying beyond the 

serieslimit, resulting in the ionization oftheelement* 

In type (1) only characteristic frequencies are absorbed. 

Other frequencies are inoperative. 

Molecular absorptions are also of two types — (l) 
Absorption of band lines; (2) Oontinuous absorption resulting 
in the dissociation of the molecule into a normal atom and 
excited atom (Francks ’s Theory). 

It is clear that the absorption of the quantum for pro- 
ducing Raman Scattering belongs to neither of these two 
types and is an essentially new type and intermediate 
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between orthodox scattering and orthodox absorption. The 
nature of radiation finally omitted depends upon the period 
of interaction between matter and the quantum, the con- 
stitution of the molecule and Uio nature of its surroundings. 

Pringsheira thinks that Raman Efifoct is different from 
Fluorescent radiation *, because 

(1) the intensity is of a different order ; 

(2) the polarization is very strong ; 

(3) the displaced spectrum can be produced by all 

spectral lines. 

A-s regards (1) the intensity of finoresoent radiation 
depends on the amount of absorption and this is generally 
varied within wide limits. As regards (3) Wood showed 
that X 5461 contains six absorption band lines of iodine, 
but this may be quite fortuitous because it has been 
found that some strong lines of Li (?) all produce resonance 
spectra. The iodine molecule may possess absorption 
lines in all parts of the spectrum. It is not quite impro- 
bable. As regards (2) it has been shown that Wood Lines 
are partially polarized. We are of opinion that Wood’s 
Resonance Spectrum is a particular case of Raman effect 
which is a much more general phenomenon .and is shown 
by matter in all states of aggregation. Wood’s Resonance 
Spectrum is merely Raman Effect by diatomic molecules 
the exciting line being ne.ar the absorption bands.’ 
Cotton thinks that it is different because in Raman 
Effect there are a few combination lines whereas there 
are a large number of lines in Wood’s Resonance 
Radiation. But this is easily explained. In Ra,, for 

example, the vibration frequency corresponding to (0< 1) 

is onij 146. Hence a large number of excited states are 
present even when the temperatures of the illuminated 
vapour is moderate for according to Maxwell’s law n - 

’ This aspect is discussed in the appendix. 
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Ie the substances in Avliich Raman Btfect has 
been studied, vk is too large, and under tbe conditions 
(temperature as well as due to tbe state of aggregation) not 
more than one or two modified lines can be produced. 

Another very important difference which may be point- 
ed out is that Wood’s Resonance Spectrum is excited by 
certain lines only, e.g., the red and orange lines of lithium 
are the only lines which excite tbe resonance spectrum in 
the red region. The greenish blue resonance is excited only 
by certain lines of certain metallic arcs. (For data see 
Baly’s Spectroscopy, Vol. II, p. 239.) No such restriction is 
imposed in Raman Effect ; neither is it confined to a parti- 
cular region nor does it favour certain lines. This however 
might be due to the presence of absorption bands in this 
region. In iodine there are bands Avith small separation. 

A very interesting type of Scattering has been observed 
by Gross’ of the Optical Institute, Leningrad. Several liquids, 
e.g., aniline, toulene, benzene, water, etc., Avere illuminated 
by the mercury tine \ 4358 A. U. The scattered radiation 
Avas examined by an echelon grating (30 steps). Besides 
the unmodified several other lines— differing in Avavelength 
by about ‘05 a. G. — Avere observed. The intensities of the 
‘ red ’ and the ‘ blue ’ components were nearly equal. The 
sharpness of the displaced as well as the undisplaced com- 
ponent varies with the scatterer, and between the components 
a continuous spectrum is present. Some components do 
exhibit polarisation. The displacement from the central 
line varies with the direction of observation. 

It seems fairly clear that these are not due to Raman 
Effect (rotational). The explanation suggested by Gross is 
that the splitting may be due to the acoustic oscillations 
like those used by Debye* to explain the specific heat 

' Nature, Vol. 126, 201 (1930). 

= Ann. de Phys., 39, 789 (1912). 

F. 40 
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pUenoinenon. These clastic waves travelling with the speed 
of sound produce as it wore. * modulations in the optical 
wave train. Two new frequencies given by .=,0 - 
2.-0 *Vc sin are prodneed ,0 being the incident frequency, 
r the velocity of sound, c that of light in the inedium. 
and 6 the angle between the incident and the scattered ray*’ 
The multiple components can he given by ^ 2n'^lc 

sin b{i)> 11 = 0 , 1, 2, 3, etc. It should be noted that the length 
of the acoustic waves involved is of the order of that of light 
waves. (Jross has observed n = 3. In the first report agree- 
ment with the calculated values was found to be fairly good, 
but later it was observed' that the displaced components did 
not strictly follow the above equntion--the observed values 
in all the eases except aniline being greater than the 
calculated values. 

These ohsorvations are of great interest, theorcrical 
as well as practical and further work in this direction 
may reveal its connection, if any, with Raman Effect. 


EXRERUIE^'TAL }.IETH01)S 


Raimini< Method .'' — In the original experiment the 
apparatus was arranged as shown below: — 

l.ight from the source Hg which is a 3000 c.p. mercury 
vapour lamp is concentrated by an 8-inch condenser into a 
flask of clear non-fluorescent glass containing the liquid 
under study. The scattered light was vie^Yed at right angles 
to the direction of the original beam by focussing the light 
on the slit of a spectrograph of large light-gathering power. 
Wavelengths greater than A 4358 U. were excluded by 
suitable filters. A few hours’ exposure is reported to be 
sufficient tor a good spectrogram, but exposures of as much 
as 24 iiours are necessary to bring ont faint Raman lines. 


Brillonin, Ann. cle PUys., IT, p. 88 
Nature, Vol, 126, p. 400 (1930) 
Raman, Loc. oit 
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The above u\ethod has been characterised by Wood as 
' -wasteful and inefficient,’ and he’ has perfected a method of 



Pig. a 

Raman’s Arrangement. 

(Hr— Mercurr vapour nro; F— Flask containing benzene ; L\L»— Lenses ; 

S— Spectroscope) 

■working Avhich can record Raman lines in a few minutes. 
The arrangement of his apparatus is seen in the following 
diagram. 

The mercury arc is placed almost in contact with the 
tube containing the liquid. One end of the tube is drawn 



Wood’s Arrangement 

CW — "Water Jacket ; At — Atuminium Tefieotor ; D — Blit ol the spectroscope) 


’ Wood, Phil. Mag., 6, 729 (1928), 
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out into a cone of the shape shown in the diagram with a 
funnel at the top to facilitate the filling of the liquid. A 
head is also blown on the horn in line with the axis of the 
tube to enable accurate collimation to be made. The other 
end is either covered with a piece of optically good glass 
or the tube itself is draAvn out and ground plane, a piece 
of cover glass being fixed with Canada balsam if necessary. 
The tube is surrounded with a glass jacket through which 
water can be circulated for cooling the tube. If it be 
necessary to use a filter it can be circulated through the 
glass jacket, in sohition or otherwise. The whole ap- 
paratus is surrounded more or less completely with cylin- 
drical reflectors made of polished sheet aluminium. Thus 
not only is the entire radiation from the lamp utilised 
but rays of light being reflected to and fro traverse 
the scattering liquid a number of times. The spectrometer 
which must necessarily be of large light-gathering power 
to avoid long exposures is placed along the axis of 
the tube. A number of diaphragms are used to ent 
out the light reflected from the sides of the container or 
otherwise. 

For further details the original paper of Wood' should 
be consulted. 

The next improvement by W ood- consists in substituting 
helium for mercury arc excitation. As a source a helium 
discharge tube about f) ft. in length wound in the form 
of a helix over a nickel glass tube, is used. This 
ultra-violet glass has the peculiar property of transmit- 
ting X 3888 A. F. and very little else. The helix is 
filled with helium at 8 mm. pressure and is excited at 20000 
volts. 

More recently a new type of hot cathode low voltage 
helium tube has been constructed by the General Electric 

' Wood, Loo. oit. 

Wood, Phil. Mng., 7, 868 (1929). 
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Company, which is specially sniteci for studies on Raman 
Effect. ' ■ ' 



(F— funnel ; H — (lischnrKO tube with lie; R—Bleetrode; 

X — Xickel pln'ss tube.) 

The advantages of helium excitation are : — • 

(0 The Raman Spectrum is excited - by a single, line 
and lines spread out without any contamina- 
tion from other lines. 

(it) Continuous background gives no trouble. 

(Hi) The short wavelength excitingis a favourable factor. 

(ir) No water cooling is required ; the heat generated 
in the discharge tube being very small. 

Section (m) requires comment As a consequence of 
Rayleigh's law of classical scattering the. intensity of the 
scattered beam is inversely proportional to -v*. So. light 
of shorter wavelength is expected to be scattered more. 
At the first sight therefore it would appeal' that it would 
be best to use light of as short wavelength as possible. 
But this only holds for substances which do not show any 
appreciable absorption, .fluorescence or chemical change 
under the ultra-violet radiation. 

Since Raman Scattering is incoherent the intensity of 
the lines will depend on the aggregation of the molecules. 
It is clearj therefore, that the scattering will be very feeble 
^vith gases and special technique is required for their study. 
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W'ood, Rassetti’ and others have successfully carried out 
experinionts on Raman Elfccl with gases. 

RasRctti illuminates a column of gas at about 10 — 1-^ 
atmospheres pressure by a quartz mercury arc. placed close 
to it. The gas is enclosed in a quartz tube about 20 cms. 
long and fastened to a large steel tube by means of sealing- 
wax. Another quartz tube encloses the first and the space 
between them can be used to put lilters. The following 
diagram shows the apparatus. 



ilasselti’.s uppiiralus for gases. 

iQ— Thiok-\rnlle(t Qunrt?. tu(!e ; S-Stceltube; E — External Quartz tube 

for nitors.) 

"Wood’ studied the Raman Effect for HCl gas hy means 
of what he calls a ‘ light furnace.’ He enclosed the gas in a 
glass tube 1 50 cms. long and 5 cms. in diameter at atmos- 
pheric pressure. The tube towards the ends was drawn 
out into special shape in order to eliminate scattered light 
from the front window and to ensure a perfectly black back- 
ground. In contact with this was placed a Cooper-Hewitt 
mercury arc in glass about 4ft. long. The whole ap- 
paratus is surrounded by an aluminium reflector wliich 
merely clamps the two tubes. An exposure of only 5 
hours suffices to record the Raman lines. 

oaA Nature, 123, 205 (1928) ; and Proo.Nnt, Ac. So.. 15, 

.io4 and ol6. 

’ Wood, Phys. Rev., 35, 1355 (1930). 
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The method used by Venkatesachar and Sibaiya is a 
very ingenious one. They run the mercury arc in an 
atmosphere of the gas to be studied and instead of studying 
the transverse beam they observe in tlie direction of the 
primary beam* Using CO, atmosphere they recorded two 
lines whicli agree with Rassetti’s values- That they are 
Raman lines is supported by the fact that they disappear 
when CO, is pumped out of the arc. However Wood has 
criticised this experiment unfavourably.' 

McLonan and McLeod’ have studied the Raman Effect 
with liquid oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, the latter yield- 
ing some very impoi'tant and interesting results which serve 
to verify a speculation by Dennison regardingtheexistenceof 
two kinds of hydrogen molecules (Para and Ortho hydrogen). 

Their apparatus is shown below. 



McLenan’s apparatus for study of liquefied gases. 

(A— Tuba conveying liquefied gas ; B — Cooling Jacket ; E,P — Mirrors ; 

D — Lens ) 

' See also Venkatesachar and Sibaiya, Ind, J. Phys., Vol. V, 
p. 747. 

’ MoLenan and McLeod, Nature, 123, 160 (1929) ; Trans, Par. 
Soo., Sep. 1929. 
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The Uquehed gas is enclosed in the inner tube shoB'n 
in the lo\\-cr part of the diagram. It is surrounded by a 
tube containing liquid air or liquid hydrogen to prevent 
visible ebullition of the gas under examination. E and F 
are tv \’0 platinum mirrors made by cathodic spluttering* 
For purposes of illunnnation four or five mercury arc lamps 
surround the thermos flask containing the liquefied gas. 
The scattered light is focussed on (be slit C of the 
spectroscope. 

Menzies* and B:ir,’ independently have developed 
a method of studying the Raman Effect of substances 
in the form of coarsely po^Ydered crystals or crystal aggre- 
gates. Studies of solid substances had been carried out by 
previous \Yovkers including Raman himself by illuminating 
a small piece of the solid* This required the crystal to be 
large and optically good. This method (Menzies') besides 
giving a greater convenience in experimenting with crystals 
reduces considerably the time of exposure. Menzies filled 
a flask with coarsely powdered crystals aud directed light 
from a quartz lamp to the flask. The light which diffused 
out from the sides was observed. Faint Raman Lines were 
recorded after an exposure of 23 hours. 

Later Krishnamurti’ has improved on this method 
and reports that the continuous background that gave 
trouble to the previous workers might be reduced consider- 
ably in intensity by running the arc on low’ current and 
directing a gentle blast of air by means of a table fan. 
The powder is placed in a triangular glass container with 
mirrored sides. The arc is placed near one of the prism 
faces w'hile the scattered light is observed in a transverse 
direction. Strong lines can be obtained in as short an 
exposure as i-1 hour. 

' Mendes, Nature, 124, oil (1920). 

° Bar, Nature, 124, 692 (1929) 

Rrishnamurti, Ind. J. phys!, {5) part I, 1 ,(1930). 
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Among tlie methods outlined above Raman's method is 
only of historical importance though still conveniently used for 
solids. For liquids if a helium tube is available the heliuni 
excitation method described by AYood appears to be the best, 
though nothing can equal the mercury arc for speed. 

As regards the gases, for workers who have not the 
means of American laboratories at their disposal, Rassetti’s 
method appears to be the most practicable. Other methods 
have their own uses. 


PART II 

RAI^fAN EFFECT IE SOLIDS, LIQUIDS 
AND GASES 

(0 Rama)} Effect in Solids. — Raman during his very 
first investigations used a block of ice. Subsequently ice has 
been studied in detail and apart from it quartz, calcite, 
gypsum, rock salt, glass, etc., have been investigated. Ice 
is specially interesting because of the fact that direct 
comparison in the solid and the liquid state is possible. 

Speculations have been rife since long regarding the 
constitution of water. Attempts have been made and 
evidence brought forth from various quarters to show that 
vs'ater consists of mono-, di and tri- hydrols [HjO, (HaO)j, 
(H,0)3]. The former is siipposed to be prominent at 
high temperatures and the latter at low. 

As is well known water when freezing slowly forms 
hexagonal crystals of ice. The structure has been investi- 
gated by means of X-rays by various workers. This is 
clearly brought out in the Raman Effect of ice and water. 
Water gives broad Raman Rands while ice gives sharp 
lines. Daure, Venkateswaran, etc., got the 2’9 /t-band, while 

Kimura and Uchilda got the 6'1 /a-band also. These bands 
P.41 
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av« markedly inllucnced by temperature and support tlio 
asBumption of the various hydrols. The band correspond- 
ing to 2'9 n in water shifts to B e. for ice, and furtiier the 
interesting fact is revealed that the band becomes doubled 
for tho latter, the shifts corresponding to B'2 ^ and 
It is^doubtful whether the water band at 2'9H m is 
double. 

A large number of workers have studied quartz, promi- 
nent among them being Pringahiem and Rosen,* Wood/ 
Landsberg and Mendaiatam,* Krisbnan,'* etc. With 
quartz, lines are obtained corresponding to 8*64, 21*5, 
37'4, 48*0, '79 m etc. Owing to the important optical 
properties of quartz it is expected tluit the complete data 
when collected and ordered will yield sonm important 
information. 

Gypsum yields some important data, Krishnan found 
that in addition to frequency shifts that could ho attributed 
to S0< radical three sharp lines at 2’8, 2*9, and 3*0 fi rvore 
also present. They can be attributed to the water of 
crystallization. It is remarkable that they are sharper 
than in the case of ice- Related with this is the fact that 
in the spectra of concentrated acids also water lines are 
sharp. It appears therefore that in such states water 
approaches the states of solid crystals. Another remarkable 
fact is the sharpness of the lines due to the crystal. With 
the vise of temperature they become diffuse which indicates 
that the crystal state is undergoing a change. In 
amorphous quartz, for example, the lines are very diffuse. 

Rock salt, sylvine, etc., do not give anj' Raman lines’ 
corresponding to the liest-Strahlen or the residual rays. 


’ Pringshiom aud Rosen, Zest. f. Phys., 50 741 (1928') 
’ Wood. Phil. Mag., 6,729 (19E8). 

’ Landsberg and Mendalstara, Loo. oit 
;• Krishnan, Ind. .J. Phys., Pol, ip. Part I n lai 
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Schaefer*^ says that Bauian Effect implies an assymetrical 
vibration while in NaCl the vibrations are symmetrical. 

Diamond is very convenient to work witli, Rama- 
swamy’ first studied the substance and found a shift of 
1822 cm“' E. Schrodinger has worked out the Rest-Strahkn 
frequency to be 3S’9 x 10‘’ per sec. applying Debye’s theory 
while Raman Effect data give 40‘0 X 10 * * . Calculations 
on Nernst-Lindeman empirical formula iiowever gives exactly 
40xl0‘\ 

This was studied in greater detail by Bhagwautam.* 
He studied nine different samples of diamond. A.11 show one 
well-defined shift corresponding to 1.83 1‘93 cm~^ regard- 
less of the nature of the sample though the intensity varies 
from a maximum in colourless and well-defined samples to 
a minimum in the blue diamond. The line obtained 
corresponds to an optically active frequency represented 
as the edge of the infra-red absorption band at 8’02;i. 
This case is interesting because a broad band in 
absorption corresponds to a very sharp line in the Raman 
spectrum. 

The study of diamond clearly indicates that it is not 
necessary for a crystal to contain molecules to give Raman 
Effect. The “ latice vibrations’' in diamond appear to be 
sufficient to exhibit tlie effect. 

Krishnamurti^ has studied a large number of solid 
crystalline inorganic nitrates, cldorides and sulphates, by 
the powder method described before. 

He divides the chlorides into three groups: — 

(1) Those winch give strong Raman Lines, viz., 
chlorides of Hg(ous), Hg(ic), P, A.s, Sb, C, Si, Ti, Sn, and 
H. [Hg(ous), and Hg(io) chlorides give very intense Raman 
lanes.] 

’ Schaefer, Zeit. f. Phys., 54, 153 (1929). 

’ Ramswamy, Ind. J. Phys., Vol. V, Part I, 97 (1930). 

’ Bhagwantam, Ind. J. Phys., Vol. V, 169 U930). 

* Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phys., V, pp. 1, 183 (1930). 
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(2) Those which give faint lines. — BiCU, ZnCU, Cdli, 
AuCU. 

(3) Those which give no lines at all ^Ghlorides o 
Na, K, BH*, Ba, Ag. Cu(ic), Cd, Mg, SnCous), CdBr„ Bbl„ 
KI, LiF, A"aF, CaF,. 

It is seen from the above classification that chlorides 
of electro-positive elements do not show the effect, while 
tliose of non-metals and metalloids do show it. Two 
groups can he made, based on the consideration whether union 
between any atom and the chlorine atom is of the electro- 
valent type (ionic binding, electron transfer complete) or 
covalent type (electron sharing). The former arc complotelj 
ionised in solution. It is also observed that tbe non-conduc- 
tors and feeble conductors show tbe Bamau Effect well, while 
good conductors do not. 

The structure of the crystal — w’hcthcr it is formed into 
ionic or molecular lattice — is also very important. Ionic 
crystals like NaCl and KCl do not show' any effect while 
those arranged in molecular lattices do so. Krishnamurti* 
publishes some interesting results on the study of Banian 
Efiect in crystalline rhombic sulphur. It is found from the 
Raman Lines that the corresponding infra-red frequencies lie 
in the region 20/i to 120 n. Lines are found corres- 
ponding to 118, 66, 16, 41, 23 and 21 ft in the infra-i-ed. 
Bow Coblentz, Schubert and Taylor and Rideal observed 
absorption maxima in the infra-red at 7‘76, 10’73, and 11*90, 
n. These then must be due to combinations of the funda- 
mental frequencies. Other substances such as carbon 
tetrachloride show this effect. 

Mention also should be made of the observation of 
Krishnamurti* on ferrous and nickel sulphate which it will 
be noted are paramagnetic crystals- No lines appeared in 
these crystals while lines from copper and manganese 

' Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phys., 6, 105 (1930) 

Krishnamurti, Ind. J. Phys., 5, i82 (1830). 
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sulphates -w^re weak. This shdws that the paramagnetic 
cations tend to weaken the lines due to the radical SO 4 . 
In an acqueous solution of ferrous sulphate the line appears. 
Paramagnetic nitrate of copper and manganese also show 
a weakening of the inactive HO 3 frequency. 

• LIQUIDS 

The liquids have been most extensively studied for the 
Raman Effect. Easiest to work with they are expected to 
yield valuable information regarding the nature of chemical 
bonds and the ionic states. The liquids studied may be 
broadly divided into three classes ; 

(1) Organic liquids. 

(2) Liquefied gases. 

(3) Mixtures and solutions. 

The organic liquids have received the greatest atten- 
tion because of their variety and the ordered arrangement in 
them. They have been studied from various points of view. 

(ff) The frequency of vibrations of such bonds as 
C — H, C = C,C = 0, etc., may be investigated and the modifi- 
cation introduced in the presence of other bonds found.* 

(b) The effect of substitution of chemical groups may 
be studied. 

(c) The effect of substitution of a heavier atom for a 
lighter one of the same family, c.p., halogens can be found. 

(d) The structure of the molecule may be determined 
or verified and fundamental difference between different 
types of compounds such as Aiiphatics and Aromatics can 
be investigated. 

The greatest time has been devoted to the study of 
Benzene and its derivatives, the nitro compounds, paraffisn, 
halogen derivatives, alcohols, etc* We shall consider some 
typical examples of such studies. 


' See Appendix II. 
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In tlie cnsc of C— ll-bond in tctrachlor-otlmno llic shift 
corresponds to 3*85 m but in tricldorcthvlenD where the 
carbon atom has a double liond the C — H line shifts to 3'25 IK 
Daure* has shown that for liydrogcn compounds 
with single Itonds the shift is 2780 — B-iOOcni' while the 
double bond C = 0 gives IbOO — 1740 cni~'. Bhagwantain 
and \enkatcswaran' find that the C— H bonds show 
=2950cin~’. The lines arc eijually spaced, the spacing 
being about 40 om~’. In compounds with a single hydro* 


gen atom the multiple structure disai'pears and a line at 
3020 cm ’ appears. In CH, Cl, the lines are (2930, 2985), 
in methane in the gaseous stales they are 2915, 3022. 3072 
cm . The shift 1440 <;m~’ seems to he connected with 
H atoms in the aliphatics. 

The compounds CH,G!,, GHCI,, CHBr„ and 
CCi* ghc several Raman lanes close to the exciting lines, 
the difference being of the order of 400cm- The opinion 
is expressed that these are differential frequencies, /.c., differ* 
ences between certain observed infra-red absorptions. But 
*Iarvin ‘ explains them as due to fundamentals. The infra- 
rod absoiptiou in fact may be explained as due to certain 
combinations. The evidence seems fairly clear that the 
vibrational frequencies observed in light scattering are really 
fundamental frequencies and not due to intercomlnnation 

between the fundamental vibration frequencies of the mole- 
cules. This would seem to be fairly clear from the com- 
para ive data for substances with similar chemical con- 
stitution, but with atoms of different weight in the 

(.amsan nnd \cnkatesnaran’s rcsalls on Bromoform as 


; Daure, Gompt. Rend. ISO, 1833 (I9‘^8) 

> |bugwantam and Venkateswaran Soc o 
Raman, Transactions of the o ®°°- 

01 the Faraday Society, September. 1629 . 
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towards longer wavelengths witli increasing weight of the 
snhstitnent atoms.” Corresponding frequency shifts attribut- 
ed to tlie chlorine and bromine atoms are well illustrated 
in tlie following table: — 

CL . . Av = 750, 60)0, 320, 250 cm'*. 

Br. . . A.‘ = 660, 550, 230, 160 cm'\ 

A,. = 750cnr^ for chlorine, and 660cm'* for 
bromine are diffuse. Tliey might be two close lines or the 
diffusivity might bo due to the isotopes of chlorine and 
bromine. 

In benzene At- = 1000 cm'* is very prominent while 
in chloro- and bromo-benzenes Ar = 1025 appears. This 
illustrates the effect of svibstitution. 

Solutions have been studied to observe the frequency 
due to radicals and ions. Garreii, Daure, Venkateswaran, 
Ganesan and others have studied this aspect. Daure found 
sharp lines for the ll-G\ bond. Mukherji and Sengupta* 
have studied the sulphates and found frequencies character- 
istic of the SO* group. Taylor’ has studied the Raman 
Spectra of H,SO*, HGIO* and the alkali sulphates and 
compared the shifts with infra-red data. An energy 
diagram of the AX* group is suggested. 

The spectra of several nitrates and carbonates have been 
studied in solution as well as in the solid state. In some 
cases for certain ions the inactive frequencies have been 
detected. The frequency for the NOj group found in the 
nitrates agrees for the measurement of the NOj ion in 
nitric acid. 

The liquefied gases form an interesting study. McLenan 
and McLeod’ have studied oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen in the liquid state. For oxygen and nitrogen, a 


' Mukerji and Sengupta, Ind. J. Phys., 3, 503 (1929). 

Taylor, Trans. Farad. Soo., p. 830 (1929). 

’ MoLenan and MoLeod, Loc. cit. 
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frequency of 15510 cm", 2328’5cur‘ has been found. The 
vesuhs obtained from liquid H, are very interesting and 
serve to verify some earlier speculations regarding the 
existence of ortho and para-hydrogens. 

In this case a frequency difference of 354 cm'* and 
588 cm "* are found which arc in the ratio 3 ; 5, while a line 
shifted by 4159 cm'* is also observed. 

From the theory of band spectra the energy of rotation 
of a diatomic molecule is given by ; — 

E “ —ufiiu ,1* — 

m = Rotational quantum number. 

h — Planck’s constant. 

I == The moment of inertia of a molecule. 

For m = 0, 1,2, 3, etc., we get 

E = 0, B/i, 4B/i, 9B/j, etc., This as we see does not 
give any /o’ = Ei — E, such that the frequency ratio is 
3 : 5. If wo however substitute the half quantum numbers 
we get for w = etc., E = B?i/4, 9B7i/4, 25B7i/4, 

49B7//4, etc. If Ave now consider a transition 25/4 Bft-> 
B/i/4 and another 49/4 B/i— ^9/4 B7i two frequencies are 
obtained Avhose ratios are as observed. 

Also if we proceed according to wave-mechanics where 
the energy is represented by E = Bhn {m -f 1) with m = 
0, 1, 2, 3,ete., we get E=0, 2B/i, 6B7^, r2B7<, 20B/(, etc. 
Row taking the transitions m = 2 to )h = 0 and j)? = 3 to 
•at = 1 into consideration we get the two frequencies in the 
ratio 3:5. It should be noted that no trace of such ratios 
as 2 . 3, 2 . 5, 3 : 4, etc., appears, and hence vs’e conclude 
that these do not occur. The two facts now brought to 
light are 

(1) The wave-mechanical formula has a physical 
reality. 
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(2) In liquid hydrogen there are tvro sorts of mole- 
cules — one in •which transitions from m — 2 to 
m = 0 can occur and the other in which m = 3 to 
m — 1 can take place. 

The intensity of x 4473*1 corresponding to a shift of 
588 cm~ ^ was between two to three times that of X442B’6^ — 
a shift of 354cm This shows therefore that the 
molecules of one kind are two to three times as numerous as 
the molecules of the other type. 

These results fit in very well "witli the assumption of 
Dennison that there are two kinds of hydrogen molecules. 
In one group on\y odd rotation levels are present while in 
the other only even. It was found that the experimental 
curves for the specific heat of hydrogen did not agree with 
the theoretical calculations unless an assumption of this sort 
were made. .The relative abundance of the types of molecules 
as required by the data is nearly the same as revealed by 
the Eaman Etfeot. Line with the shift 4149 cm”* is found 
to be associated with the transition from the normal state 
to the first vibrational state of the Hj molecules. Subsequent 
work by McLenan, 'Wilhelm and Smith* has shown that 
the slow transformation from ortho hydrogen to para hydro- 
gen at liquid hydrogen temperature can be studied by follow- 
ing the change in the intensity of Eaman lines due to these 
molecules. 

Salant and Sandow’ find shifts for liquid HCl and 
HBr Ay to be 2781cm"* and 2479cm while in the 
gaseous state Wood found 2886cm~’ for HCl, This 
shows that on liquefaction the shift is towards the lower 
frequency. * The Lorentz-Lorenz theory affords an e.xpla- 
nation of this phenomenon. 

’ McLenan, Wilhelm, and Smith, Trans. Roy. Soo., Canada, 
22, 413 (1928). 

® Salant and Sandow, Phj-s. Rev., 35, 214 (1930), 

’ See Appendix II. 

P. 43 
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The study of other liquefied- gases does not reveal any- 
thing very remarkable. 

GASES. 

The gases so far studied- are HCl, i^TEEsj 0»t Iss, H*, 
CO„CO,KO,aud SO,. 

CO and COi vrere first studied by Eassetti.’ In carbon 
monoxide a shift of 2154 cm' ^ is obtained ■which coincides 
•with the infra-red absorption band at 4'66 In- carbon 
dioxide the re are three infra-red absorption bands at 2 ( , 
4'25, and I4'7 h but none of these is represented as 
Raman Lines. The frequency shifts are 1284 cm'*^ and 
1392 cm"* , ■which it should be noted corresponds to the 
difference in frequency bet-ween the t'wo components of the 
double band at 2‘T and 4-25 . 

Wood* has studied the effect for HCl, gas in great 

detail. A Raman line at k 4581*8’ A.Li is photographed and 
is found to correspond to the infra-red -wavelength of 3*466'*. 
Now this corresponds' exactly to the missing line or the' 
centre of the gap between the two branches of the absorp- 
tion band of HGl in the infra-red. as measured by Imes.^ 

Close to the exciting mercury line 4358 A.U. there are 
nearly equidistant bands. These correspond to the pure 
rotation levels of HGl as found by Czerny.**^ It is re- 
markable that only alternate bands appear in the Raman 
Spectrum. The tables given belo^w sho^w the results. 

Czerny Wood 



44*1 43*6 

48*5 , 

53-8 53-9 

60*4 

68*9 67*1 

80*4 

90 (uncertain) 

Rassetti, Nature, 123, 205 (1928). 

Srplat?!? 

Czemy, Z. Sur. Phys. 
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\ in A. .U 


Av in cm ^ Transition 


Infra-i ed p- 


437,7-60 

ion 

85- 6 

142-7 

94- 2 

187-5 

4402- 4 

229 4 

10- 4 

2710 

18' 6 

312 9 

26- 5 

353-0 

4314- 7 

143-8 

23- 8 

183-3 

31- 2 

232 2 

4581- 8 

2886-0 


0 ^ — >2 62-69 

1 — >3 104-29 

2 — 146-0? 

3— — >5 187-45 

4' — ^6 228-87 

5 — >7 270 03 

6 — >8 311-23 

7 — >9 352-23 

4' — ^2 146-03 

5 — ^3 187-45 

.6 — >4 228-87 

2S85-4> 


The first column gives the observed wavolengtli of the Raman 
lines. The second column gives the frequency difierence -with 
the exciting line x 4358- In the third column -we find the 
rotational transitions in the molecule to which the line cor- 
responds and the fourth column gives a comparison with 
the infra-red data-” 

studied by Wood .gives a single line identified 
-with an absorption band at 6*5ft. The other strong bands at 
6*8f^ and lOp are not represented. 

Oxygen gives a number of equally spaced lines '(6 or 7) 
on both the sides of the exciting lines, they can be irecognised 
as corresponding to changes in molecular rotational energy. 
It is found that alternate levels are missing, only odd levels 
being in evidence. 

In hydrogen a Raman line corresponding to the tran- 
sition 1 — giving a frequency difference of 583 cm“*. 
While AIcLenan In addition has obtained the weaker 0 — >2 
transition for the liquid state. Thus the odd levels are found 
to have ’greater statistical weight. 

In nitrogen the pattern’ is the same but all rotational 
transitions are represented. Lines corresponding to 
transitions between even rotational states are strong and 
others are weak. 


* This line is excited by X 4047. 
’ See Plato II. 
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Nitrogen monoxide gives a shift corresponding to a 
purely electronic transition* NO has ’F-statc as normal, 
the separation being 124 cm This frequency shift appears* 
This interpretation has hovrevcr been questioned, and there 
is, as yet, no definite proof of combination scattering involv- 
ing electronic transitions* For a negative experiment on 
this line, see a paper by Toshniwal in the present volume. 

Sulphur dioxide has been experimented rvith by 
Dickinson and "West. ^ It gives three shifts 524‘3, 1145*9, 
1340*1, cm~*. Last two agree with the absorption bands 
as found by Coblentz. The first shift is outside the range 
of his measurements. The structure of GOi molecule and 
the SO, one is the same and it appears strange that such 
a fundamental difference should exist hetrvecn the two as 
far as the Raman Effect is concerned* 

The results obtained in the case of the gases have all 
been explained by Rassetti,’ Hill and Komblo,* Langer/ 
Dioke,* etc. We shall deal with them in a separate sec- 
tion* Mention should however he made of the important 
fact that the selection tuic for the Raman Eft'ect in tran- 
sitions come out to be AtK=Oor +2 while for absorption 
it is Am= ±1. 


SOME ASPECTS AND APPLICATIONS OF 
RAMAN EFFECT 


Some interesting applications of Raman Effect have been 
attempted by Kothari,* Deodhar^ and Allan.® Kothari 
points out that some faint Fraunhofer lines in the solar spec- 
trum may be supposed to bo Raman lines arising from “a 


Dickinson and West, Phys. Eer., 35, 1126 f 19301 
Rassetti, Proo. Nat. Ac. Sc., 15,234. ^ ^ 

Hill and Kemble, Proo. Nat Ac. So , 15, 3S7 
Longer, Nature, 123, 345 (1929). 

Dieke, Nature, 123, p. 564 (1929). 

Kothari, Nature, 124, 90 (1929) 

Deodhar, Z. f. PUys., 57, 570 (iQom 
Allan, Nature, 123, 127 (l029). 
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combined effect of Raman Scattering and ordinarj' absorp- 
tion.” 

The molecules responsible for the production of the 
cyanogen and the swan bands may modify a beam of light 
from the photosphere to v—v^ v being a strong vibration- 
rotation frequency. If *’“»•’ happens to coincide witii H or 
K frequencies the modified light will be absorbed by the 
high level Ca"^ atoms. Thus in place of r, we shall get a 
black absorption line. 

Kothari finds that this view can explain the appear- 
ance of certain faint lines in the solar spectrum- ‘‘ If this 
view bo correct it wilt give us a method of calculating the 
total number of CN molecules in the solar atmosphere from 
a comparison of the intensities of the modified line with that 
of K line with the aid of known dispersion formula.” For 
the coronal spectrum he docs not find good agreement, (See 
also Macke and Wildt — Z- f. Phys., 59, 501, 1930. — The 
spectrum of Sun’s corona.) 

Allan suggested that some lines in the secondary 
spectrum of hydrogen might be due to the Raman Effect 
excited in the hydrogen molecules by the Palmer lines pro- 
duced by the atoms during the electric discharge. Deodhar 
has identified some lines due to — H\ in the secondary 
spectrum. Due to the great number of lines in the spectrum 
nothing very definite can be said in this connection unless 
a detailed and systematic investigation is undertaken. 
^Ve have to leave a large margin for chance coincidences 
before we can attach any value to such identifications. 


Raman Effect and Electeolvtic Dissociation 

Eao^ has recently published results of his study of 
the Raman Spectra of Nitric acid at diflferent dilutions. By 

Rao, Proc. Roy. Soc., A., 127, 279 (1929). 


1 
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the study of ithe intensity of the Sainan lines he 'was able to 
trace the progress of electrolytic dissociation in the acid. 

A modified form of Wood’s tube was used and in 
general his method was followed. To ensure uniform 
illumination ifor exposures at different concentrations 'the 
mercury arc and the reflectors were placed at the same 
distance and the voltage and the current were kept nearly 
constant. This method of procedure appears to be hardly 
satisfactory and for a quantitative problem like this more 
elaborate precautions seem to be necessary. 

About ten lines are obtained in the :scattered spectrum 
out of which four are identified as due to the nndissociated 
Hl^Oa molecules, three to JlOs ion — are tcommon to nitrates 
— and three to water. The decrease in the intensity lof the 
HjSOj lines and increase in those due to the NG3 ion ^ve 
an ocular demonstration 'Of the dissociation theory. 

From micro-photomcbric records of the plates the rela- 
tive number of ions and the .HNOs molecules can be 
calculated and the .progress of ’ dissociation with increasing 
dilution be traced. 

The two methods generally used for studying dissocia- 
tion are — (1) by osmotic pressure measurement, (2) from 
electrical conductivity measurements, in the :first method 
help is taken of Henry’s law of solutions. The second 
utilises Kohlrausche’s .law which states that the mobility of 
ions is independent of the concentration. The curves repro- 
duced below from fiao’s paper illustrate the results. The 
uppermost curve is from Kamau Effect data, the middle one 
from conductivity measurements and the lowest from vis- 
cosity-conductivity formula. The form of the curve ' is the 
same but the numerical agreement is far 'from good. The 
Eaman Effect data, as the author suggests, are the .most 

rcliable .bccause the intensity of Eaman lines is accurately 

proportional to the total molecular aggregate while the 
general validity of the other laws is doubtful. 
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Results of various other vrorkors ou' the same subject 
disagree \Yith those of Rao in some details bat there is 



Dissociation of HNOj 

(o)~Carro from Raman Effect; (b)—Gonduclivjts- measurements ; (c)— Vis- 
cosity conductivity formula.)* 


absolutely no doubt about the value of the method as a 
means of making an accurate study of dissociation. 

OaiiCUI/ATIOn op the Specutc Heat of Soi/Tp Oeganic 

Substances 

Some lines in the Raman Spectra can be definitely 
identified vith fixed modes of vibrations in the molecule. 
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TakiBC tie help of this Andrevrs and bontUard " ^ 

ceeacd in calcalafm,, the specific heat of sotne f 
substances. A correct nmnbet of degrees o. frocdo^n ... 

bo assigned to eacb frequency. ^ If -o 

tbo various modes ot vibrations act as Einstem osci . - 

is possible to employ the frequenacs from the ‘ 
Spectra and calculate the. specific b.eat of molecules or . 
temperature." This has boon done for methyl alcohol, e.-^^ 
alcohol, benrene. toule.no. etc., from 15^ to 260^ K, tl’-c 
deviation being abont 5 per cent. 


RAiticx Etsect ic; the X-kat Rkgios 
Experiments have been performed by Davis 
Mitchell* and others on the scattering of X-rays by berylmm. 
aluminium and graphite as diffusing substances* They n.v 
the Kc,,a, of molobdynnm vrith the double X-ray ^ptc* 
trometer developed by Davis and Purks.*^ In aduition 
the undisplaced c, they observed lines disnlac^ 

tovrards the longer rvavelength side by an amount to 
expected if it be assumed that part of the energy of ta® 
incident quantum is utilised in ionirdng the E shell of t ^c 
atoms and the rcniainder is scattered as a quantum of 1®^ 
energy. In case, of graphite the line displaced agrees 
with =/:r -Vo, being the energy level (237 volts) of the 
carbon ?-tora. They used osu ionisation chamber for detec- 
tion. All efforts to detect a displacement tovcards the shorter 
wavelength side prov ed fruitless. 

These results do not however stand unchallenged'. 
ElirenbuTg* used photographic methods but fiiiled to obtain 
any such shift. More recently East * used Alas the diffus- 
ing substance and 612 X.E. (Rh .Ks ) as the. incident tight- 


’ Andrews amt Sonthjird, ?hys. Rev.. S5. 610 (IPSO). 

* Davis and AUtcV.eB. Phys, Rev.. 35. lip (1P2S>. 

’ Davis and Parks, Proc.'Kat. Ac. So.. tS, 419. (1927). 
' Birenburg. Zest. f. Phvs^, 53. 

* ivEst, Zeit, t. Phys., cS, 519 (1929). 
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The exposure given was twenty times that required to 
obtain the Compton Efl'ect- No trace of the Raman line 
reported by the previous workers was obtained. 

Dr. B. B. Ray' has obtained new lines in a photograph 
got by passing X-rays through a film of soot and taken in 
the direction of the incident light. The frequency modifica- 
tion corresponds to the line of carbon, oxygen and hydrogen. 
This Dr. Ray attributes to a sort of Raman Effect but Bhar- 
gava’ in his note to Nature points out that this is merely 
photoionisation. * 

Due to the doubtful nature of the experiments nothing 
definite can be said at present as regards the existence or 
otherwise of Raman Effect in the X-ray region. It is 
interesting to note however that Carrelli* in a note to 
Nature published certain theoretical calculations and arrived 
at the conclusion that the conditions to be satisfied to observe 
the effect in the X-rays are 

(1) Substances giving semi-optical lines should be used. 

(2) The scattering substance should be of low atomic 

number. 

(3) The ratiowv- should be high Eu being the kinetic 

energy of the electron emitted in the Compton 
Effect in one direction with a particular exciting 
frequency. 1 Ef* 1 is the energy of the K orbit. 

Rajiax Eppecx Near the Oriticaii Point 

The fact that there is a close connection between 
Raman Effect and classical scattering cannot be disputed, 
for substances which show strong classical scattering also 
give strong Raman lines. 

' Ray, Nature, Vol. 125, 746, 856 (1930). 

° Bliargavn, Nature, Sep. 13 (1930). 

’ See also Bhargavu and Mukerji, Nature, Feb. 22, 1931, p. 273. 

* GarelH, Nature, Vol. 125, 201 (1930). 

P, 43 
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At the critical point classical scattering increases a 
hundred or a thousand times giving rise to the phenomenon 
of critical opalescence. It is natural therefore that Raman 
Effect too \Yill be intensified in this state. 

Raman experimenting with CO, and a mixture of CS, 
and methyl alcohol found an increase in the intensity of 
the lines near the critical point and so did Ramdas' 
working with CO,. Bogros and Rocard’ studying a 
mixture of phenol and w’ater did not oven find the Raman 
Spectra. Ziemecld* made a careful study of iso-butyric 
acid which with water gives a mixture whose critical point 
is at 24 C and finds that the change in the intensity of the 
Raman lines is small. A possible increase of 30— -40^ is 
obsened while the classical scattering increases by as 
much as oOO per cent. This change of 30—40 per cent might 
be due to the increase in the intensity of the overlapping 
^ntinuous spectrum, and hence the increase in intensity of 
Raman lines can be regarded as practically nil. 

This It will bo observed leads us to conclude that 
Raman Scattering is non-coherent in nature. It is well- 
known that ll,o critical point is a state of Huctuation and 
0 tite classtcal scattoring-to express in loose tern.s_takcs 

tacobL'or !i Scattering being 

in- bv diffemt relation betwcon scattcr- 

lle and hZV” '™''^’ ““"’'“‘'‘I 'riHcal 

stale and henee tbero .s no inerease in intensity. 

Effect e.j., fte width, intens.^ “’’'7- 

Raman lines. Polarisation, etc., of the 

in width. We can gt’neraUse'^tl 

he results by saying that for 

' Ramdas, Ind. J. Phv«! it 
; Bogros and Rooard Jo’ur^r 
Z.emocki. Phil, Mag., p. 72 ( 1929.) 
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any ordered arrangement like a crystal the lines are sharp 
wliile in liquids and amorphous solids they are diffuse. 

Tiie change in sharpness is well illustrated in the 
study of ice and Avater. The comparatively sharp lines in 
ice become diffuse as ice melts though no appreciable change 
of frequency occurs. This is interpreted by saying that the 
damped vibrations of the molecule in the liquid may be 
responsible for the broad lines. But clearly the question 
of broadening is intimately connected with different types 
of molecular bindings for there are liquids in which the 
lines are very sharp. In viscous liquids like glycerine it 
is observed that a continuous spectrum is prominently 
associated with the modified scattering, and is present in 
almost all liquids to a greater or less extent. In the 
alcohols the continuous background increases as Ave go up 
the series, being practically absent in the earlier members. 

Folan'sation . — It was noticed during the very first 
experiments of Prof. Raman that the modified lines were 
polarised. This aspect is very fundamental from the point of 
view of the investigation of the exact nature of the scatter- 
ing and the scattering molecule. 

Tlie modified line in the liquid may be polarised in a 
direction parallel to the direction of the polarisation of the 
unmodified lines, partially polarised or unpolarised. In 
quartz it is found that depending on the direction of the 
optic axis Avith respect to the incident and the scattered 
beams the modified line may be polarised in a direction 
perpendicular to that in the unmodified line. 

Bhagwanfam^ has made a detailed study of Ramau 
Lines occurring iu compounds like SO,, GS,, SO,, IsTH,, etc. 
He finds that the polarisation characteristic of lines from 
compounds Avith similar structure are the same. “ A high 
degree of polarisation for any Raman Line is generally 


* Bhagwantam, Ind. J. Phys., 5, 59(1930). 
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iiccouiprtnicd I'y rclutivcly li^rf>c intensitios iuil tho couvorfis 
Toktion is not truo-’ 

AYo shall (leal with tho various explanations offered 
for tho polarisation in tho next section. 

For details regarding this aspect of tho phenomonon 
papers hy Menzies,* Gahannes,' Daurc,” and Ohagsvantam 
should he consulted. 

/atcnsitifs,— If lines having tho same fn'qucncy shifts 
hut due to different exciting lines be considered it was 
found even during the earlier investigations of Raman and 
Krishnan that the intensity increases as tho wavelength 
of tho exciting line decreases. The increa.se in tho scatter- 
ing is more rapid than indicated hy the Rayleigh fourth- 
power law. 

Daure^ also made measurements on the light scatter- 
ed by AsClj, He found that tho increase in tho inten- 
sity is less rapid than the Rayleigh law. In a subsequent 
experiment he studied the scattering of the nmreury lines 

4358 A-U. and 5460 A.U- Ho found that the ratio 
of the intensity of the lines showing the same shift i.s equal 
to the ratio of tho exciting lines in the scattered spectrum, 
lilore recently Ornstein and Rekvcld^ from their study 
of the scattering by CCU conclude that tho intensities of the 
modified lines obey the Rayleigh law accurately. Sircar has 
studied the Raman Effect of CCF from the point of view* 
of intensity measurements and finds that the scattering 
increases more rapidly as the exciting line approaches the 
viltvaviolet absorption line of the liquid. It is suggested that 
tho different results obtained by Ornstein and Rckveld are 

I Jtensies, PluL Mag., S, 504 (1920). 

181,'65f ■’ 

^ Dauro, Conipt. Rend., 186, 1833(1928) 

Compt. Rend., 188, 

» Ofastein and Rekveld, Zeit. {. Phvs 61 593 f 10301 
Si.roar, Ind. J. Phys., 5, 159 (1930X 
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flue lothc fact that they have overlooked the slight absorbing 

po-wer of the liquid in the region 4046 A.U. Sircar has also 
found the ratio of tiic intensity of the strongest Raman Line 
to the exciting line to be 1/410 while for all the lines taken 
togetiier (i. c., lines duo to same original line) it comes out to 
be 1/150. 

The ratio of the intensities of the Stokes and anti-Stokes 
line is very important as it forms a criterion for various 
theories of Raman Effect. According to the MaxAvellian 

distribution the ratio should be 1 : while from Schro- 

dinger’s original theory of dispersion it follows that the ratio 
ought to be one. Statistical mechanics yields a more or less 
correct ratio. 

The unsymmetrical continuous spectrum accompanying 
the Raman lines may be interpreted as duetothe unresolved 
rotational effect and varies in intensity from substance to 
substance. This was correlated with the optical anisotropy 
of the molecules by Raman and Krishnan and subsequent 
theoretical work by Manneback* has lent a theoretical 
justification for the explanation. 

In this connection we can also consider the effect of tem- 
perature on Raman Effect. An increase produces a change in 
(?) the general character of all the lines, and (ii) a change in 
the relative intensities of the Stokes and anti-Stokes Lines. 

According to the simple picture of the phenomenon 
given by Raman the modified line of enhanced frequency 
arises as follows. The incident quantum of energy liv com- 
ing in collision with the molecule extracts from it if it 
happens to be in the excited state- 

hv + excited molecule > (h,. + Jiv) + normal mole- 

cule. A modified line of enhanced frequency thus appears. 

The intensity of the Raman line of enhanced frequency 
will clearly depend on the number of excited molecules 


'Manneback, Nature, 125, 88 (1930). 
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present Avhich is pi'oi)ortioiiixl to c” . As the temperature 
increases tlie number of excited molecules also increases 
and so docs the iiitensitj' of the anti-Stokes line- 

Krishnan' in a preliminary experiment found this 
to he the case in GCU, and subsequently this has been veri- 
fied by various workers. Brickweddc and Peters' studied 
quartz between — 130'’C and o50'’C. The intensity of the 
anti-Stokes Lino increases greatly with temperature. 
Quantitative experiments also confirm the theory which says 
that at high temperatures the intensity of the Stokes and 
anti-Stokes Lines should be equal. Experiments on the etToct 
of temperature also confirm the assertion that the Raman 
Scattering is non-cohoront. 


PART HI 


THEORIES OF RAMAN EFFECT 
The existence of Raman Effect had been predicted long 
before the experimental discovery of Prof. Raman by 
more than one theoretical worker. SmekaP in 1923 
discussed the question of thermodynamic equilibrium 
between radiation and matter, on the linos laid down by 
Einstein and arrived at the conclusion that if molecules arc 
capable of existing in several metastable and excited states 
then the principle of thermodynamic equilibrium requires 
that in addition to the original beam we should have scat- 
tering of the beam of frequency v± 1 % where vj. is a charac- 
teristic frequency of the molecule. Later on Kramers and 

Heisenberg came to the same conclusion to w'hich we 
shall refer later on. 


^ Krishnan, Nature, 122, 650 (1928) 

^ Smokal.Nalur-wjss, 11,873(1923) ^ 

Kramers and Heisenberg, Zeit. [.‘phys., 31,681 (1929)., 
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Raman simultaneously with the discovery of the 
effect gave a simple picture of the process- A quantum of 
energy hv was supposed to collide with an unexcited mole- 
cule, impart to it the energy and escape with h 
In case the molecule was already in the excited state the 
quantum //«■,. got added to the exciting quantum and a line 
of enhanced frequency was observed. 

It is clear that with the discovery of tlie missing line in 
case of HCl, of the two lines of COi and other apparent 
anomalies such a simple picture could not account for all 
the observed facts. Further the previous explanation threw 
no light whatever on the mechanism of the interaction 
between the quantum and the molecule. 

We shall now give a brief outline of tlie theory of 
Raman Effect as outlined by Langer, Dieke, Rasetti. Hill and 
Kemble, etc., from the original dispersion theory of Kramers 
and Heisenburg. 

Kramers' Dispersion Theory - — In the dispersion theory 
of Kramers and Heisenburg’ the problem of scattering and 
dispersion is attacked from the consideration of the atom 
as postulated by the quantum theory. The atom is supposed 
to react with the incident field like a virtual radiation field 
whose frequencies are those corresponding to the various 
transitions in the atom. 

They consider the incidence of mono-chromatic light 
represented by the electric vector The change in 

the electric moment of the system is found to be 




4 ^. 

'Hh' 


(Ec) 

<o' + V 




2r{ 


The occurrence of e shows that the radiation 

from the atom will consist of the frequency v-ku+u where “ 
and u' correspond to the two periods of the disturbed atom. 

The terms v-f u+A have been interpreted by Kramers 
and Heisenburg as incoherent radiation of frequency v ± v 


* Loo. oit. 
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whore in the enerev (inferetie*' hetv/cf'n the rtn'isidere?! 
and any otiitM- f-tate. Tiiis dii^i-er^um theory knsiner8 
and IJoii-enhnrii eimla'uis the fnndanietiUti a‘-' Uinj!tioii“ on the 
i>asis of which inter <>n the nuUris incdianicH was .ieveiO|<ed, 
and hence tlie result the name ns trivetj hy %vaviv 
iiiechnnics. 

Let us cnnsider tiu^ atom in n (larUctihir ^tnte. If a 
light wave of freqiumcy , in-rtnrl’n tiie fyhteai it gives 
rise to harmonic componentK of the frequency 

_ „ _ V'^ ~ 1 

Cousider a case in whieij the eicotric uiouient associated 
witii the transition iias tlio Panic direction a? th“ oloctric 
vector of the light wave, then the anijditude of »*ii or the 
uiodihed heam can he jmt a? 

^' 4.',; +•■ ' »•,{. ~’l 

when xh ~ (•v';' v’-, d-r give the transitions hedween the state f 
and the state s- and so decs x- hetnoen ^'and s. This cleaHy 
hrings out the fact that the condition that a Uainan transition 
i-^h should occur is that thereshould he an “allowed’’ transi- 
tion between l-^s and i.r., hoth the ptates involved 
should he eapahle of coiuhining with a third state. In case a 
transition is foriudden, i.r., r;, - 0 the amidiiude of v^.. will 

be 0 and hence if the third eoimuon st.ate does not exist then 
no Raman line will he observed. 

As has hcorv shown earlier (see Pari 1) this implies a 
selection rale m = + 2 or 0. 

This theory leads us to expect some peculiarities in 
the Raman Spectrum of non-]iolar molecules like 0^ and 
N,. In the infra-red spectrum of these gases transitions 
between different vibrational states (without electronic 
changes) do not give rise to radiation for tlio mo!ecule.s arc 
non-polar. Rut in the Raman Effect since the condition for 
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the appearance of a line is that Xh = fx'I'i ’/'s should not 

be 0 the corresponding shifts appear. This consequence 
is verified in Rassetti’s * experiments. 

The results of Wood with HCl can now be easily 
explained. Before going into the detailed explanation of 
the observations it would be better to go through a brief 
sketch of the HCl spectrum. 

The rotation-vibration spectrum of HCl was studied 
by Imes and the following curve is obtained.* 

The centre represents the missing line. ” We shall 
now consider how this arises. 

The frequency is represented by 
v=ro («,— 7l,)-fc ■) 

where and n, denote two vibrational states and 
and ?», two rotational states. The selection rule for w is 
Am = + 1 . Taking n , — = I , we have, 

I— l'0 + c[(«Ji ± 1)'— w,’] 

=»'o±2 nil c+c. 

The number of lines obtained can be represented diagramniati- 
cally as follows (m is the quantum number of the initial 
state) : — 

I'f) - 3c I'D ~ »'o co+c »'n+3c I’o+Br 


1<— — 2 0 <— •! 0 - > 1 1—^2 2— >3 

Kg. 9 

- We see that besides ,.o, vo + c also is not present or 
m=0 is not possible as an initial state in absorption while 
it is possible in the reverse process. This is difficult to 
account for. The difficulty is removed if half-quantum 

’ Ras-setti, Nature, 124j 792 (1929). 

See Plate II. 

P. 44 
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imiTiberB are svibstUuto.d or tlio wnve-mcchanicBl oxprfBsion 
IB employed. The expressions now heroine 

v= vo+Bl(7n+ 1 + AmY — 

=vft4BAm {2m+l + A»»l — («) 

=»-o+2Bl»AJ)i+BAiii + n) stno.ts A>ii= ± 1 
=io+B±2B (m+i) 

This yields the following nutnherinp; — 


■■o- <n 


^n-Oll 


■„ n,+2n 


»A+4n 





F!b. ao 




A7)}—0 corresponds toi-o [see (fit)] and hence being for- 
bidden does not appear. ,.o is unique and thus all anomalies 
are set riglit. 

The energy in the wave-mechanical form is 

E=B)ii (jii-l-l) 
now m + 

and (m 5 + 

Thus the results from both the points of view are 
identical. 

In Raman Effect the selection principle in considera- 
tion of the third common level theory is shown to he 
AmE=0or±2. Now 

n =ro + B{0ii+i+ A7 Hr )'—(.m + iY) 

=vo+B{ AiiiH-i-2A7iiR (iii-t-^)} 

=vo tor Aiiir =0. 

Thus we see that the missing line - vo appears as a Raman line 
whatever be the value of m. This also explains why it is 
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Hioet prominent, for \Yhatover be the value of m it is bound 
to appear, for Aiur =0. 

For A>»r + 0 but ±2 wo hnvo 
r, =1-0 + 3 [4±2(2m+l)] 

we shall get a series of lines corresponding to various 
values of m- The following diagram s1io\ys the Eaman Lines 
as contrasted AYitli the absorption lines. 



It has been mentioned before that the lines accompanying 
the exciting line correspond to the alternate bands in the 
rotation spectrum of HCl as investigated by Czerny* but 
the correspondence is only accidental* for the transitions 
which give rise to the two are entirely different, as is 
clearly shown in the diagram. The absorption lino involves 
the expression 7 «(m + l) so that the Raman Transition 

y + 1 1 corresponds with 2j + 1 If higher 

terms in the expression for the absorption line are consider- 
ed the correspondence will not be exact. 

Now the most important question arises as to what is 
the physical significance of the third common level which 
plays such an important part in the occurrence of lines in 
the Raman Spectrum ? In the works of Kramers and 
Heisenburg and also in the theory advanced by Schrodinger 
it occurs as a process of calculation; but the physical 
significance is not far to seek, when we consider the works 
of Pauli, Einstein and Ehrenfest on the problem of equili- 
brium between radiation and matter combined with the idea 
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underlying the correspondence principle. . Scattering from 
the classical standpoint is (i) absorption of the incident 
light, and (ii) its simultaneous re-emission. The Hertzian 
oscillator to which the atom is likened in the classical theory 
as a result of the vibrations can be pictured as a simult- 
aneous absorber and emitter of the light of the same 
frequency. But even in cases in which the incident and 
scattered light are different, that is, the scattering is 
not classical we should expect from the general idea of 
correspondence between the classical and quantum concepts, 
that the mechanism of the process should still be the same as 
it is known to be in the limiting classical case. "When light 
of frequency v ia incident, the molecule during the process {i) 
passes from the level En to the level Ei. (u) reverts from the 
level Ez to the level En or Eji thus giving rise to light of fre- 
quency V and V— t-Ki- The importance of the third common 
level in all cases of scattering is thus evident and the selection 
rule ^m—0 or ± 2 for Raman Effect is derived accordingly. 
The intensities of the Raman Lines can be derived from this 
point of view. 

Gahanncs' Theory^ — Ordinary scattering is explained in 
terms of wave theory by supposing that the electric vector 
of the electromagnetic light wave excites an electric moment 
in the molecules forming an electric doublet. They vibrate 
with the frequency of one exciting light and scatter • it, no 
change in the frequency being produced. 

However if we suppose that the molecules are in motion 
whether it be rotation' or vibration it can be shown that the 
rc-emitted vibrations will not be sinusoidal but will be 
composed of ,. 1 , v+oj, v±q, where vis the incident frequency 
and o, and a^, etc., are the frequency involved in the rota- 
tion-vibration. Thus a change iu the w'avelength of the 
scattered radiation occurs and on both sides of the primary 
scattered beam should be found the modified lines. In 
liquids free motions of the molecules cannot occur and the 
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incident light wll react ^vith the damped oscillations of the 
molecules and a representation of this by Fourier’s series 
shows that a strong continuous spectrum is produced 
apparent as a symmetrical spreading of the primary line. 
Another result which can be deduced is that at the critical 
point no modified light will bo present. 

It can at once bo said that the above theory is incapable 
of explaining facts observable in the Raman Effect. The most 
serious discrepancy occurs in the case of the intensity of the 
Stokes and anti-Stokes lines. Let us say tliey are given 
by and N — u. On the above theory tlie ratio between 

the intensities will be • The lines of enhanced fre- 

quency thus come out to be more intense. This is contrary 
to the observed facts. The appearance of sharp lines in 
some liquids finds no explanation on the theory while 
forbidden lines and the occurrence of inactive frequencies 
is also unaccounted for. At the most it can be made to 
explain stray facts such as the occurrence of lines corre- 
sponding to alternate rotation bands in the case of HCl. 

It seems therefore that it is only the theory of light 
quanta which explains or seems to explain the exchanges of 
energies between radiation and matter and would be suc- 
cessful in coordinating the observed facts. 

We shall not attempt to go into detail regarding the 
recent attempts to give a theory on lines indicated by 
wavemechanics. Recent attempts by Manneback and others 
give indications of going a long way to give a clear under- 
standing of the processes involved in the effect. ^ 

CONCIiUSIOK 

We have reviewed briefly the immense amount 
of work done in so short a time on one of the most 

' The authors regret that the very interesting work of Manne- 
haok could not be incorporated here for which his papers in Z. f. 
Phys. should bo consulted. 
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ini|tortiuil and cpoch-uiakinfr discovcrioa in Modern Physkf:- 
'.rijoiigli tlic plicnoinenon o!)sci‘ve(l and data coHocted await 
orderinj: and coordination yet the relation of Haiiuin Vdfcfd to 
otlior hrannlios of Pliysiea and Olieiiiisiry can he pointed out- 
At the very lirsl it was evident that it was going to 
prove a powerful prohe for examining the interior of the 
molecule. A more detailed study is sure to lead to a eom- 
\tlctc undoretanding of the molecule and perhaps the atom. 
'Flic other ohserwd properties such ns ckudric and magnelie 
hircfringonce, optica! activity, speeihe heal, etc., on being 
connected with Raman Efl'ect and infra-red data will descrihe 
the molecnlc in detail. 

M’e niigiit take as an example the di.s.sociation theory. 
Tlie variation in the intensity of the Raman Lines with dilu- 
tion provides an ocular doinonstration of the phenomenon 
in progress. Reference to the ^vork of Rao on Nitric acid 
has already heovr made. 

In some investigations it has revealed mysterious pro- 
perties of crystals and their solutions. The frequency shift 
2.S.3 cm"' has been found hy Krishnamurti in lithium 
nitrate crystal but it disappears in solution. Another obser- 
vation throwing light on the nature of crystalline binding 
is that the frequency shift to he attributed to the NOj ion is 
(ho same in all solutions Imt it differs in crystals with 
different cations.' Experiments of Badieu and IColilrausch 
arc valuable from (he point of view of the modification pro- 
duced in the molecule when two liquids are mixed. 

The nature of chemical bonds is often revealed from 
lire Raman Effect data. Tim covalent or the electro-valent 
typo of bindings profoundly effect the Raman Spectra- 

The organic molecules are expeelod to reveal the secret 
of thcii structure through Raman Lines and speculations 
!ir& already rife regarding the modifications introduced in our 
ideas of the structure of the molecule by our now knowledge. 

' See Appendix 11. 
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TJie crystal strnctare stands in flirect relationship with 
liaman Effect. The X- ray data as is well-known can give 
iaforination about the constituent atoms and tlie electron dis- 
tribution in them while Raman Effect reveals the nature of 
binding between the constifnents of tiie ciwstal. As 
l^liagwantam observes ; “ The Raman Effect offers us a new 
method of studying crystals wdiich in a sense is complemen- 
tary to X-ray diffraction, for it furnishes just the kind of 
information X-rays do not give concerning the strength and 
nature of the forces which hold the crystals together.’" 

It has further revealed the real nature of the specula- 
tions regarding the inactive frequencies which could not he 
studied by any other method. 

The importance of the effect in the study of the infra- 
red spectrum of substances and the mode of their production 
cannot be overestimated. Practically whole of the infra-red 
spectrum has been shifted to the visible region to be studied 
with what we may term spectroscopic accuracy. 

The subject is still in its infancy and it is too early to 
conjecture the new venues of research it may be expected 
to open. That its potentialities are many there is no occasion 
to doubt. 

In the end we have to express our grateful thanks to 
Prof. M. N. Saha, F.R.S. for his kind interest and helpful 
suggestions and guidance during the course of the prepara- 
tion of this essay. 
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APPENDIX I 

THEORIES OP UAMAN-EFPEGT 
nr 

R. 0. Majumdah. 


The Iheorcticnl treutmont of tl\o Rnman Phonomenn has nol 
progressed mnch. Sincknl’s ns well as Krnmors’ nnd Hclsenherg'a 
trentments v,’ero rntiior gcncrut. They simply predicted the phono- 
menon. There is nothing new in the explnnntion given by Ras- 
setti, Dieke, and Langer nbout the occurrence of combination lines 
v+vi: where VI- is a forbidden transition of the molecule, as such 
explanation has been already given by Lenz, nnd repeated by 
Sohrddinger. The explanation can bo deduced on verj' general 
grounds and throws no liglit on the ineohanism. Cabnnnes and 
Rocard treat the phenomenon according to the electromagnetic 
thoorj of ^laxwcH and Lorentz, and find that the results are at vari* 
anco with experimental data. Attempts have been made by Rossi, 
Hill and Kemble, Amaldi, Mnnnobeck, but williont any appreciable 
advance being made. In all these attempts, the molecule has been 
likened to a hnrmouic osciUator. 

It does not appear that all classes of Raman Effect can be 
reated according to the same procedure. Wo must take note of 
Hie ao ua constitution of the molecnles producing Raman Effect, as 
noil as of surroundings. 

it is^wln'Lmr molecnles, 

correspond trr"ej m. Imrmonio oscillator model does not 

inonio oscillator r T o'>'^*‘esponds to the anhar- 

monio oscillator (introduced by Kratzorl T .1 r ^ 

the ^enomenon of soatteringly 

The present treatment is on lines . . 

pursued by Kramers and Heisenberg, their treatmTt' T* ^ ^ 
general from the mathematical point of view T , 

mvolved in the problem are a little obseur’e hI' 

case 18 treated Tim nni.o • «°uro. Here, a particular 

(1) '“MaotUieinoiaoM light or fro, 
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(2) Virtual ” field due to the oscillator itself of frequency 
27 rW, this being the natural frequeno}' of the oscillator.* 

It seems that if on the classical theory we are to take account 
of the excited states a procedure somewhat like this must be 
adopted. 

The an-harmonic oscillator is represented by 

+Ks 4-/a:+aa:"= e B cos P Cos gf 


or a: +6a: +n®x+acc®='~ E cos F cos 

m ^ ni 

Here e is not the charge of the electron, but the charge of the 
ions forming the anharraonic oscillator, and h is the damping 
coefficient. 


When “ p ” =7J, we have 

\*4- V* 

a3=X sin Jit+Y cos qt—o. -- ■ ■ ■ 1- 

— Y'oos 2 qt aXY sin (7i+q)t __ 
2 ( 7 ?®— 43 ’) n^~-(n+q)^ 


where X = — 
m 


A 

in 


oX'cos 2n^ 

67? '' 

aXY sin {7i~q)i 
71 ® — (7?— 3)® 


This classical result must be translated into quantum form; the 
correspondence principle helps us to identify 2^7? the frequency of 
the oscillator with vi 


W,, -w„. 

11 

. H 

(l) This expression immediately shows us that provided ~ 

is small as is always the oase in all practical cases dealing with 
Raman Effect, the ratio of tho intensities of the v—vi and v+v* 
lines will be unity and hence taking into account the fact that 


* That there be something like a virtual Oeld surrounding an atom has 
been postulated by many authors and may be seen from the following argu- 
ment. Let UB consider sodium vapour. II this be bombarded by radiation 
quanta ol frequency differing from one ot the absorption frequency of sodium 
the quanta aro allowed to pass through the mass of vapour without any 
appreciable loss; whereas if quanta of sodium D light be allowed to bombard 
tba vapour they are almost completely slopped. It seems as if the small 
region surrounding an atom captures tho quantum if its frequency coincides 
with one of the characteristic frequencies of tho atom itself or in the small 
region surrounding the atom is present a virtual field of the frequency of the 
atom. 


P. 46 
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tlie aloiiiK ah-oadj’ in Uin excited slate which gives rise to v+i-k lint 

hvi- ’ 
c - j t 

are to Uie atoms in the unexcited slate as 


We have for the intensilj' of the 

anti-Stokes Vine _ jpf 
Stokes line 

A result which agrees fairly well with experiment. 

(2) We are also enabled to find the ratio of the intensities of tlv 
modified to the unmodified Kamnn Lines. On this point howeve 
the experimental material is very scanty. 

Primary line (unmodified) _ P 
Secondary lino (modified) S 

_ X g- 


We must evaluate (1) X and (2) a. The first we do from 
special application of the corresponding principle and the secom 
from data on band spectra. 


( 1 ) 


X= 

m no 

6=ooefficient of damping. 


The virtual field of the oscillator must be supposed to be v 
equilibrium with the oscillator, i.e., we can calculate the energ 
density of the virtual field by exactly the method used by Plano 
in calculating the energy of an oscillator in terms of the energ 
density of the field 



putting W = W„ - W„,=7{v^. 

we have 


32 



Calculating „ (see Report on Molecular Spectra by Kationa 
ReseatcU Counoil) 
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If I’o be the normal distance between the two lines forming: 
the diatomic anharraonio oscillator, we have 


Force 




-+ 36 «= 


. • • . 1 . . 


P = ~, 5 
»'o 




J'r 


mr. 


a , 3ba . 

= ” + r~ y 

ro ^0 
= 77^J^“y + a my’ 
a. = 36m7’o7!’ 


Again 


X 


) 


where x is defined by 

= 7lhlOo (1 — ® 7l) 

11 = the vibration quantum number and = energ}' 
of the oscillator. 

8 riCjmoo L 

15 " 


6 = 


h 


-lo 


and 

Hence 


8 r” [xiOq) n^rp 


hn 

,3 


lo 

5/i 


mb \/ c’ 7 T Sr’yj* ToIo (®7Po) 

=-£ /IMl ® g° 

6 V c’7l’!r 


o 


Io*(®I0o) 


Z=eleotrio moment of the molecule. 

As an illustration let us take the case of CO. 

Z= 10~*® e.s.u. (See Polar Molecules, Debye) and putting 
2=2 b-x10’® 

and 77=2 t7 x 10’'* 

ir, 10’ 

we get P/S= 

Regarding the value of b it may be stated that it will be of the 

order of 10^ to 10% for the life of the metastable atoms= - is of the 

0 

order 10“ ’ to 10- ' second. 

Hence this shows that P/S is of the order of 10. The exact 
value cannot be calculated unless we estimate " h accurately. 

N.B . — The above calculations are only approximate in some 
respects but an exact calculation can be readily made when the 
sufficient experimental data are available. 
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RkiiAtion bbtwlkk Wool's PiiBNostsKA asl Kahan Ekbect 

In (he next section (lie rolaiion between the ordinary scatter- 
ing and resonance soaltoring lias bcenbrougld out. Prom the works 
of Sohrddinger and more recently of Lnnger already mentioned, it is 
evident that the rotation l)otween Wood’s phenomenon and Raman 
EtTeot is exactly tl\e same as between (l>o resonance and ordinary 
scattering. Wlien tlio “ common level a *’ of Dicke . . . coincides 
with the incident frequency, resonance occurs. Tlio modified 
scattering is consoquently very intense and ttie Wood’s phenome- 
non is obtained. A quantitative theory is being devolo])od. 


OnniNAnA’ Scattruixo axb Rbsonaxck Scatteuiko 

Lot us take a harmonic oscillator, represented by the 
equation 

»«x+/a;=0 

Let 1)0 the electric moment. 

when this is acted upon by an eleotromagnotio pulse 
equation of forced oscillation is given by 

o'-E iwf 


the 


p-l-JOo’i)=— ^O' 
m 


whore f\ 


m 


Lot 
Then 1= 


e**E 


—w') 


o’E 


m{iOo'~w'‘) 

-o’E 


iwl 


iw/ 

e 


Therefore ?) = 
and p= „ 

vt{iOo' ~ta') 

According to Hertz’s theory of resonators, if a ohargo. o 
moves with an acceleration X it creates Im' electromagnetic 
field about It. the intensity of the oloctrical and magnetic 
fields are given bj’; — " 

b=h=5-4si 

— ►£ Sitet 

4n'cV'' ' *^**1*^' 
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. . L- — *0^ s\n‘e f ^ V 

■■pi - 4 ^ — ■( 

Hence scattering Ej' a single electron is equivalent to 


4rcV* 


to 

■l-c^r= 


l + COS®^) 


-) (rf)* 


If there are N electrons in a cubic centimeter, independentlj- 
effective in scattering, wo have, 

„ Nto* ( l + cos'"/) 

We now suppose that the electrons belonging to the same 
molecule A-ibrate coherently. Hence it is not their energj’-radiation 
Sj but their amplitudes I that are superposed. We write (Se?) 
instead of I. “ S ’’ denoting summation over all the electrons of 
the indiA'iduuI molecule. On the other hand, the radiation from the 
different molecules are all non-ooherent hence summation of energy 
has to be taken over all the molecules. 

The radiation scattered by unit volume:— 


,, _4Nr^o 


2 (S.i)' 


The summation being taken over all the molecules. 

2irC 


Mow applying the ideas of the theory of dispersion S (Sc?) = 
total moment of electric displacement in unit volurae=P 
The total dielectric displacement 

D=E+4;rP = €B=«’E 

Henco 

S (Sc?) = E. 


Hence avc express the unknown quantity (Se?) in terms of 
known physical quantity. Now wo haA'C 

„ _ NjtC 1 + COS '4“ — 1)’ 

~TV ■ 2 ■ 4 


Now Ave have the density ofenergy 

= ^ = i- 

47r c 


where I = Intensity 
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:J5S 


S" — l -f COS~-/» 

•'• T XV ‘ “ 2 

or the coethoieDt of scattering, i.e., the fraction of the prjmorv 
energy vrhich is scsittcrcfi per cm. path is 


wo have, 


■1 = 


8,r’N , , 


4 r r’/m _ cVni 


a 

Tf 


jro “JO 
= scattering by one particle 
Srre' Xo- 




3m*c- 
: 0 03x10-'' 


Xo" 


(X =~ A'r 


licsotiaucs Scatieritu] or Fluorrsce7icc. — The fonnuhi evi- 
dently fails vrhen ic = iCo* j'-c., at place ol absorption. AYc have 
then the phenomenon of resonance scattering. We must non* 
introduce a damping coeincienl. The oquation of the harmonic 
oscillator is non- 

p + Yp •h tc„ ’p= —V’'' 

_ 

^ m I ( m' — jc^’ ) -P I’tryl 

The rate of absorption of energy 
Un =(pt) = iiv (p.) 

c'/iii tty 


Oc'— + iitry * 

= c*/iii. Yto' 5 

(jo’-io^') -Py*to* ‘ 

Let us also calculate the energy which is being radiated : 
o 


U. 


30* 


P 
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U =y -£ ^ « 

'' m (Oo’ — Z0o*) + ifoy]“ 

^Yo have novr to find out (ho value of y. At a distance from 

10 = tPo we shall have U = U 

^ o 


\r^ TT ^ W't' 

Now = Vn , s = 

711 (iOq —w')'-i-y'io' 

Thus \ve pot from tlie condition U = fJ 

y=7o 

This gives us the value of the damping coefficient. Tlie 
energy radiated 


n d.. = ^ 
* m 


2pv f lo'dto 

3 7 0^7^ 




, - die , 5 4^P 

where Ov — ^ — and c = — r- 
iir o 

P — energy density. 


U = I 
3nic 


where 1= intensity of the light. 

The formula shows that resonance scattering or intensity of 
fluorescence is of quite a different order from ordinary scattering. 
The scattering per particle is 


a = 7^=8-2 X 10--3 
6mc 


which is of quite a different order than the ordinary scattering 
already discussed. 
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APPENDIX 11 

Some collected data are piven below fr.'-iiii an artiidc b,v Smekal 
in ‘‘ Zoitaclirifl fiir I'jlfrlrocheinie nnd .Siificwandte Phyaikalisfibe 
Clicinio," September, 15)30. Por a detailed diacnafsion of theae 
till' render in referred to the above article. 


Tabja: I, 

/Prtiiinn f/?nps ntidiltr. Infra^veil Sp^riruin of Borizfuc. 


>• in cm- 1 

IVnYplcnpili in e 

WfiTcli'nf'tli in ft 

Rnmnn spectrum 

1 j 

Infra- red 

llaman >.pccfriirii 

; !nfm-r.-4 

314K-8 

3-140 (-2) 1 



-V. 

; 1 T2:t (0) 

id 102-0 

3-102(1) 1 



1 j 7-8 (0) 

3001-3 

3-207 (4) 

3-25 (4) 

IITTO 

i 8-48 (1) 1 8*07 (4) 

304(5-9 

3*284 (1) ’ 



1 i 9*78(5) 

2940*8 

3*394 (2) 


991-3 

1 10 09 (5) i 10-3 (2) 


i 

4-4 (0) 

(924) 

! i (10*8) 



4-0 (0) 

848-1 

1 11-78 (0) 1 11*8 (2) 


1 

I 

5*5 (1) 


i 1 

1604-1 

6-234 (1) i 

0-2 (0) 


! ! 

1 i 12-45 

1583-6 

6-315 (1) 1 

0*75 (5) 

604 0 

\ 12*95 
! 16*54 (2) ! 

: 1 


Table H. 

Infinence of Slaio on i?nmf,n-rj 9 -ccE 




BASrAK EFFECT 


360a 


For the influence of dilution upon the Raman-shifts in H-SO^ 
see the article quoted above p. 627 as also for the effect of mixing 
equal parts of benzene, ether, alcohol and ^*ater with acetic acid 
(Tabolle 4 und 5). 

Table III 


Raman frequencies of fri and letra halides in liquid state or in 
solution. 


PBr, 

116 

I 

162 

380 

O 

O 

POl, j 

190 

257 

480 

510, 590 

AsOl, 

157 

195 

370 

400 

SbOl, 

130 

1.55 

320 

360 

Bid, 

110 

Band 

240 

290 

001, 

217 

j 

316 

1 458 

1 i 

757, 793 

SiOU 

152 

220 

427 

600 

TiCU 

120 

140 

• 890 

500 

SnCl, 

: 103 

137 

365 

410 


Table IV 


Molecule 

.1 

Binding 

Frequency 
in cm“’ 

Average force in 
dynes (10“‘) 

Oe^I, ! 

G-C 

990 

2-081 

I 

H,OOO.NH, 

G-N 

860 

r08 >~2-l 

j 

HjG. OH 

0 

1 

o 

1031 

2-27J 

G,H, 

o 

11 

o 

1620 

4-20'! 

j 

Ketone 

0=0 

1700 

4-44 > - 4-3 

I 

419J 

0, 

o 

11 

o 

1552 

0,H, 

o 

III 

o 

1960 

5*43 1 

! I 

ON 

0=N 

2240 

6-52 I 

i >'-6-4 

00 

o 

III 

o 

2155 

6'35 1 

N, 

; N=N . 

2339 

[ 

7-38J 


P.46 
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'I'aiu.k V 


hutr.itve ffniiioii Ktn'f/nin ciu"^ of crysilaUiue Nilrntes. 


hiXO, 

I08n-8 

J 

CafNO,), 1 

I0fi453± IT. 

NaNO, 

1007 r»± 1*1 

Sr(NO,J, ; 

I054M + 1 '5 

K.NO, 

I0ls-.t±l)'7 

Ha (NO,), ; 

1040T±10 

AgNO, 

104501 r,i 

t ‘ 

i’l)(N0,), 1 

1 045-0 ± I '7 


Sr (No,), + OH,0 

lO;5-r4 * 1'.5 



4-411,0 

10.53*5 4 0‘7 



-}-r.n,o 

10.520 



071,0 

1044*4 ± Of) 


NO, 

in solution .... 104.5 

NaNO, 4- 

KNO, in melted 



.stale 

1042. 


TJio abnvt! talilo illustrates the. efreel on llip “inactive” 
frofjttoncj of ll\o NO, fTronp of ditrorenl oaliuns witl> single or 
double valency. The modification c.nii bo consiilcred as a sort of 
deformation. A valtio ndth n'hicb comparisons can be made is 
obtained from the NO, ion in solution. It is seen that .smaller the 
atomic number of the cation greater is the deformatioD, The 
comparison of KNO, and Ca (Xn,). Js inlere.sting. The mass 
ant le e ectron arrangement of the cation is practically the same 

efTem '°r « greater deformation. The 

edect of Sr (NoX" is illustrated by the Raman- 
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the Telocity of electrons towards one side is increased 
while on the other side it is retarded ; thus, the electrons 
more with a drift velocity in a direction opposite to the 
applied electromotive force- This drift of electrons is res- 
ponsible for the current through the conductor. The posi- 
tively-charged particles take no part in conduction* as is 
evident from the fact that at the junction of t\vo conductors 
atoms of one metal arc not to be detected in another metal. 
The following tacts also support the above view : — 

1- An unlimited number of electrons are emitted when 
conductors are heated, proving that electrons are flowing 
from other portions of the system into the heated conductor. 

2. According to the modem theories of atomic stmeturOf 
elements having one or two electrons in their outermost shells 
arc the host conductors, which has been experimentally 
verified. 

3- For explaining the. Hall effect and the change of 
resistance in a magnetic field, we must .assume that the 

mass of the conducting particles is verv small in proportion 
to Its charge. 

We shall now give Drnde's mathematical treatment of 
condnehon. 


Electrical GoxDucriviTr 

Let F be the applied electromotive force and v the 
'elocily of the electrons at a temperature T’ K, 

The acceleration due to the applied e, ra. f. is 


... (0 

duri. 10 - electron is I the time 

the avera 'n moving freely is Ijti and hence 

tne average dnft velocitv 


C=-— i. * 
wi 2 H 


The current is given, by 

number of electrons per u 
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Thus 

T l*C 1 / 

J = Nc. — s - 


m 2 u 

and 

- iL _ 


^ F 2mt( 


Nc’Of 
0 fr’r 


( 3 ) 


( 4 ) 


This expression alone does not enable us to explain 
anything regarding metallic conduction, as we have no in- 
dependent means of knowing either X, the number of free 
electrons, or the mean free path of the dectron. We must 
also remember the assumptions made in the above deduc- 
tion, which are : — 

Same value of both (a) /, the mean free path, and (b) a, 
the velocity of the electrons- 

The third assumption is (c) that the motion of the 
electron is independent of its history previous to collision. 

It is well known from experiments that oral/T, except 

I 

at very low temperature. Thus since u varies asT‘^,wc 

should have N/ varying inversely as T^so that may 
become independent of T. But nothing definite can be said 
about the dependence of N or ? upon T. 


Thermal Gondttgtivitv 

Drude now supposes that the free electrons are also 
responsible for heat conduction in metals. The atoms are 
supposed to be at rest and the electrons are treated like 
a gas. Thus the problem of heat conduction of metals 
is just the same as heat conduction in the case of a gas, the 
free electrons taking the place of gas particles. 

The thermal conductivity of a metal due to the eloetcon 
gas is then 


k= 4 Nlwfe ... 


( 5 ) 
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From equations (4) and (o), we get 

j =3 ... ... m 

This is exactly the law of Wiedeiiiauu and Franz and 
of Loientz. ^Ye have now to sec how far the deduction 
agrees quantitatively with experimental facts. 

Jaeger and Diesselhirst set out to verify etiuation (6). 
at 18 C. Their results arc tabulated below. 


Taki.k 1 


Material 


k/ct at 18 C 

Temp. Goelf. 
of k/ <r 

Copper, pure 

... 

6-71 xlO'i’ 

•39 

Silver, pure 


6’86 

•37 

Gold (1) 


7‘27 

•36 

Gold (2), pufo 

... 

7-07 

•37 

Nickel 


6-99 

•39 

Zinc (l) 

... 

7’05 

•38 

Zino (2), pure 


672 

•38 

Cadmium, pure ... 


7-08 

*37 

Load, pure 


7-15 

*40 

Tin, pure 

• • « 

7-35 

'34 

Aluminium 

« • % 

6‘36 

•43 

Platinum (1) 


776 

Platinum (2), puro 


7-53 

•46 

Palladium 


7"64 

*46 

Iron (1) 


8-02 

•43 

Iron (2) 


8-38 

•44 

Stool 


9’03 

•36 

Bismuth 


9-64 

•16 

Oonstantan (60 Cu. 40 Ni) 


11-06 

‘23 

Manganin (84 Cu, 4Ni, 12 

Mn) 

9-14 

•27 

Theoretioally vvo have Irom (6) 




1'37x10-i5\2 
Io9xi0-a)j ^-91 


UUUb*, 

The teinporature coefficient is theoretically proportii 
to the absolute temperature and is thus given bv =- 

O J 273 
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It is quite evident from the above table that k/o- is 
very nearly equal to the theoretical value and so is the 
value of the temperature coefficient. For good conductors 
the experimental value is very close to the theoretical one 
hut marked deviations are noticed in the case of poor con- 
ductors. But one peculiar fact emerges from the above 
table which shows that the deviations in all cases from 
the theoretical value are always in the direction of values 
greater than the- theoretical. 

Lorent;;, Richardson and Thomson have all tried to 
improve the theory, and they have all arrived at the con- 
clusion already arrived by Drude, although the numerical 
value for kIo- is slightly different, but none agrees with 
the experimental value given in Table I. The discrepancy 
may partly be explained by assuming that the atoms con- 
tribute quite a considerable amount towards the conduction 
of heat especially in the case of bad conductors where 
there is a dearth of free electrons. The table also shows 
that the deviation is great from the theoretical value for 
had conductors; thus supporting the above vieAV. In 1921, 
HalP put forward the dual theory of conduction, assuming 
that both the free as well as the bound electrons are res- 
ponsible for conduction. 

In the case of alloys the value of k/it is not nearly as 
constant as it is for pure metals. But, even, in the case 
of alloys any considerable variation in the electrical con- 
ductivity is usually accompanied by a similar variation in 
the thermal conductivity, which is very beautifully seen 
from a graph by Schulze (Ann. der. Phy.j IX, p. 584) (Fig. 1.) 

Lord Rayleigh explains that the abnormal values in 
the case of alloys are also partly due to the Peltier heat- 
ing effect at the junction of parts of material of varying 
composition. This introduces a spurious resistance in 
alloys which is absent in the case of pure metals. 

' E. H. Hall, Proo. Nat. Ao.ad. Sol., 7, 98 (1921.) 
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Brude’s treatment ia rather elementary, but encouraged 
by its success Lorontz tried to ■work out a theory mathema- 



0 ID ro 30 to so BO TO £3 S3 ICO 
/’trctnisce eS Bfmuifi. 

Fig. t 


tically more rigorous. His treatment differs from that of 
Brude in the assumption concerning the collisions between 
electrons and atoms. He takes for granted that the j!vtax* 
well s law of distribution of energy applies equally well 
to electrons and proves that 

tw 

The full treatment is given in the end in Appendix I. 

Thus we see that Lorentz’s value for r/o- is only 6G 
per cent of the Drude-value. The rigorous treatment clearly 
points towards the view that atoms talce quite a consider- 
able part in the conduction phenomena. 

The Specific Heat DifficnUy . — Drude and following him 
Lorentz have assumed that the electrons are as numerous 
as the atoms or molecules in a metal, and also that thev 
have the same energy as the material particles. This 
means that the presence of free electrons should consider- 
ably alter the specific heat of the metals, but experiments 
8 ow that they have no influence over it. Hall and other 
mvesbgators have pointed out that this difficulty can be 
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got over by aBsuming that the mean free path is much 
larger than 10'® cm. and thus the number of free electrons 
is only a small fraction of the total number of material 
particles and therefore the contribution to the specific heat 
is negligible. 

Consideration of Intra-Aiomic-Forces ^ — In Lorentz’a 
treatment, we made use of the idea of mean free path, 
considering the electrons to behave like perfect gases. This 
is hardly true, as electrons have to move in the interstices 
between the fixed positive residue, and also under the field 
of force of assemblage of other electrons. The motion of 
electrons is therefore least like that of particles in the perfect 
gas theory, and does not seem to be amenable to any mathe- 
matical treatment. 

Richardson, however, assumes, that the electrons are 
subject to a force varying inversely as rf® when it approaches 
a positive particle, and deduces generalised expression for 
I under the action of such forces. He deduces for the 
Wiedemann-Pranz’s ratio 



which becomes Drude’s expression for s = d. 

Thomson s Theory of Doublets . — ^In this theory metals 
are supposed to consist of a large number of doublets, formed 
by the union of 

B A 

— b — b — b — b ~+ — b 

< 

a positively electrified atom with an electron. The 
electron from A is supposed to leave it and join B, the 
atom previous to it and thus the exchange of electrons takes 
place amongst the atoms. The doublets are supposed to 
arrange themselves along a line in the direction of the 

electric force as represented in the above figure. 

F. 47 
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Let US suppose that F is the electric force and 6 is the 
angle which the axis of the doublet makes with the 
direction of F. The potential energy of the doublet is 
given by — Fed cos ^ , d being the distance between the 
charges in the doublet. 

Thomson assumes that the distribution is according to 
Maxwell’s law and thus the number of doublets having the 
abovementioned potential energy is proportional to 

J^ed cos ojl:T 

The number of doublets whose axis makes an angle 
between e and e + cle with the direction of F is pro* 
portional to c ^f^coieikr The average value of 

cos e is given by 



Fed cos ejkr 

c COS 0 sin 0 0 


Fed cos e/kt 
* sin 0 d 0 


( 8 ) 


Under the conditions in which the conductivity is deter- 
mined we can easily see that Fcd/fcT is much smaller than 
unity for, if F = 10 volts and d^iQ-* cm. 




477 X 10~'° X 10"® 

l‘36xiFTrSr^ =10-« X 4 approximately 


... ( 0 ) 

Thus the average value of cos g is 


Cos 6 



2 



( 10 ) 


Each doublet is supposed to discharge an electron p times 
a second- m the direction opposite to that of F. Then the 
current through unit area is given by 


J= i 


Fed 

-j^Pi No 


( 11 ) 
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Horo N is the number of particles per unit volume, and b 
is the distance between the centres of the doublets. 

The conductivity is given by 


I c’d p N 5 
^ - CT 


( 12 ) 


Thermal Gondnetmiy . — It is supposed that the electrons 
are in thermal equilibrium with the doublet, then evidently 
on leaving one doublet at a temperature T + dT and joining 
the other at a temperature T carries an amount of energy 
from the first to the second, which is equal to f If 

the electrons are supposed to be moving equally in all direc- 
tions, the number of electrons crossing a unit surface in unit 
time at right angles to the temperature gradient is given by 

n = ... ... ... (13) 

Thus the total amount of energy taken by the electrons 
passing the unit cross section is 


but 




5T = 


<iT 

dx 


and the thermal conductivity is 


... (14) 


and 


JL _ 3 k'‘Tb 
c 2 0^ d 


(15) 


Tolta Effect 

Volta discovered in 1795 that two plates of differ- 
ent metals placed parallel to each other when joined 
together by means of a wire or any conducting fluid, were 
found to be charged wnth a certain quantity of electricity 
when the connecting ■wire was removed. The voltage differ- 
ence between the two plates depends entirely upon the 
materials composing the plates, and also upon the physical 
condition of the surfaces. This electromotive force was 
called by Volta— the Contact Electromotive Force* 
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Sir Oliver I^odgc’ exprcRSCfl the vievi' tliut -when the 
two metals are in contact thoj' arc at the same potential hut 
differently charged, thus forming an air battery- His viovr 
is that each metal is associated with an cloctromoth'o force 
proportional to the heat evolved on oxidation, and the volta 
e.ra.f. is the dificrence between the two e.m-f e. On 
this hypothesis the contact c.m.f. for Zn -Cu will ho 
about one volt. Pellat fonnd it to be 0’7l volt, Ayrton ‘To 
volt and Clifton 0‘85 volt. Thus they arc in very rough 
agreement with the theoretical value. 

Bottomloy’ found that the contact e.m.f. of zinc-copper 
remained unchanged up to a pressure of 2'5X 10“* of an 
atmosphere, and also when air was replaced by hydrogen* 
Brown* found that in the presence of hydrogen sulphide the 
volta c.m.f. for iron-copper was reversed, which is evidently 
due to the surface films formed so easily. 

Contact force has also been found to vary with the 
physical state of the materials.* Mairona* found that it 
is reduced by low temperatures, obtained by dropping liquid 
air on the junction. 

Volta c.m.f. has been very carefully measured by 
de-Broglie" by the condenser method, by Shaw* and Grein- 
acher’ by the ionisation method. They found that if the 
layer of water was increasingly removed, the volta e.m.f- 
tended to disappear. But this may be attributed to the 
presence of a layer of phosphorns-pentaoxides deposited 
on eac i metal, ^ and what was measured was the e.m.f- 
eveen t le oxide coatings which must vanish. Penicca*'’ 


Brit. Assoc, Rcporl 1 R 9 J „ jr* 

B?own‘phir p boL 

•Rv .,1 *' Sories, 1878 VI 14 '’ 

Shaw, pini Unp:., 05.241,) 19 13 
, Gremaoher, Ann. ri. Phy.., 16 7 ‘J 3 flon-^ 
Peruooa, Cim., Vol. 23 3 ( 1921 )-^ ^ 
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measured the coutact e.m.f. by the Kelvin method and found 
a residual effect -which is however much smaller than the 
effect usully assigned. For zinc-mercury he found the 
e.m.f. to be 017 volt with mercury negative, but the e.m.f. 
was found to increase fourfold in the presence of oxygen. 
Method of Measiircmeni of the Volta e.m.f: Lord Kehiiis 
MethodV ^ — Two metallic plates, say zinc and copper, are put 
parallel to each other to form a parallel plate condenser. 



They are connected to the two adjacent quadrants of a quad- 
rant electrometer. The zinc plate is connected to the negative 
end A of a potentiometer, the other plate of copper through 
a s-witch S to the movable point B or the potentiometer. 

The movable point B is brought to A and the switch 
S is closed, bringing the two plates in contact with each 
other. As soon as S is opened the quadrant electrometer 
shows a deflection wliich is a measure of the volta e.m.f. 
Then the movable arm B is brought in such a position that 


* ' Lord Kelvin, Phil. Mag,, 46, 82 (1898)- 
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the opcTiini: or tho closinp of S l.ns no influonce over tlio 
deflection in tho qnadn»nt electromotor. Then tlie poten- 
tial drop liotwecri A and B i? the incaPtire of tbe voHn 
o.m.f. for zinc-copper. 


TnEKMO-EXiECTRICtTV 

In 1826 Seeboclc discovered that when two junctions 
of different metals are kept at different teinporaturcs a cak- 
ront flows in the circuit so formed. 

In 1834) Peltier discovered tho complementary effect 
that a passage of current through two dissimilar metals 
gives rise to heat one junction and produces cold at the 
other. 

The heat given out in t seconds is equal to P- g when 
q units of electricity is passed in i seconds. Tho constant 
P is known as the Peltier coefficient. 

The Peltier effect is a reversible one, and a thernio- 
couplo is an arrangement which absorbs heat at one end and 
delivers a part of it at a lower temperature. This state of 
affairs is similar to a small Carnot’s heat engine. 

Thus, applying the second law of thermodynamics, we 
should have 

Ptg Pig 

T, “ T, 

where g is the quantity of electricity in absolute units 
passed in the circuits. 

This gives, ■ 



where E is the electromotive force in the circuit 

Thomson Effect. The simple relation given in (1) does 
not hold good in practice. Lord Kelvin pointed out that in 
addition to the Peltier o. in. f. there is yet another e. m. f* 
developed dtie to difference of temperature between two 
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points of the samo metal. If we have two different tem- 
peratures at two dijGTe'rent places in the same metallic bar 
the e. m. f. due to the Thomson effect is given by 



where o- is the Thomson coefficient, which was called the 
specific heat of electricity by Lord Kelvin, reasons for 
which are apparent from the above expression. 

Tims we have the total e.m.f. in a circuit 

E=P,-P, + (cr,-c,) rfT ... m 

rr 


'Whence, the thermo-electric power for the two metals 
is given by 


dT - <rr ^ ^ * 


— (Tl) 


(3) 


It can be easily shown from thermodynamical consi- 
derations that 


p= T 




dT 

d*E 


dT’ 


... (4) 
... (5) 


■ Experinieninl DeUrminafion of Peliiei' Effect . — There 
are several methods for determining the Peltier coefficient, 
but we shall describe only one of them due to Barker.’* • 
He placed equal number of copper-nickel junctions in 
two Devar flasks, which" were thermally equal in all respects. 
Equal amount of paraffin oil was used as heat absorbent 
which was kept stirred. Each Devar flask was provided 
with a sensitive thermometer so. that any difference in tem- 
perature between the two flasks could be easily determined. 
k. current was passed in one direction, so that one of the 
flasks was heated because of the Peltier effect while the 

'* Barker, Phys. Review, Vol. 31, p. 321 (1910). 
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other was cooled. There were two heater coils one in each 
flask, so that they could he kept at the same temperature. 
The arrangement is shown in Fig. 3. 



at The .IT "“As again 

at ttie same temperature. 

Then, -we haye, 


R, 


and on reversing the current 
whence •~«P‘=Rjt’+«P,- 


where 


P— 


4fif 


current in the thermo 
tances are Ba and R5 . 


■junctions 


whose 


resis- 
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a ~ resistance of tlio heater coil in one flask, 
h — resistance of the heater coil in the other flask. 
ia = heating current in the first flask. 
h = heating current in the second flask. 

P =Peltier e.in.f. 

For Cu-Iiii, the ralue for P iras found to be 6’75X 10~* volts 
at 28-7°C, 

Experhucnfal Method of Determining Thomson Coeffi- 
deni . — There are several methods of determining the Thom- 
son coefficient, the important ones are due to Worthing’^ and 
Nettleton.*^ Here vre will describe the latter only. 

The apparatus used by him is shown in the figures 4 (A) 
and 4 (B) below. The material to be experimented upon was 





Fig. 4 (B) 

used in the form'of a wire, the two ends of which passed 
between two copper cylinders used as electrical heaters. 


Worthing, Pliy. Rev., o, 446 (1915.) 

’ * Nettleton, Proc, Pliy. Soc„ (Loud,), 34, 78 (1921-22). 
F, 46 
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The wire was soldered to two copper discs DD, which were 
fitted OH' to the heaters. Thermocouples were placed in f t 
and the temperatures of the two discs D D could be easily 
determined. 

A current could be easily passed through tiie operative 
portion <of the wire between the discs D D by means of the 
binding screws p, p, A search coil S ^Yas used for determin- 
ing the temperature of the middle portion of the wire. 

A known current Cj was passed in one direction and 
the resistance of the coil S determined, then a current G, 
was passed in the other direction, such that the resistance 
of the coil remained unchanged. 

Let Ti and be the temperatnres of the two discs and 
R the resistance of the wire between D, D. Then, 

RCl-a {T,~T,) C,=RG2 + <r (T,-TJ G, 
which gives 

5rz^(Ci-0J 

= r' 

0 (T,— T.) cal. per coalomb. 

results for coustantan and iron are given below : — 

. Gonstaniaii 


n Temp. °C 

i o-x 10^ cal/coul. 

i , 

50’ 1 

j— — — 

i 5*S7 

o0’2 

j o’SS 

SO’4 

i 6-00 

llO’G 

j 6-OS 

141’7 

! 6’13 

172*5 

j G’22 

203'5 

; 6-23 


The results can. be espreied by 
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Iron 


Mean Temp. ”0 

o-xlO' cal./ooul. 

48*2 

2-o8 

49-9 

2-62 

79-5 

3-30 

HOT 

1 3-97 

140o 

' 4'59 

172-6 

o'18 

204-9 

5-69 


The result can again be expressed by 
'^TX 10* = 138+505T/200-12TV2x lO^-STVlO” 


Classical Theoet op Volta, Peltiee and 
Thomson Effects. 


Volta and Peltier Effects . — In the derivation of expres- 
sions for these effects, it is assumed that the pressure 
of electrons in different metals is not the same. Thus when 
two pieces of different metals are brought in contact with 
each other, the electrons from the piece A supposed to bare 
larger pressure of electrons, flows into the piece B, till the 
positive charge left on A diie to the deficit of electrons 
balances the difference in the pressure. 

Let us suppose that the transition from A to B takes 
place in a thin layer at the point of contact. Let N be the 
number of electrons per c. c. at' x cms. from one of the bound- 
aries of this layer, p be the pressure of electrons and F the 
electric force, then the force on electrons in a unit volume 
must be equal to the force arising from the variation in pres- 
sure as we pass from one side of’ the layer to the other, 


dx 


=PeN 


... ( 1 ) 
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But p=NfcT giving (fp/dx=7jT 


dx 


whence, 


V= 



iiL 

N, 


... { 2 ). 


From the raetliod of derivation it is apparent that the 
expression (2) must hold good for both the YoUa as vveli as 
the Peltier e.m.f. But the experimental results show that the 
Y olta e.m.f. is of the order of a volt, while the Peltier 
e. m. f. is a few millivolts* 

From the above expression "Ni/Ni, the ratio of the 
number of electrons in the two substances can be calculated 
for one volt. 

lop -- oY _ 4'77xlQ-"’ 

* N, fcT 1-36x10-'' X300 x 300 

=36 nearly, 

Thus 


1^=4-81X10'* o: 

which is quite inconsistent with the comparable values of 
the resistances of any two metals having one volt as contact 
potential difference. 

For A.ntimony-Bisinuth the Peltier e* m. f. is about 
l/30th of a volt, which gives 

= (i) 

All other metals have smaller -ralne tor the Peltier 
e. m. E., and hence the theorj shows that the number of free 
e ect^ns does not rary much from one element to another. 

ere is a large change of resistance of some metals at 

rvision,c.g the conduotirities of solid zinc, an, and lead at 

Ihmr molting point aro ahonl twice of what tlioT are when 
the metals ate in a lignid stale at the same temperature. 
Ttoy contract on sohdification. showing that I the mean free 

Ste w to fte solid 

do aaJts "T toat the eon- 

dnctmty IS prOporhonal' to Hi. Heneo N. (. = 2 ISW,, 
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where N, corresponds to the solid state and N, Z, to the 
liquid state, since Ni>2 Nj. But from the ex- 

pression for the Peltier coefficient we see that we must get 
the Peltier e. m. f. between the solid and liquid state, but 
experiments so far conducted fail to show any such e. m. f. 
Thus we see one more shortcoming in the simple theory. 


Theoet Op the Thomson Effect 


Let us take a bar the two ends of which are maintained 
at two temperatures. Now if the pressure of electrons 
depends upon temperature, there must be electric forces to 
keep the electrons from drifting. 

Let f be the pressure at a point x cm. from one of the 
ends. Then the force acting on the electrons in a layer 
between x and x+dx per unit area of these planes is 

equal to ^ dx- If F is the e. m. f. to balance this drift, we 

have under conditions of equilibrium, 

dp 
dx 


Fc N dec = 


dx 


or Pe = 


1 

N 


cp 

dx 


(5) 


where N is the number of particles in a unit volume. 

The mechanical equivalent of heat abstracted by a single 
electron, in travelling from the layer at x at a temperature 

ST 

T to the layer at x + dx at a temperature T + dx is 


given by 

Fe dx = dx ... 

The difference in the kinetic energy of the 
the two places is 


3 , _9T 
2 dx 


dx. 


( 6 ) 


electron in 
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Tims the total amount of heat communicated by the elec- 
tron to the metal is , , 


dq 


4^ 
1 2 


aT 

0^ 


i 

N. 


a 

9.V 


'.K&T)V 

h 






1 9 {KfcTD 


8T }" 


(T) 


Let i he the current floAving in the bar in the direction 
in ■wrhich z increases, then i/e is the number of electrons 
flowing through unit area in unit time. Then the total 
amount of heat carried by the electrons = the heat developed 
due to the Thomson etfect, i.e - — 



k 



1_ 

aT 


(N&T) 


} 


rfT = 


t/cr dT 


... ( 8 ) 


The minus sign is to be taken when the current is flowing 
from the cold to the hot part and positive sign when in 
the reverse direction. 


Thus 


« \ 2 N oT j 
~ ~ k f 1 n 1 

T" \“2~ “ (log N)j- ... (9) 
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EMISSION OF ELECTRONS FROM METALS 

Under proper experimental conditions, electrons can be 
extracted from both hot as well as cold bodies- The former 
phenomenon, i.e., the emission of electrons from hot bodies 
is generally classified under the heading thermionic pheno- 
mena, while the latter is a recent discovery and bound 
to play a very important part in the elucidation of the 
conduction of electricity. The hvo phenomena will be 
discussed under two headings, 

Theejiionic Phenomena 

Although many investigators announced the electrical 
conductivity of hot air, it wasE. Becquerel,' who in 1853 
described experiments showing that air heated to red-heat 
became conducting. Later BlondloU in 1S81 repeated 
BecquereFs experiments and proved in addition that the 
currents did not obey Ohm’s law. 

As a result of large number of experiments Elster 
and OeiteP established that at low temperatures current 
passed more readily between a hot wire and a cold elec- 
trode, when the former was positively charged ; but when 
the wire was heated strongly negative charges could readily 
pass from the hot wire to the cold electrode. During the 
last decade Of the nineteenth century, Edison discovered 
that a current could pass through a galvanometer one ter- 
minal of which was connected to one end of a filament 
heated by direct current and the other terminal to an 
auxiliary electrode placed in the same bulb as the filament. 
He found that there was a much stronger current when the 
filament negative end was connected to the galvanometer 
than when it was connected to the positive end. This 
phenomenon is known as the Edison Effect and was utilised 

’ E. Becquerel, Ann. <Je. Ohimie ot Phys., 35o, 39 (1853). 

= Blondlot, 0. R. 870, 92 (1881), 28 B, 104 (1887). 

’ Elster and Geitel, A series of papers in the Annalen der 
Physikfrom 1882. 
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by Flominj? in fbo rnnslrnctinn of tire Flominjr valve for 
(letoctinp tlio ITertzinn %TaYos. 

Sir .T. J. Thonreon’p theory of eonttnntion of olec.trreiiy 
tbrouerh paBos pave an impetire to the esirerinrenters, and 
it \vas MacClellanfV Avho definitely proved that air paBsinp 
over heated platimnn wire beeame rondnctinp dno to ionisa- 
tion. Tlionison’s* experiments threv.- a lot of lipht on tire 
nature of the carriers of elertricity in these experiments. 
Ho placed n hot filanrent in a cross electric and mapnotic 
field and determined tire v.aluo of rfm from the curve shovr- 
inp the relation hct%Yeen current and the mapnetic field, 
r/m was found to he, *87 x 10’ e.in. units, from which Thom* 
son concluded that the carriers of electricity here are iden- 
tical with the cathode particles. "'iS'chnolt' in 1904 obtained 
c/i)i = t'4x 10’ f.m. u-. while more recently the v.alne 
obtained is almost ccjual to l‘T7 x 10’. the present value 
for e/w. 

Richardson,’ in 1901, gave the first theory of electronic 
emission in vacua. Re proved the saturation current t, 
for a body heated to a tomper.aturo T* absolute is piven by 


S f ' ••• \ 

Ti dermtig tins formula ho assumed that, Drud 
picture of a metal is correct according to which 

(11 Electrons are present in the glowing body in t 
form of monatonic pas. 

The density of electrons is a constant independf 
of tire temperature of the hot hodv, but dependi 
on the nature of the body. 

be potential enerpy of the electron inside the I 
body IB smaller than that when it is outside. 

frnm removal of an electr 

from the body depends only on tire body. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 


MacClolland.PhU.Maf:. 29 

'T. d, ThomsoTi Phn xr * ^ 

Webnelt. Ann’. Sr PW^* 

Richardson, proo. Canm ‘phii’ q"* 

ore. Plul. Sop., 280, 11 (1901.) 
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(5) Electrons coming out from the hot body exerts no 
force on the electrons outside. 

(6) The distribution of velocities for electrons obeys 
the Maxwell law. 

Out of 71 electrons, present in a cubic centimeter of 
the hot body, the number having their velocity com- 
ponents lying between «, 7i-\-du ; a, v-hdv ; ; is 

given by 


dti=n 



- jn(«’+t)*+to’)/2fcT 


dll dv dw. 


Out of these the number coming out of a unit surface 
of the hot body in a second is given 


dn* =7111 



m 

2kT 


dudvdto.,, (2) 


assuming .r-axis to be perpendicular to the emitting sur- 
face ds. 

Now if X is the component of the electric force along 
the ic-axis, which attracts the electrons towards the hot 
body, we know from mechanics that the particle velocity is 
reduced from w to 



... (3) 


Thus only those electrons can escape which have a 
velocity such that 

2W 

«<’> , where W is the work done by the electron 

7)t 

in coming out of the hot surface. 

The number escaping per unit time is given by 


N=// 

— eo 


3/2 "gjpjT 


dll dv dto 


P. 49 


2vni ^ 

=Ao Ti 


(4) 
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Y'herc, 


n/ 2rjn 


nnd 

Now, 


h = 


AY 


= N f = A 1' i 


-6/T 


.. ( 5 ) 


In 1918 van Laiio * treated the problem of emission of 
electron ns one of evaporation of electrons from tbo 
condonsofl pbase inside tlie solid to one of gaseous pliasc. 
On this assumption it can be shown that the vapour pressure 
I> is given by the well-known equation (v. Lauo Ix)C. cst. 
p. 707). 

log p = — ^ + 5 log T + log C, 

{■2 -ml = 


where C = - 


7i’ 


Thus p = -yy — 




-m/«T 


( 0 ) 


The current is given by i* = ^ » cc, the analogy being 
taken from effusion phenomena in the kinetic theory of gases* 
The above equation gives 


•1 n c 


/ShT 

V iTTT 


- - 


Since 


^ - fsj P = »' k T, 


which gives is = - ■ T ' t 

A = = CO'2 atnp, j cm.* deg.* 

More recently Dushman* has called attention to the 
above theoretical fact which follows from van. XAue’s theory 

'^van Lane, Ann. d. Phy., 58, 695 (1919). 

-Dushtnan, Phj . Eev., Vol. 2l, 624 (1023). 
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and shows experimentally that A = 60*24 amp. / cmMeg* 
for tungsten. 

From Lie\vis*° Gibson and Latimer’s theory 

A = 5r2 amp./cm.’ deg®. 

Various physicists have found a great discrepancy in 
the value of Aj notable amongst them is Du Bridge^® who 
finds that the Bushman’s value for A is found only when 
the thermionic work function is 4*5 volts. 

For different samples of pure platinum, he finds that 
as <^o is increased from 4‘7 to 6*4 volts the value for A 
increased from 11*5 to 14,000 amp- / cm.® deg.® The 
abnormal value of A has been attributed to surface impuri- 
ties by Bridgman'® and^ others, but Du Bridge'® finds for a 
clean piece of platinum A to be 17,000 amp. / cm.® deg.® 

R. H. Fowler'* has applied wave mechanics to the 
problem and shows that A should not be a constant quantity. 

Emission of Electrons from Cold Metals 

In addition to the emission of electrons from hot 
bodies, it is well-known from the results of various experi- 
ments that even at much lower temperatures it is possible 
to pull out electrons by the mere application of intense 
electric field. Schottky has shown that although saturation 
is reached at ordinary electric field, the current goes on 
increasing with the increase in the field and is given by 

. . /j\ 

t ■— Zq € ••• ••• ••• x*/ 

where Vo is the potential at a distance Xo, where the 
image force is equal to the external force trying to pull 
the electron away from the metal. 

Lewis, Gibsou and Latimer, J. Am. Ohem. Soo., 44, 1008 

(1922) 

> > Du Bridge, Phys. Rev., 31, 236 (1928). 

” Bridgman, Phys. Rev., 31, 90 (1928). 

Du Bridge, Phys. Rev.. 32, 961 (1928). 

R. H, Fowler, Proc. Roy. Soo., A. 122, 36 (1929). . 
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The potential at a distance x in the neighbotirhood 


of J5o is 


=^+Fcr 

4x 

dv 


But at Ta> ^ =0, and hence 






= ^/3P 


From the otjuations (2) and (3), wo get 

Vo=y^ 

Substituting in (1), wo have 


»=»(. « 


IJL-T 


m 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


The above equation has been experimentally veriRed 
by several people and quite recently by Pforte^ * and 
De Bruyne. * * The latter deduces a value for e to be 
4*84 X 10‘'f’e.s. units from bis observations- 

Millikan and Eyring^’ and also Gosslinn'* with his 
collaborators find that the equation (5) is not satisfied in the 

presence of very intense electric field. In addition to this 

Millikan and Eyring find that there is no change in the 
autoelectronic current when the temperature of the cathode 
m, 'T to 800 G from ordinary room temperatures- 

e mam part of this current came from submicroscopic 
peaks on the cathode surface, which is due to the presence 
0 more intense field at the peaks than at the rest of the 

nnLT 1 Schottkv 

tmbor oomLt 'K^ ^ P"" oiKfrons. the 

number comnig out being .ndependem. of teniperatnre. 

( 1908 ). 
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Millikan and Lauvitsen**’ have sho^vn that lo" i 
when plotted against inverse of the field strength gives a 
straight line, i-e . — 

... ( 6 ) 

In addition to this relation thej’ have also shoAvn that 
the autoelectronic and thermionic currents are given by 

( 7 ) 


Oppenheimer” has theoretically established the equation (6). 
Fowler and Nordheim’* using Sonimerfeld’s picture of the 
metal have also obtained that ? = cF’ a formula hardly 

differing from equation (6); but they fail to find any 
theoretical justification for equation (7). However, Houston’ * 
has obtained an equation very much similar to (7), 
but having no T in the exponential. The results of 
Houston have been found by Millikan to satisfy the experi- 
mental results very well. 

It is generally believed that the electrons thus pulled 
out are the so-called free electrons responsible for the 
conduction of electricity by metals. Eyring, ilackeown, 
and Millikan’* have found that for a current of 2 3 x 10 
amp. the necessary field strength for tungsten is about 
10® volts/cm.; for nickel it is 2’4 x lO'volts/cm., and for 
platinum it is *46 x 10* volts/cm. 

Thus it appears that if the view that the free electrons 
are responsible for the autoelectronic current be accepted 
then no emission must be expected from non-conductors, 
and in the light of above results the idea of free electrons 
has to be modified to a certain extent. It is just possible 
that the number of electrons pulled out depends to some 


1 » 
so 
s i 
2 » 
s 3 


Millikan ami Lauritsen, Proc. Nat. Aoai (19-8). 

Millikan and Lauritsen. Phys. Rev., 33, 598 (1929). 
Oppenheimer, Phj*. Rev., 31, 914 A, 1928. 
howler and Nordheim, Proo. Roy. Soo., A 119, 1'8, 

W. y. Houston, Phys. Rev., 33, 361 (1929). 

Bynng, Maokeown and Millikan, Phys. Rev.. 31, 900 
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extent upon the ionisation potential, the tiiermionie work 
function and other properties of tiic individual metal, Imt 
nothing definite can he said until more data is arailahle as 
to what extent it depends upon one or all of these factors. 


Experimextal Arraxgemekt ron Phlwko Odt Electboxs 
FROM Cold ■\Ixtals 


As already pointed out Millikan and Eyring [Phys. 
Rev., 27, 51 (192B)] and various other workers used a 



thin metallic ^vire in tl.nJ • , 

rather impossible l„ get i ' “T'T"*"’,'’"? ‘'T 
get an exact idea of the fie! 
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strength existing at the subniicroscopic peaks which emitted 
the auto-electronic current. The Eesearch Staff of the 
G-.E.G.' ‘ used fine edges of straight wires directed towards 
a spherical anode, but a nmch better arrangement has 
been used by Eyring, Mackeown and Millikan,’* which will 
be described below Fig (5). 

The anode consisted of a plane disc of steel and the 
cathode was a pointed metallic rod. By means of a nut and 
screw arrangement the distance between the anode and 
the cathode could be adjusted. The whole thing was 
put inside a glass bulb, which was thoroughly outgassed 
and exhausted, the pressure inside the bulb being about 
10“® mm. of mercury. The distance between the anode 
and the cathode was determined by means of a travelling 
microscope, and the field strength at the point was 
calculated. 

The results obtained by them have already been 
quoted (page 349) for platinum, nickel, and tungsten. The 
logarithm of the field current when plotted against the 
inverse of field strength or applied potential gave a perfect 
straight line. 


% 5 

1 e 


Gossling and others Loc. cit. 

Eyring, etc., PJij's. Hev., 31, 900, (19-8). 
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G-ALTANOirAGis^ETIC AND THERJIO- 
MAGNETIC EFFECTS 


When a conductor carrying an electric or heat current 
is placed in a magnetic field perpendicular to the lines of 
force the following phenomena are observed : — 


Galvakomagnetic Effects 


Transversal effects. 

1 

Longitudinal effects. 

(«) 

1 

1 (6) 

ic) 

id) 

Hall effect 

Ettingshausen i 
effect. 

Kelvin effeot ... 

Nernst effeot 

Trans. e.in.f. i 

' Trans. temp. 1 
diff. ! 

1 

1 Long. poten. 

! diff. , 

Long, temp, 
diff. 



or 




Change in resis. 


R ! 

P 

1 A 

1 

L 


1 HEKilOHAQKBnC 


IrliCTS. 


Transrorsal effects. 


Longitudinal effects. 


(e) 

Nernst-Etting- 
shausen effect. 

Trans, poten. diff.j 


(/) 

Rigffhi-Leduc 

effect. 


(5) 

Bttingshausen- 
N'crnst effect. 


Trans, temp. diff. Long, poten diff. 
S I N 



j Maggi-Rig< 
Leduc efft 
diff. 

Long, tein 
M 


HI 
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and d the thickness of the conductor nlonjr the lines ot 
magnetic field. Some metals show a positive while some a 
negative value for H. 

(A) The Ettingshausen coefficient P is defined by 
<1 


P = A T 


HI 

where AT is the difference in teinj)erature betAveeu the 
upper and lower faces of the conductor which is assumed to 
be lying horizontal. P has both positive and negative values. 

(c) The Kelvin coefficient is given by 

\ 

rH'' 

Ar being the cliaiige of resistance in r. This change is pro- 
portional to H’ for weak fields and is independent ot the 
direction of H. But recently Kapitza [Proc. Roy. Soc.. A. 
123 (1929)] has shown that Ar is a linear function of H foi 
stronger fields. 

(d) The Kernst coefficient 1^ is given by 
bd 


L = AT 


/HI 


where d ~ tliickness of the bur 

h — breadth . ^ 

and I = distance between the two points shov iug A 

difference in temperature. 

(e) The Ettingshausen-Nernst coetficient Q is defined 


^"^6H (/.-/■) 

a form similar to Iho expression for Urn 

K W-H 

Hall coefficient R 

{f) The Rigghi-Leduc coefficient 

jir(/,-7T) 

(g) The Ettingshausen-Rernst coefficient 
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oU-2 


{It) Tiic Mnpgj'HiwSu'LHiuc vocfficiMU 
^i= 


i\v being indei^eBdent oi' the direciion of H. 

The value? of thepc cocfhcionts have been found to vary 
under varying pliyficat condition?, but leaving these aside 
we shall coniine ourselves to the attempts made for getting 
a theoretical expression for the Hull coefficient and for the 
change in resistance in tnngnotie iield. 


y ^ Hail .1 




/ 


’i’nr.onv on Haiu. Kma r’ ' 

Let us suppose that the primary cur- 
rent Hows along the ;r-axip and the 
, inaguetio field act? along the c-axis. 

The components of the electric 
force at any point is X. T. 0. 


Up 

c 


(I) 


The oeptations of n\oiion for an electron is 

Up . -v 

jiix=pX —y I 

- 1 

fi)y = fY 
iiir=M 

thriving these cipiations. we get. 

j m 

where . is the time hotweeu two collisions. The Hall current 
density ,s ncy, so that it hocomos zero when wo applv an 
external e.m.f. of the value. 

^ c HI * * 13) 

From (1) we get 

i £ Y 

^ 2 m is neitligibk'. 

r=np^= l >, ~v 

»?i *’ 

Kichardson, Electron Theory of Mutter, p. 437. 
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Thus, 


V- 2 1 H . 

3 c Pit 

Tlifi Hail coefficient 
Y 2 1 

where all the quantities are expressed in e. m. units. 


... (4) 


But X = 10” nearly, 

Hence, R = — 4 X 10~' approximately. 

The value thus obtained for R is quite out of proportion 
for most metals. It also shows that R is always negative, 
but it is not so. Sir J. .T. Thomson has suggested that the 
change in sign might be due to the fact that the conditions 
are effected by the orientations of the electron-orbits of the 
f'toms in the presence of an external field. 


Theory of the Change of Resistance in a 
Magnetic Field. 

The equation of motion for an electron in this ease is 
He . 


iUa;~eyi- 
.. He . ' 

71, ?/= . 

c 

mz~0 


(1) 


or a; = 


cX 

III 


H £ 

C 111 


[f J (h: »=+»')+■’] 


Here He yjc lias been neglected in comparison to i X/’ and 
n and v are supposed to be the initial velocities in the two 
directions just after collision. 

H- . .j. 


. n e' 

*=«ea:= r 

2 m 

"When H = 0, 


Ji 

12 


_e 

1 2c" m 


~ T 




n g 
2 m 


To X — O-X 


( 2 ) 
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In the presence of a magnetic field there is a possibility 
el alteration of the orientation of the systems 'with which 
tiie electron collides and a curvature may bo introduced in 
the free paths and hence the free period will bo (ta+St) 

If ?'< is the change in the electric current, we get, 

” r . IJ-- 


i.e, 


2 vt 1 

, u, , 

O 


7ir 

” t^nrX. 





^ _ 

1 



1 11’ 

<r 

To 


12 r’ i 

AP tW 

* 


I !il, 


P <T 

To 


.H r' ' 

(, Me / 


X 


-1 


(H) 

(4) 


Since 


Non St/ta oan be neglected when compared to the 

Inst factor, and we get 
i Jil/.oL r 

-4 c’ \ 71, ■ j ••• ••• ••• (b, 

This equation lias been utilised to got an idea about the 
nuinhet of free electrons in a cubic centimeter of a metal, 
winch is found to ho of the order of 10 ’ ‘ for good 
conductors. 

Kapitza using u Held ot several hundred Idlogauss 
tas sl,o,v„ ll,o„,.e,ioally „,|| t|,„, •> ,, „ 

j field <tae ,0 II, e atoms i„si,le ,|,e me,a|. His expression 
iOl ttie resistance change is 
AK _ 

SoH'" /BHj. for H << Hj 

.m,l )!orH>>H,. . 

" ''°'llli! ’ '"■’i'-WMl ■setals. 

eoeuratelj foLwel'^eMo'r f”’”' ''I™*'™ 

"^ticl, sh„,v a saturation valno ^^7 Tt T’'"""”"'' 
of H. for higher values 

Kapitza, Proo. Rov. Soc A ioq . 

' 123 , p. 346 ( 1920 ). • 
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This shows that oven Kapitza s theoiw cannot explain 
the phenomena fully. Recently Frank*® has pointed out that 
the Soinmerfeld’s * ° equation for the chang-e of resistance in 
a magnetic (ielrl is capable of explaining the experiments of 
Kapitza- According to Somnierfeld 
^ BIF 
'n 1 + OH" 

which shows that at smaller liehls the H* law holds good, 
hut at higher fields ^e/e should reach a saturation value B/C. 
Frank has also derived that 



where J is the free path for the electroti. ,\. is the de Broglie 
wavelength, It is the Planck constant. H is the Hall co- 
efficient and S the ].ieduc-Rigghi coefficient. 

Frank points out tliat Kapitza was using the fields 
corresponding to the transition period i>etween the H’law 
and the saturation value. 


N. H. Frank, Naturwissen. 34, 751 (1930). 
Somnierfeld.. Z. far. Phys., 47, 1 (192i;. 
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Al'PF.NinX 1 


As iUrcady pointed ovit Lorentz n])))lied Maxwoll’s theory 
of equipartition of energy to the free eioctrons, hut he 
neglected collision of electrons ^s•ith electrons. His trc.Tt- 
incnt is given in detail in his hook on the Theory of Elect- 
ions, page 272. Wo give, here a different and mucit simpler 
proof. 

Considoi a cylindrical bar, the electric force or the 
lent gradient acting along the axis of the cylinder, /.e., 
‘ Ot, axis, i he number ot electrons in a unit volume, 
.uing \o ocifi components (, ,j, 4 , is given by the integral 

j f (t. »). P d (1) 

e.xtonded over the whole space. 

ll'lr; " heraRtlic 

velocity=(U' + ,,'+4>,4 . 

The stieniu of electrons passing through a unit plane 
perpendicular to the ;fi-axis in unit time is evidently given by 

J t/(b V- Dd b>... _ (O) 

The electric current along the ;r.„xis is then 
J = ... 

«nd tlic l,c,t i 3 - 

(4) 

According to Maxwell 

/o (?, V, ilsAt”***' 

denotes the distribution function .vl,^n fU 

acting. Here ’ there, is no force 


a=n 




and /is= — IIL. 
2frT 


... ( 8 ) 
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111 the presence of a force acting on the electrons, the 
above function is altered, \Yhich we may denote by /’, while 
the undisturbed function is denoted by /p. Then 

/=/o + ^ dt+ ^dar=/o— (-a:, ?/, £) ... ... (7) 

The effect of the uniform force would be to iu)pose a 
mass movement on the particles given by 


rU =- 


X? 


t8j 


where x is tiie acceleration due to the force and I is the 
mean free path. The displacement of each particle is 




Tlms we get from (7), (8) and (9), 


/-/o 

Dm 


'[ 


■BA-u 
ct ■ 


djT 

3.T 




^=1. =~ t 2 7/ A t from (6) 

r df 


■ (9) 

( 10 ) 

( 10 '} 


and 

Hence, 


c/o . 

Zx 


L dx oa- J 


/-/o = ->/'(«> V, i) 

= + ^|2/f A X- 


dec dx\ 


(II) 


It is quite apparent that the value ot f that we have 
to use in (3) and (4) is 'h (?, % 1) given by (11) 

- I. « . y* ^ 




dxj 

-hv- 


,= -.,yC[.2„AX-f 

imdW=-i»rf f t\ j2/iAX-^+»'A 

Putting ofu)=4^r v'dv and ?*=>;'' =4* we have 

CO 

4- Z' sfol AV -A 

J e’[2ftAX-^+^- A^J. dv 

0 

and v^^2/^AX-~+^-A~j. dv 
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PuUiDfT V' —s^ iv'dv—dSfWC 
-hv- 

dv~i 

6 


0 

CO 

v\ = l j' s" 


— As , I 1 

St OS —'5^ 


„ 'As ^ _1^ 

2 ■ /t ’ 


and 

Thus 

and 


-/IS 1 G 

s t ds =- - -p 


0 0 


(13) 

(M) 


W = n^.n/ ^ (i)] ’ 

For electrical conduction the bar is at a constant 
teinyeratuvc and an electromotive force F is applied along 
the x-axis. 

Then 


# = 0 . 
ax 


~ =0, and X= — 
ax ’ at 


From (13), -we get 


and hence 


T- 

3 hm 
4 r lAe^ 


3hiu 


(15) 


Putting the values of A and h from (6) and 
m=3 A" T jit’^ , V’ , we get, 


O' 



2 e'TKtt 

3 AT — 


( 16 ) 


For thermal conduction, we have to assume that a 
constant difference of temperature is maintained at the two 
ends of the bar, which arc insulated. 





\ i M 
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Since there is no mass moTement of the electrons in 
the thermal conduction problem, but only energy is trans- 
ported because particles on one side have more energy than 
particles on the other side, vre have, J=0 and 


Thus 


2aAX-#'= - 24 - ^ 

ax li ax 


2 A dh 
W= ~Tr«j7 n 

9 h d® 


No-w 7i=ii?/2feT, hence “ = — 


2h^h 

m 


and 


W = 


■zrAlh dT 
dx 


3 h'- 

The coefficient of thermal conductivity 

4:rA7fc 
'' ” 37i’ 

= A /_2_*7N« 

3 V 3 :r 

From the equations (16) and (17), ve get, 

=2(!)’ 


K 

cr 


dT 

dx 


(17) 


( 18 ) 


F. 61 
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APPENDIX il 


Exfkkssion I'OB Pedtikk Eitect rp.0M Lobektz Theory 


From equations {13), (14), (ID), ami (IT) of Appendix I, 
Ave get 


J - JL" / V_ ’02 A 4. 

. dh 1 


e 2J: dx ‘ A’ 

dr] 


Cl dz 

^:\ 
dz i 

... fl3‘) 

and 




. 2A dh . A 
A’ dr ~ h‘ 

dh 1 
dx J 

dh m 

fh ‘ dx A* 

*»* 

... (14') 

Thus 



f dx "• 

•«r 

... (10) 


If F is tbe electric intensity, 

T- rnX 


The thermoelectric force E round any circuit is the 
value of IF rfx,vhicb is required to reduce the current J 


to zero xrhen tliero is no additional e. m. f. in tbe circc 
inen from (5) we get, 


E — / Xo dx, when J t= 0, 




•p ^iogA j_ 

' ~dx 




g { I T logA I - / (log A - 2) dt I ... i 

^o'^Ltal! 

with Tarymg temperatnres, T log A vanishes 
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the above expression. Since the integrand is not necessa- 
rily a perfect differential, the integrated part vrill not be 
zero, hence 


B, 



The thermoelectric power is 


... ( 21 ) 


P 




... ( 22 ) 


Since Ax and A, both vary as the number of free elec- 
trons inside the two metals, we have, 


7rT 


n. 


fos\ 
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APPENDIX 111 

Exi'KKSsio:; ro3i Tn(»5sf>N* ICitkct moss Loh-kstz. s 

Tsironv 

Ihe hf'.’tt (leveiopM per unit sirea nnd tlssckncss p 
tho direction of the curr(:nt = t!io tos;sl vcork done ky 
elcetric force inside the voUnne -r liic totnl energy rcUnned 
tlue to tlic flovi' of c-lccirons. 

This is srivon hv 


|x,j - 


J ?;T d , 

2f: ££ 

<Tc C dx ‘ 

e dr 

2;.-.t «T ^ c / 

cT\l 

f dr ifx \ 



} 


dz 


From (13') and (10), ^ve get 




dr 


_ Ttll j_ d Iog.\ 

L ^’o ' c dr 




le a joTc equation j’/ p. is the Joulean heating effect, 
le a^ term is independent of d and the second term 

hence the Thomson 

coefhcient, i.f., 

c cT “ V ^ 


... (25) 
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APPENDIX IV 


Sommerpeld’s Theory op Conduction 

In 1927, Sommerfeld applied Fermi-Dirae Statistics 
to the problem of conduction of electricity and other allied 
phenomena. His results are striking in some respects, 
but are unable to explain supraconductivity and contains 
many debatable points. We shall now give below the 

theory as given by Sommerfeld ' 

According to the Fermi-Dirae Statistics the distri- 
bution function is given by 

= j ;; . .-. (1) 

A « +1 

where u = </fcT 

The number of particles having energy lying between 
t and in a xolume V is 


N=- 








G 




' / I e/A-T 


where ^ = total phase space described by the particles, 
(see Planck, Warmes, Trahlung, Fifth Edition) 

orN (smfeT)’ / A 

where Dj the electron moment is equal to 2 according to 
Pauli.’ 

The energy of these N particles is given by 


(2).,&T)= kT J 


a 


1 

w® +I 
A 


... ( 3 ) 


1 Somnjprfeld, Zs. i Phrs., 47, 1, 192. 
' » Pauli, Zs. r. Phs-s., 41, St (1027J. 
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Let Up = 


1 


(p+l) .. 


./ T e -M 


( 4 ) 


SoniTiierfcld and Fcnni show tliat for k. < <\ 

From (2) and (4), we got 

From (5), Ui = A npproximatoly, from which 

jj/t’ " 


A = 


G 


(2rrtlfAT) 


( 0 ) 


(7) 


Thus when A < < 1 , wc get from (2), and (6) the 
Maxwellian function 

/•= / m \ 8 

' n [ 2rA;T / 

where t= 

^Vhen 


15 -c/fcT 


r’ dv 


... ( 8 ) 


lilt) . 


n/i’ 

G 


A — _ (i - J 1 I/-T) ^ > > 1, %vo have 


“!=577(">eA)5[i+i^^ + ,..] (8) 

... UO) 


u,= 


and 


15V 

F ow' from (6) we get 

N7t’ nh^ 4- ai > 1 1 

TO--r— r + ■ • -1 

r rom which we obtain 

2m7.T logA = 7U ^ (12) 

First Approximation, 


8,„« ,,3) 

—Second Approximation. 
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For A < <1, 7.e., in the ease of non-degeneracy we have 
from equations 3, 4, 5 and 7, 

- -|- N/jT 

andi) = ~ B = N/pT = RT 



Thus we get the classical values of both E and p. 

For A >>1, we have from the equations 3, 4, 10 
and 12, 

_ 4 

2:r GVfeV 3n Ur, . 5 (2^mkTr- / 3n 1 

'lirilTa) r+l2 14 ?g; J 

(15) 

Thus even at the absolute zero there, is a null point 
energy given by 


Eo = 

2^ GVhV 3n U 

5 m U-G/ 

... (16) 

and B = 

Be + -^-yVT’ ... 

... (IT) 

where y ~ 

I- iiiG.„ / 3 n\i 

(JTg/ 

... (18) 

P - 

§ B = i?o + 2 5 T" 

... (19) 

where the null point pressure 


Po = 

4 ^ — f )^ = 2 X 10‘ Atmos. 

J6 m V4r-Gy 

... (20) 

and S = 

2 -rViG 3n \i 

v~ir- 14.gJ "• 

... (21) 


On the assumption that there is one free electron for 
each atom, we get the number of free electrons in a cubic 
centimeter of silver 


X 6-06 X 1 0’ * =5-9 x lO’ = 

A? ior9 
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find from (6),^=3x lO' * org/cm*. Then for T=300'’K. 


V 


A= {2Mr- = ^ ^ ^ 


^ , 3/2 

2.(2:r X 9 02 X 1*37 X 300 x lO"^*/ 


= 2-3xl0">> 1 (22) 

i-e., the electron gas inside the silver is a degenerate gas. 
It may be noticed that A= where A = deBroglie 

^YaYelength. The specific heat per electron is 


cZT [yn] 3 7t’ i4:rGj 7i 

V 3« j ^ - 


(23) 


The electron specific heat Cu for a mol of metal is 
given by 


Ct> ~ 4 r- G)i 

when T=300'’ K and =5-9 x 10"-=. 


(24) 


Thus Y?e see that at ordinary temperatures the elec- 
trons do not contribute much towards the specific heat of 
t le metal. This meets the specific heat difficulty in the theory 
of conduction by electrons, 

y hen the distribution function is equal to i, let the 
velocity be v. Then 


/=- 




-e“-H 




/cT 


^ f,f'/2mkT log A 
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From equation (12), we get, 2mkT logA> and then, 



*13 — ^ and Vm ~ average velooitj* nt absolute zero tempera- 
ture, thus as N—nV, we get from (Hi) 



Thus we see that unlike the classical mean Yelocity> 
is independent of temperature and is determined by the 
density of the electrons. 

Application op the Febmi Statistics to the 
Pboblems op Conduction and Allied Phenomena 

We get from equations (3), (10), (10') of Appendix I 
and from 


tf(o=4s'G V' dv,‘.. — (27) 



andw=- U-a,,, (f)’ [f / 


P.6? 


smoe A= — 
VI 


... ( 29 ) 
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The equation 28 and 29, can be vrritten as 



nld W= 0,„ (x) ’[v I ^ . 

“tf - 

Let us introduce the new variable 
n= 2 ^ place of v. 


Then let us put 

nv)=l (a/— .«) =L(«) orL(HT)\ 

Theuf. d’= «. L(«) =^L. («), ■- 


where («)=« L («) 


1, w= = 

/2/;T 
{ — « 

f «..) =1 

(^) 

^ ^ i 

«“L,Qa) 

) ... (SO) 

1. v* = 

( — 

V ai 

j L(m) =j 

(1^) 

tf” L (w) 





/2Z:T 

)’ r , ^ 






1 L, (ii) 


1. = 

f2?cT ' 
t »( 

pL(.0 = 

/ 2/rT 

V ti* 


! 


Let US put 


V = r f j , V — ^ r 

° i du ^ '“21 •' 


,f I?/*'- 

o 


... (31) 


where 

L.>=« L(t{), L.=irL(jj), L,=„»L(tt) 

Then from (30), (31), (28'), and (29') 

■ T— eniG f e r _ , 

T “1- { ] } ... (32) 
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and w= ^ ™ { 2eP(A-T) ’V,- 


~ [(A-T)* J ] } ... .. (33) 

Performing the difForenfial witii respect to sr, we get 

J= CT [ .PV.- 2 J. 1^ J L, W„-J-T f^/.du 

~ /:T f L. J ... (34) 

and ’fr<^-T)’ [2cFV,-3/~ | L./«cZm 

L, ] ... (35) 

Now for a— 1 or 2 from (31), we get 

^ . t^L(K.T) _ « c?L ( «-T) 8 T 
9® 82 ; ** dT 


U dL 8T 
T dK ”■ a® 


(36) 


The second and third terms inside the brackets in the 
equations (34) and (35) along with the equation (31) gives 


us, 



-fc 






= 

. 9T 

~ ^ dx ■ 

f- 
) (?« 

- («’L) f^du=- 

-2k 

dx ' * 

and- 

^ da> 

j (3Lu’ 

+« 

5 tfLl 
dti} 

1 /o<^« 




= 

^ e®J 

ri; 

(«’L) 

/=?^ = - 

■6k 

^ V 

9® 

Now 








9/0 - 

0/o 

8A_ 1 


e” 

dA. 


8® 

8A ■ 

8® A® 

■f 

_Lg« 

+1 )■■ 

dx 



9/o d log A 
3 w ’ cfa: 


... (37) 


... (38) 


( 39 ) 
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Then, 

C lOET A 


= - /.-T 


-V 


( 40 ) 


cx 


and also 


^ c los A 

-hT 


J:T 


cx 


V, 


( 41 ) 


Then tiom (34), (35), (37), (38), (40), and (41), -ne get 
, S..e,G.T,„ f <4a 


Sh^ 


and W 


r=’|^’^V,(iT)- f.F-3t g. 


) 

... (4S) 


Thus from (42) -u-hen-l^ =0 and log A —0, we have 

Cl cx 

J _ _ Sr- e’ m G , 

= tr — — ;; — Ts fc 1 ' o 


F ^ ~ 3 h 

vrhich gives us 

e* 1 n 




and 


For the thermal conductivitv vre ge^ 


. (44) 

(45) 

(46) 




(47) 


and when A>>1, we get 

'==0 as a first approximation, 


and *7 = 


_ 7 (^ fc*T ^ 3 n 


( 4 S) 


as a second, approximation. 

Thus from (45) and (47) we get the classical value of 

;=^ (!)■'" - - - 
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and from (46) and (48) -we get 

J = 8-S (I)’t (50) 

No'w "vve know that for silver 

o- = 0. 6. S. units, 

andn = 5-9X10’’ 

At T = 300° K, we get 

Icuss = 4*7 X 10“ cm. from (45), 

I = 5‘2 X 10'® cm. from (46). 

i-e., the free path is about hundred times the atomic dimen- 
sions. 

From (46) it is also clear that o- is independent of T, 
which is contrary to the known experimental facts. This is 
one of the weak points of the new theory. 

Using the new statistics Sommerfeld has also deduced 
the Richardson’s equation as follows. 

The current is given by 
J=ej ?/<?<!) 


where 

T”® + 1 

A 

and j G. d ^ d d I 

Thus 


CO CO OO 


fo - CO - CO A 


( 51 ) 


But using polar coordinates, we can put v*+i^—p^ and thus 

dv d 1—2 TT p dp. 

Then (1) becomes 


CO 

S=2rrGe p'Jp 

o 


dp , 


... ( 52 ) 
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where, . : 


J = 

p 


-f. 


m 


e/fcT 




Put r= ^ . B=A. -'■’V 


Then = 


CO 

C 

J 1 

t Xe +1 


By putting yt’ =«, we have, 2? y ? = dit^ and 

die 




2yji n 


«0 B 


c +1 


again put x=e*, dx=o" du 
and (Co~o*° 

oo 

T = — /” — B 

2y J x' a:+B ' 

Xo 

J (^“srKB)*^^ 

Xo 


to 

s. 

II 

S+») 

» »a / 

=s‘°s ( 

1 + Ac-VP% '-7ro = 

= 2^°" ( 

l+Oo-vp- j 

■where 0=Ao 

— ”'^o 

— Ae 2feT 


-Wa/fcT 

=Ao 
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Thus from (52) and (54) we obtain, 

= '■'''’">8(1 + or’''") 


which gives on partial integration 

Oe p’rfp 


(fFo f- 


pVp 


yp' 


C® 

(55) 

The integral in the last equation is of the form given 
in (4) of page 404. 

Thus we get 

j =: ii.-Tru, 

where is the integration variable in U,. 

Whence we get 


(56) 


Case (1) when A < < 1 


-8/2 


A = nh' (2 711 JrT) 

eti /:■ T j 


and J= 


V' 2 s- 


m 


1/2 -W /AT 

e " ... (57) 


Case (2) when A > > 1, 


log A = 



1 

2m?:-T ’ 


W- /A T 

i.e., A =« 

where Wi is called the inner work function and is 
given by 

_ h'- f 3n ]m 

2«z\’‘ 2 w\ 4TrG / 


Thus 


J = 


2 TT evi 


(A T) 


-CW — W .) /A T 


\ 

A 
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Pelxieb and Thomson Effects. 

We have proved that \cf, equations (42) and (43)] 


j= 

^ 3 


em 


] 


(42) 

nncl W = ^ ■^(/^T)W.[cP-3/r-g-47 

From (42) and the value of o- (equation 44)i vre get, 

wyaiA (69) 

o* 3x Vo G Cx 

Putting (43) in (59), we obtain 


W = 


16 TT inG 




Again from the values of ^ and o-> we get 


0 Vo ox 


(60) 


But, 


Q = JP- 


8W 

Bx 


Whence from (59) and (60), 

n - 1 T r fcT 8 logA 2fcT 8 V, 1 

^ <r I 6 3a; e 8a; Vo J 

- (»" 

Thomson Effect - — The first term on the right-hand side 
of equation (51) is the Joulean heat, the last term is for 
the conduction of heat, and the middle term is of the form 
. 0T 


~n J 


8a: ’ 


^ being the Thomson coefficient or the Specific Heat of 
Electricity. 

From (61) -we get. 
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Case /.—When A < < 1, ^ = 1, 

' 0 

and thus the first term in (62) disappears, then 

d log A _ a 1 , d log « 

■ dT ~ ^ T dT • 

and 

(63) 

which is the classical value of the Thomson effect as 
obtained by Lorentz. 

Case //.-When A >>1, 

i «o = h log A as a first approximation, and 

hence 


x=0. 


Thus, we have to use the second approximation, which 


gives 


V 

V 


+ - w 1 I ^ 

0 2 (. 3 luo’ «0 duo /J 

= -eI ^ df 1 dlogL l 

^ 3 c dT\wo duo J 


But 


«o = 


77lv’‘ 


l + «0 


2/vT 2j«m 
diog L_, , V dlogl 


. and L(«o) = ^(c)- 


d «o 


= 1+- - 
^2 dv 


. \ dlog . 

1- 2-dr-=^> 


Then 




2^' mTc'T d 
3 e7t® dT 

Now we know that, 


[ta’a] 


- m 


l> t 1 d>-'_ 2 dlogM 

hence 3 


(64) 


(65) 


But 


i-. 

dT 


[tx-a] = 


X’a +TA 


d(X ) I m, « dA 
dT ^ dT 


=X’A fl+ 

^ ^ X* dT ^ A dT 


( 66 ) 


P. 63 
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Putting tins value in the equation (64) we get, 

I'- 


2^" mk'T 

fi = — ~ — r; — A A 


eh” 


Arn JJ£EJL + 
3 <iT ^ 


d log A 
dT 


]...( 67 ) 


The ratio of the above value of a and the classical 
given by 


A _ 4:r’ mtT / 4^G \5/3 


... ( 68 ) 


whenT = 600°, G = 2, and = 5*9 x 10“, we get 
f^cl 100 

Thus we get a right order for a as found by Borelius 
and Gunneson* in the case of Cu, Ag, and Au. 

The Peltier effect . — At constant temperature the last 
term in (61) disappears. The first term is the Joulean heat 
and the second term changes sign with J« At the junction 
of the two metals, we integrateJhe equation within the limits 
1 and 2 and designate the integral by II, we get the Peltier 
heat absorbed at the junction per unit current. 

2 


II 


= ^/(: 


8 Vi __ 81ogA 
dx Vo 8a: 


^dx 


(69) 


Case (1) when A < < 1 and 1 is constant, 


V 

V 


1 and A = —(srJMirT j 


The first term in (69) disappears and when T is con- 
stant, we get 


n =— log — 

0 n. 


( 70 ) 


which gives the classical value of II. 

’ Borelius and Gunneson, Ann. d. Phys., 65, 520 (1921). 
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Case (2), 'vvhen A >>ls 


Then, 


2V 

(a) log A First approximation. ... (71) 

V o 

Then n = 0 

2V — * A 

(5) = log A+ Second approximation. 


2 



It "wc put A 2 = A , = 1, vre get at T = 300” K, 

II = 100 microvolt, a value found for many metals. 
The main difference between the classical value of II 
and the new yalue is that in the former case Ihi varies as 
T, while in the latter 11 varies as T*. 
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MATHEMATICS 



A THEOREM ON INTEGRAL FUNCTIONS 


BY 

P. L. SRIVASTAVA, M.A., D.PHtD. (Oson), 

Reader, Allahahad University. 

1. The following is a particular case of a more com- 
prehensive theorem established by Phragmdn and Lindelof 
in their classical memoir * in Yol. 31 of the A[athe~ 
matica. 

If 

(I. 1) 4‘ (js) be an integral function of z of order of magnitude 

where \ z\—ri and e is 'positive and tends to zero as r 
tends to infinity; 

il. 2) ‘f> (z) >0 as j z j along the real axis ; 

then ’P (z) is identically zero. 

Now ray main object in this paper is to show that 
the result of the above theorem remains trtie, when the condi- 
tion (1. 2) is replaced hy the following : — 

oo 

(1. 3) J" (±t) dt converges absolutely. 

0 

I am not aware if this fact was ever noticed before. 
In appearance this theorem differs little from the Phragmdn- 
Lindelof s theorem, but essentially it is altogether distinct 
from it. The reason is obvious. None of the conditions 
(2. 2) and (1. 3) implies, by itself, the other, though, of course, 
each condition combined with (2. 2) leads to the other by 
virtue of this theorem. 


* Snr une extension d’un principe classiquo do I’analyse, etc., 
pp. 386-387. 


42i 
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In § 3 I show how oiir new theorem enables us to 
prove the Phragm^n-Linaelof’s theorem in a manner that 
leaves hardlj' anything to he desired in the matter of simpli- 
city. An ingenious and elegant proof of this theorem was 
given by Wigert* in 1920, but I venture to say that the 
proof given hove is much simpler and more elementary in 
character than "Wigert’s proof. 

I am indebted to Prof. G. H- Hardy for expressing 
his opinion on certain points in the paper. 

2. Let us begin by proving our main theorem which 
may be stated as follows : — 

Theorem L — If </> (z) satisfies the conditions (1.1) and 
{1.3)^ a is identically zero. 

The proof is extremely simple and rests on an appli- 
cation of the well-known. Laplace- Abel integral. 

Let (z) s= . Then, since '/> (s) satisfies (1. 1), 

0 

we have, by Cauchy’s theorem, 


(2. 1) a«=0 (b”), for every positive number 5. 

Now supposing, in the first instance, that x is real, 
positive and < 1, we have. 


{ 2 . 2 ) 



m (if 




a„ tn 

n 1 


CO CO 

«r./ e * i" dt= ^ 05"+'= f(x), say, 

0 


"nversion of order of summation and integration being 


Aa{ronomi oeh ontiftros, Arhiv for Matcmaiik 
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easily justified by the fact that ^ e i 


0 


fin t” 


idi 


n j i IS couTer- 


gent. 

By virtue of {2.1) f (a) is an integral function of x, and 
vanishes at the origin. 

Novr, since f i 1 df is convergent, the integral 


r 


» ^ (f) dt 


is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the region 1^1^ 
i?>l, -where a:=:B So that for all values of x lying 
in this region, 


( 2 . 5 ) 


/(*) 


-f 


0 ® ^ (f) dt, 


since f {x) is an integral function of x. 
It follows, therefore, that 


■cose 




/ .VWOU 

e ^ \^{t) 

0 0 

eay, uniformly in the region 1 0 1 ^ jB 2: 1. 

Again, the integral function/ {x) is also represented 
by means of the integral 

“= i 

~ J'o^^i-Odi 
0 

which is absolutely and uniformly convergent in the region 

/ OQ 

1 ^ (— t) 1 dtis convergent. So that 

0 

(2.5) 1 / (®) ! ^ -s:*, 

uniformly in the region 1 a | > JKe: 1. 


F, 64 
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Hence \ j{x) | ^ K throughout the vrhole plane, K 
being the greater of the two constants K\ and Kf So that 
/(a;) reduces to a constant, wliicli must be zero in this case, 
since /"(O) =0. This moans that all the coefficients of the 


series ^ flna;”‘^SnuBt vanisln so tliat ■/;(c)is identically aero. 


0 

This completes the proof of our theorem* 

The result of the theorem ceases to be true when 


is an integral function of order , where h is some positive 
number, as is seen by considering the function ^ j 

3. The main consequence of the preceding theorem is 
the following, of which the Phragm<3n-Lindelors theorem 
stated in § I is only a particular case* 

Theorem XL — If z - and 


(3.1) ^{z) he an hikgral fnnctio7i of ordei' 

(3.2) <j)(a:) = 0 ( | a j “ ) , «s .'r >» ; 

(3.3) </.{ar) = 0 (1 a; | ®) , as x ; 

then <l>{z) is a fohjnonhal of degree 7}Ot g^'eaicr than the smaller 
of the ^lumbers a a7id s, saij a, if a is greater than or egtial 
to 1. If a < J, ^(z) 7'ed7ices to a consta 7 it. 

Let<i.(2)= </.(z) + <^.(-s). Then ^.(2) is an even 
integral function of order c , and ^1(0:)= 0 ( ] a? | ^ ), as 

How consider the function 

ni 

{3J) g,(.) = LiO_ 

Z ' . \ 

where h - is an odd positive integer just greater than g. • It is 
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eTideni tliat Oi (s) is an even integral fnnction of order 

, and as z , 5 ?, }!TTiiere 7 > 1. So 

that Oi (p) satisfies all the conditions of Theorem I, and 
hence < 7 ,( 2 ) = 0. 

It follows, therefore, that oj(c) is a polynomial 
of degree not greater than — 1 ). 

Is ext, let 0 . {z)=i> (a)— Then 6 , (a) is an odd in- 
tegral fnnction of order and o,(a:) = 0 (la; 1 ^ ), as 

2:— 

Xow consider the fnnction 


T-l 



where v is an even positire integer just greater than £. g, (s) 

is an even integral function of order and is of order 

— ~~ , where S> 1, as i a" i 

■ ar ■ 

So that gsCzlsO, by Theorem L That is 6, (s) is 
a polynomial of degree not greater than (r — 1). 

It follows, therefore, that o (r)=i [oi (r) -foa (z)] 
reduces to a polynomial, which, on account of (5.2), must 
be of a degree not greater than o. 

If c < Ij 9 (s) reduces to a constant Further, if {?) = < 0 ; 
or (li) 0<.ti < 1 , aud 6 (z) has a zero anywhere in the plane ; 
or {in) (s) >0 as x ; then 9 (s)=0. 

4. An immediate consequence of Theorem II is the 
following : — 

An integral fitndion of order e-'^^ jehich vanishes 
irhcn x-^'=’ is idcnficalJi/ zero. 

That this result ceases to be true when 9 (z) is an in- 
tegral function of ordered'’’ , where /; is some positive number, 

is seen bv considerins the fnnction — • 

V r 


But what is 
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t. 

true of this class of functions in this direction is given hy tlie 
following theorem ; 

Theorem III. — If 

(4.1) 4 (z) he an tnicgrnl function of order , witci'c 1: 0; 

(4.2) 4(:z) >0 os z along the imiiive real axis ; 

then on no other radius vector 4 (c) can satisfy the relation 

(4.3) 4 (z):=0ic^‘'’^), 

for cvenj positive c, howsoever small, unless 4(z) is identically 
zero. 

Suppose, if possible, that 4 (z) is not identically zero, 
and there is a radius vector other than the positive real axis 
on which the relation (4.3) holds. Then 4>i {^) =4 (s’) is 
an even integral function of order tends to zero as 

^ z\ on the real axis, and 4i(z)’=0 ( c"" ) on two 

other opposite radii vectors. It follows, then, from the 
work of Phragm4n and Lindelof referred to in §1, that 4i (z) 
is an integral function or order cdr)r. Hence, by Theorem II, 
<j.,(2)=0, and so is <^(2). But this is a contradiction. Hence 
the theorem is proved. 

■SVhile concluding it may be observed th.at in all the 
preceding theorems real axis can be replaced by any other 
radius vector. 



